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Preface 


A publisher once told me that the ratio of Greek grammars to Greek professors 
is ten to nine. It is reasonable to ask, therefore, why this one should be written. 
There are several good reasons. Most existing grammars fall into one of two 
camps, deductive or inductive. Deductive grammars emphasize charts and 
rote memorization, while inductive grammars get the student into the text as 
soon as possible and try to imitate the natural learning process. Both methods 
have advantages and disadvantages. The deductive method helps the student 
to organize the material better, but is totally unlike the process by which we 
learn languages naturally. The inductive method suffers from a lack of struc- 
ture that for many is confusing. My method attempts to teach Greek using the 
best of both approaches. It is deductive in how it initially teaches the material, 
but inductive in how it fine-tunes the learning process. (See the following 
“Rationale Statement” for more details.) 


Most grammars approach learning Greek primarily as an academic discipline; 
I make every effort to view learning Greek as a tool for ministry. My assump- 
tion is that you are learning biblical Greek so you can better understand the 
Word of God and share that understanding with those around you. If some 
aspect of language study does not serve this purpose, it is ignored. 


There are many practical ways in which teaching methodologies can be 
improved. For example, anything that encourages students to continue learn- 
ing should be included. This may not be the normal way textbooks are written, 
but my purpose is not to write another normal textbook. It is to teach you the 
language of the New Testament. Learning language can be fun and meaning- 
ful. 


Probably the greatest obstacle to learning, and continuing to use, biblical 
Greek is the problem of rote memorization. So many would-be exegetes lose 
their ability to use the Greek New Testament because they are not able to work 
in the language on a continuing basis. But there is an interesting observation 
here. When I was first learning Greek, I used to ask my father what a certain 
form meant. He would tell me, and when I asked how he knew he would 
respond, “I’m not sure, but that’s what it is.” What was frustrating for me then 
is true of me now. How many people who have worked in Greek for years are 
able to recite obscure paradigms, or perhaps all the tense forms of the sixty 
main verbs? Very few I suspect. Rather, we have learned what indicators to 
look for when we parse. Wouldn’t it be nice if beginning students of the lan- 
guage could get to this point of understanding the forms of the language with- 
out going through the excruciating process of excessive rote memory? This is 
the primary distinctive of this textbook. Reduce the essentials to a minimum 
so the language can be learned and retained as easily as possible, so that the 
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Word of God can be preached in all its power and conviction. I also trust that 
the software included on the CD-ROM will help your memorization. 


The writing style of the text is somewhat different from what you might 
expect. It is not overly concerned with brevity. Rather, I discuss the concepts 
in some depth and in a “friendly” tone. The goal is to help students enjoy the 
text and come to class knowing the information. While brevity has its advan- 
tages, I felt that it hinders the self-motivated student who wants to learn out- 
side the classroom. For teachers who prefer a more succinct style, I have 
included overview and summary sections, and have placed some instruction 
in the footnotes and the Advanced Information sections. The section numbers 
also make it easy for teachers to remove information that they feel is unneces- 
sary for their students. For example: “Don’t read 8§13.4-5 and 813.7.” 


It is possible to ignore all the footnotes in this text, except for the footnotes to 
the vocabulary, and still learn Koine Greek. The information in the footnotes 
is interesting tidbits for both the teacher and the exceptional student. They will 
most likely confuse the marginal student. However, the footnotes to the vocab- 
ulary, and the footnotes in the workbook, are important and should be read 
carefully. 


Two typographical notes. When I refer to one Greek letter, I call it by its Greek 
name (e.g., 0 is referred to as “omicron”). This is to avoid confusion with, e.g., 
citing “o” and not being clear whether this is an English “o” or a Greek omi- 
cron. The symbol > means that the preceding form develops into the following 
(e.g., the root *ayama > ayamdaw). On the other hand, « means that the preceding 


form develops from the following. 


There are many people I wish to thank. Without my students’ constant ques- 
tioning and their unfailing patience with all my experiments in teaching meth- 
ods, this grammar could never have been written. I would like to thank 
especially Brad Rigney, Ian and Kathy Lopez, Mike De Vries, Bob Ramsey, 
Jenny (Davis) Riley, Handjarawatano, Dan Newman, Tim Pack, Jason Zahari- 
ades, Tim and Jennifer Brown, Lynnette Whitworth, Chori Seraiah, Miles Van 
Pelt, and the unnamed student who failed the class twice until I totally sepa- 
rated the nouns (chapters 1-14) from the verbs (chapters 15-35), and then 
received a “B.” Thanks also to my students at Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary and my T.A.’s, Matthew Smith, Jim Critchlow, Jason DeRouchie, 
Rich Herbster, Juan Hernandez, Ryan Jackson, Steven Kirk, David Palmer, 
Andy Williams, and especially my colleagues and friends, Edward M. Keazi- 
rian II, George H. Guthrie, and Paul “Mr.” Jackson. 


I want to thank those professors who were willing to try out the grammar in 
its earlier stages, and for those upon whom I have relied for help: Robert H. 
Mounce, William S. LaSor, Daniel B. Wallace, Thomas Schreiner, Jon Hunt, 
Nancy Vyhmeister, Keith Reeves, Ron Rushing, George Gunn, Chip Hard, Ver- 
lyn Verbrugge, and Craig Keener. A very special thank you must go to Walter 
W. Wessel, who used the text beginning with its earliest form and who was 
constant and loving in his corrections, criticisms, and praise. When I thought 
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the text was basically done, my excellent editor, Verlyn Verbrugge, continued 
to fine-tune my work, not just by finding typos and grammatical errors, but by 
adding substantially to the content and flow of the chapters. (As always, any 
errors are my fault, and I would appreciate notification of any errors or sug- 
gestions. Correspondence may be sent to me at the address on p. xvi and xvii.) 
And if it were not for the diligent efforts of Ed van der Maas and Jack Kragt, 
this grammar may never have been published and marketed as well as it has 
been. I must also mention my marvelous Greek teachers who first planted the 
seed of love for this language and nurtured it to growth: E. Margaret Howe, 
Walter W. Wessel, Robert H. Mounce, William Sanford LaSor, and George E. 
Ladd. 


Much of the work, especially in the exercises, could not have been done with- 
out the aid of the software programs Gramcord by Paul Miller and Accordance 
by Roy Brown. Thanks. 


As this is the second edition of the textbook, I would also like to thank the 
many professors and students who have used BBG over the past nine years. 
Its acceptance has been more than gratifying, and I trust that the fine-tuning 
that has gone into this edition will be helpful. 


A special thank you to my wife Robin, for her unfailing patience and encour- 
agement through the past twenty years, and for believing in the goals we both 
set for this grammar. Thanks also to my friends at Shiloh Hills Fellowship and 
Garland Avenue Alliance Church who have so graciously aided me in my 
research, Richard Porter, Steve Yoell, Scotte Meredith, and my good friends 
Tyler, Kiersten, Hayden, Ryan, Regan, Reid, Rance, Nikki, Layton, Trent, 
Derek, Sean, Chris, Julia, Grace, Jonathan, David, Julie, and Lindsay. 


And finally I wish to thank the scholars who in spite of crowded schedules 
agreed to write the exegetical insights for each chapter. As you see how a 
knowledge of the biblical languages has aided them in their studies, I trust 
you will be encouraged in your own pursuit of learning and using Greek. 


Thank you. 


William D. Mounce 


Rationale Statement 


With so many introductory Greek grammars on the market, it seems appro- 
priate to begin with a rationale for yet another. BBG is not just new to be dif- 
ferent, but approaches the instruction of the language from a totally different 
perspective that I hope makes learning Greek as easy as possible, as reward- 
ing as possible, and, yes, even enjoyable. 


The following explains my approach, why it is different, and why I think it is 
better. The acceptance of the first edition has been encouraging. 


Goals 


1. To approach learning Greek, not as an intellectual exercise, but as a tool 
for ministry. 


2. To provide constant encouragement for the students, showing them not 
only what they should learn but why. 


3. To teach only what is necessary at the moment, deferring the more com- 
plicated concepts until later. 


4. To utilize current advances in linguistics, not for the purpose of teaching 
linguistics but to make learning Greek easier. 


1. A Tool for Ministry 


Biblical Greek should not be taught simply for the sake of learning Greek. 
Although there is nothing necessarily wrong with that approach, it is inappro- 
priate for a great number of students in colleges and seminaries. Too often 
they are taught Greek and told that eventually they will see why it is impor- 
tant to know the material. In my opinion, they should be shown, in the process 
of learning, why they are learning Greek and why a working knowledge of 
Greek is essential for their ministry. 


2. Encouragement 


Most students come to Greek with varying degrees of apprehension. Their 
enthusiasm often wears down as the semester progresses. BBG, therefore, has 
built into it different ways of encouraging them. 


a. Most of the exercises are from the Bible, mostly New Testament, but some 
from the Septuagint. From day one, the students are translating the bibli- 
cal text. If a passage has a word that is taught in a later chapter, it is trans- 
lated. This gives students the satisfaction of actually having translated a 
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portion of the Bible. Whenever the Greek in the exercises clarifies an exe- 
getical or theological point, I have also tried to point it out. 


The disadvantage of using the biblical text is that the student may already 
know the verse in English. But with a little discipline on the student's part, 
this disadvantage is far outweighed by the advantages, and in the second 
edition I added a few made-up sentences. 


b. After every vocabulary word, its frequency is given. It is one thing to learn 
that kat means “and,” but to see that it occurs 9,164 times in the New Tes- 
tament will motivate students to memorize it. 


c. There are some 5,437 different words in the New Testament that occur a 
total of 138,162 times. Therefore, after every section of vocabulary the stu- 
dents will be told what percentage of the total word count they now know. 
By the eighth chapter the student will know more than one out of every 
two word occurrences. 


3. Teaching Only What is Necessary 


Students only learn what is necessary in order to begin reading the text. After 
they have mastered the basics and have gained some experience in reading, 
they are taught more of the details. In order to encourage the better student 
and make the text more usable for more teachers, this additional detailed 
material is put in footnotes or in a section at the end of the chapter called 
“Advanced Information.” 


For example, some of the rules for accents are included in the Advanced Infor- 
mation, so it is up to the student or teacher as to whether or not they should 
be learned. The adverbial participle provides another example. Students are 
taught to use the “-ing” form of the verb, prefaced by either a temporal adverb 
(“while,” “after”) or “because.” In the Advanced Information, the advanced 
students can read that they may include a personal pronoun identifying the 
doer of the participle, and that the time of the finite verb used to translate the 
participle must be relative to the main verb. 


4. Modern Linguistics 


Modern studies in linguistics have much to offer language learning. The 
beginning student should not learn linguistics for its own sake, but the basic 
principles can be taught and applied generally. 


For example, the “Square of Stops” is mastered since it explains many of the 
morphological changes of the verb. Also, a basic set of case endings are 
learned, and then students are shown how they are modified, only so slightly, 
in the different declensions. Once it is seen that the same basic endings are 
used in all three declensions, memorization is simplified. In the lexicon, all 
words are keyed to my The Morphology of Biblical Greek (see bibliography at the 
end of this discussion). As the students’ knowledge and interest progresses, 
they will be able to pursue in-depth morphological work in this text. 
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5. Innovative 


BBG seeks to approach the joyful task of learning Greek from new and inno- 
vative angles, not merely for the sake of newness but from the desire to make 
learning Greek as rewarding as possible. The easier it is to learn the language, 
the more the language will be used by pastors and others involved in ministry. 


a. 


All definitions are derived from Prof. Bruce Metzger’s Lexical Aids for Stu- 
dents of New Testament Greek and Warren Trenchard’s The Student's Complete 
Guide to the Greek New Testament. This way, when students move into sec- 
ond-year Greek and use one of these two excellent study aids for increas- 
ing vocabulary, they will not have to relearn the definitions. 


A lexicon is provided that lists all words occurring ten times or more with 
the tense forms for all simple verbs. (Any word in the exercises that occurs 
less than fifty times will be identified in the exercise itself.) This will be 
needed for the review exercises. There also is a full set of noun and verbal 
charts. 


Instead of switching students back and forth between nouns and verbs, 
BBG teaches nouns first and then verbs. Because verbs are so important, 
some have questioned the wisdom of not starting them until chapter 15. 
Here are my reasons. 


e Over the years I found that excessive switching between nouns and 
verbs was one of the most confusing aspects in other approaches to 
teaching Greek. 


e Nouns are learned so quickly that you get to chapter 15 much sooner 
than you might expect. 


e If you listen to a child learn to speak, you can see that it is more natural 
to learn nouns first and later move on to the verbal system. 


While this approach has proven itself over the past nine years, I did want 
to be sensitive to other teachers’ preferences and especially the amount of 
time they have to teach Greek. Some teachers have reported that they were 
barely able to finish nouns by the Christmas break. Therefore, in the sec- 
ond edition, I added a “Track Two” of exercises. It is an alternate set of 
exercises that allows you to move from chapter 9 up to chapter 15 and 
learn about verbs, and after several chapters on verbs come back and fin- 
ish nouns. This involves switching back and forth between nouns and 
verbs only once, and in my experience it has not shown itself to be diffi- 
cult. 


At the beginning of every chapter is an Exegetical Insight based on a bib- 
lical text. These are written by New Testament scholars and demonstrate 
the significance of the grammar in the chapter. 


Next comes a discussion of English grammar, and in the summary of 
Greek grammar that follows as many comparisons as possible are made 
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between English and Greek, with emphasis on the similarities between 
the two languages. 


Greek grammar is initially taught with English illustrations. When illus- 
trations for new grammatical constructions are given in Greek, students 
spend much of their concentration on identifying the Greek forms, and 
often do not fully understand the grammar itself. In BBG the grammar is 
made explicit in English, and only when it is grasped is it illustrated in 
Greek. For example, 


A participle has verbal characteristics. “After eating, my Greek 
teacher gave us the final.” In this example, eating is a partici- 
ple that tells us something about the verb gave. The teacher 
gave us the final after he was done eating. (After is an adverb 
that specifies when the action of the participle occurred.) 


A participle also has adjectival aspects. “The woman, sitting 
by the window, is my Greek teacher.” In this example, sitting is 
a participle telling us something about the noun “woman.” 


There is a Teacher’s Packet available for a free download from Teknia’s 
website. The Teacher’s Packet contains the following. 


e Answers for the Workbook. 
e Sample quizzes for each chapter (no answers). 
e Overheads. 


° Software. See pages xix ff. for a discussion of Learning the Basics of Bib- 
lical Greek™, Teknia Language Tools™, FlashWorks™, and ParseWorks.™ 


The Teacher’s Packet, the software, and other helps are available 
on the web at: 


www.teknia.com 


See there for the latest versions. You may contact the author at 
Zondervan, Academic Editorial, 5300 Patterson Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 49530. You can visit Zondervan’s website at: 


www.zondervan.com / books /academic 
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Chapter 1 


The Greek Language 


The Greek language has a long and rich history stretching all the way from the 
thirteenth century B.C. to the present. The earliest form of the language is 
called “Linear B” (13th century B.C.). The form of Greek used by writers from 
Homer (8th century B.C.) through Plato (4th century B.C.) is called “Classical 
Greek.” It was a marvelous form of the language, capable of exact expression 
and subtle nuances. Its alphabet was derived from the Phoenician’s as was 
Hebrew’s. Classical Greek existed in many dialects of which three were pri- 
mary: Doric, Aeolic, and Ionic (of which Attic was a branch). 


Athens was conquered in the fourth century B.C. by King Philip of Macedonia. 
Alexander the Great, Philip’s son, who was tutored by the Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, set out to conquer the world and spread Greek culture and language. 
Because Alexander spoke Attic Greek, it was this dialect that was spread. It 
was also the dialect spoken by the famous Athenian writers. This was the 
beginning of the Hellenistic Age. 


As the Greek language spread across the world and met other languages, it 
was altered (which is true of any language). The dialects also interacted with 
each other. Eventually this adaptation resulted in what today we call Koine 
Greek. “Koine” (kown) means “common” and describes the common, every- 
day form of the language, used by everyday people. It was not considered a 
polished literary form of the language, and in fact some writers of this era pur- 
posefully imitated the older style of Greek (which is like someone today writ- 
ing in King James English). Koine was a simplified form of classical Greek and 
unfortunately many of the subtleties of classical Greek were lost. For example, 
in classical Greek ciAA0g meant “other” of the same kind while étepoc meant 
“other” of a different kind. If you had an apple and you asked for GiAAoc, you 
would receive another apple. But if you asked for etepoc, you would be given 
perhaps an orange. Some of these subtleties come through in Scripture but not 
often. It is this common, Koine Greek that is used in the Septuagint, the New 
Testament, and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 


For a long time Koine Greek confused many scholars. It was significantly dif- 
ferent from Classical Greek. Some hypothesized that it was a combination of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic. Others attempted to explain it as a “Holy Ghost 
language,” meaning that God created a special language just for the Bible. But 
studies of Greek papyri found in Egypt over the past one hundred years have 
shown that this language was the language of the everyday people used in the 
writings of wills, private letters, receipts, shopping lists, etc. 
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2 Part I: Introduction 


There are two lessons we can learn from this. As Paul says, “In the fullness of 
time God sent his son” (Gal 4:4), and part of that fullness was a universal lan- 
guage. No matter where Paul traveled he could be understood. 


But there is another lesson here that is perhaps a little closer to the pastor’s 
heart. God used the common language to communicate the Gospel. The gospel 
does not belong to the erudite alone; it belongs to all people. It now becomes 
our task to learn this marvelous language to help us make the grace of God 
known to all people. 


Chapter 2 


Learning Greek 


Before we start learning the language, we need to talk about how to learn. If 
you have developed any bad study habits they are going to be magnified as 
you set out to learn Greek. Let’s talk about a few of the essentials. 


Goal 


The main purpose of writing this book is to help you to understand better and 
to communicate more clearly the Word of God. This must be kept in mind at 
all times. It should motivate you, encourage you when you are frustrated, and 
give you perspective when you think you are going to crack. Remember the 
goal: a clearer, more exact, and more persuasive presentation of God’s saving 
message. 


But is knowing Greek essential in reaching this goal? If you are not fully con- 
vinced that this is so, you will have difficulty reaching the goal. In other words, 
is the language worth the effort? We have been blessed with a wealth of good 
and varied translations. A careful and critical use of these goes a long way in 
helping the preacher understand the Word of God better. It would be unfair to 
claim that the only way to be a good preacher is to know Greek. 


However, allow me a little parable and the point will become clear. You need 
to overhaul your car engine. What tools will you select? I would surmise that 
with a screw driver, hammer, a pair of pliers, and perhaps a crow bar, you 
could make some progress. But look at the chances you are taking. Without a 
socket wrench you could ruin many of the bolts. Without a torque wrench you 
cannot get the head seated properly. The point is, without the proper tools you 
run the risk of doing a minimal job, and perhaps actually hurting the engine. 


The same is true with preaching, teaching, preparing personal Bible studies, 
and learning Greek. Without the proper tools you are limited in your ability to 
deal with the text. When Jesus says of communion, “Drink ye all of it” (Matt 
26:27; KJV), what does the “all” refer to? All the drink, or all the people?! When 
Paul writes to the Ephesians that it is “by grace you have been saved through 
faith, and this is not of yourselves; it is a gift from God” (Eph 2:8), what does 
“it” refer to?? When Paul asks, “Do all speak in tongues” (1 Cor 12:30), is he 
implying that the answer is “Yes”?° 


1 The people. 
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But there is more. Almost all the best commentaries and biblical studies 
require a knowledge of Greek. Without it, you will not have access to the life- 
long labors of scholars who should be heard. I have seen a rather interesting 
pattern develop. The only people I have heard say that Greek is not important 
are those who do not themselves know Greek. Strange. Can you imagine 
someone who knows nothing about tennis say that it is unnecessary ever to 
take tennis lessons? Sounds ridiculous, doesn't it? 


The point of all this is to emphasize that you must think through why you 
want to learn Greek, and then you must keep your goal in sight at all times. 
John Wesley, perhaps one of the most effective ministers ever to mount a horse, 
is said to have been able to quote Scripture in Greek better than in English. 
How far do you want your ministry to go? The tools you collect, Greek being 
one of them, will to a significant degree determine your success from a human 
point of view. Set your goals high and keep them in sight. 


Memorization 


In order to learn Greek (or any language, as far as that goes) memorization is 
vital. For Greek you will have to memorize vocabulary words, endings, and 
various other things. In Greek the only way to determine, for example, 
whether a noun is singular or plural, or if a word is the subject or object of the 
verb, is by the ending of the word. So if you have not memorized the endings, 
you will be in big trouble. 


Along with grammar is the importance of memorizing vocabulary. There is 
very little joy in translating if you have to look up every other word in the lex- 
icon. Rote memory will be more difficult for some than others, so here are 
some suggestions. 


1. Make flash cards for vocabulary words and word endings. You can put 
them in your pocket and take them anywhere. Use them while waiting in 
lines, during work breaks, before classes, etc. They will become your life 
saver. 3 x 5 index cards cut in thirds are a nice size. 


2. Use the computer flash card system that is included with this text. You can 
tell it which words you have difficulty in remembering, and it can quiz 
you just on those. 


3. When memorizing words use mnemonic devices. For example, the Greek 
word for “face” is transliterated as “prosopon,” so it could be remembered 
by the phrase, “pour soap on my face.” It seems that the sillier these 
devices are the better, so don’t be ashamed. 


4. You must pronounce Greek consistently and write it neatly. If your 


pronunciation varies it is difficult to remember the words. 


The whole process of salvation, which includes our faith. 
He is stating that the answer is “No.” 


5. Say the words and endings out loud. The more senses involved in the 
learning process the better. So pronounce the words, listen to them, and 
write them out so you can see them. 


Exercises 


The greatest motivation for learning Greek comes during the homework 
assignments. Because most of the exercises are drawn from the New Testa- 
ment, you are constantly reminded why you are learning the language. We 
have tried to point out in the footnotes whenever a knowledge of the Greek 
helps you exegetically or devotionally to better understand the verse’s mean- 
ing. 


We will also be introducing you to intermediate grammar through the foot- 
notes to the exercises. Whereas the footnotes in the grammar are not essential, 
they are very important in the exercises. 


Be sure to treat the exercises as tests. Learn the chapter, do as many of the exer- 
cises as you can, work back through the chapter, and then do the exercises 
again. The more you treat the exercises as a test, the better you will learn the 
material and the better you will do on actual tests. 


Time and Consistency 


Very few people can “pick up” a language. For most of us it takes time, lots of 
it. Plan for that; remind yourself what you are trying to do, and spend the nec- 
essary time. But along with the amount of time is the matter of consistency. 
You cannot cram for tests; Greek will not stick, and in the long run you will 
forget it. Spend time every day; getting to know the language of the New Tes- 
tament deserves at least that. Remember, “Those who cram, perish.” 


Partners 


Few people can learn a language on their own. For sake of illustration, let me 
quote the story of John Brown as told by the great Greek grammarian A.T. 
Robertson. 


At the age of sixteen John Brown, of Haddington, startled a bookseller 
by asking for a copy of the Greek Testament. He was barefooted and 
clad in ragged homespun clothes. He was a shepherd boy from the 
hills of Scotland. “What would you do with that book?” a professor 
scornfully asked. “I'll try to read it,” the lad replied, and proceeded to 
read off a passage in the Gospel of John. He went off in triumph with 
the coveted prize, but the story spread that he was a wizard and had 
learned Greek by the black art. He was actually arraigned for witch- 
craft, but in 1746 the elders and deacons at Abernethy gave him a vote 
of acquittal, although the minister would not sign it. His letter of | 
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defence, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll says (The British Weekly, Oct. 3, 1918), 
“deserves to be reckoned among the memorable letters of the world.” 
John Brown became a divinity student and finally professor of divin- 
ity. In the chapel at Mansfield College, Oxford, Brown’s figure ranks 
with those of Doddridge, Fry, Chalmers, Vinet, Schleiermacher. He 
had taught himself Greek while herding his sheep, and he did it with- 
out a grammar. Surely young John Brown of Haddington should for- 
ever put to shame those theological students and busy pastors who 
neglect the Greek Testament, though teacher, grammar, lexicon are at 
their disposal.* 


This story points out how unusual it is for someone to learn Greek without the 
communal help of the class. Find a partner, someone who will test and quiz 
you, encourage and support you, and vice versa. 


Discipline 


Discipline is the bottom line. There are no magical solutions to learning Greek. 
It is achievable if you want it. It comes at a cost, but the rewards are tremen- 
dous. So get ready for the journey of your life as we travel through the pages 
of the New Testament. Enjoy the excitement of discovery and await the day 
when it will all bloom into fruition. 


4 A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (Broadman, 


1934) 4th edition, xix. 


Chapter 3 


The Alphabet and Pronunciation 


Overview 


We start each chapter with an overview of what you will be learning. This will 
give you a feel for what is to come, and should also be an encouragement when 
you see that there is not too much information in each chapter. 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e to write and pronounce the alphabet (consonants, vowels, diphthongs); 


e that “breathing marks” are on every word beginning with a vowel. 


The Greek Alphabet 


3.1 Footnotes in this volume are not necessary to learn (although they are 
often interesting), except in the vocabulary section where they may be 
significant. (The footnotes in the Workbook tend to be more impor- 
tant.) 


3.2 The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters.' At first it is only impor- 
tant to learn me English name, small letters, and pronunciation. The 
transliterations? will help. In our texts today, capitals are used only for 
proper ames the first word in a quotation, and the first word in the 
paragraph.° There is some disagreement as to the correct pronuncia- 
tion of a few of the letters; these are marked in the footnotes. We have 


There were several more, but they dropped out of use before the classical period. In 
some cases their influence can still be felt, especially in verbs. 


A transliteration is the equivalent of a letter in another language. For example, the 
Greek “beta” (B) is transliterated with the English “b.” This does not mean that a 
similar combination of letters in one language has the same meaning as the same 
combination in another. kat does not mean “cat.” But the Greek “$B” and the English 
“b” have the same sounds and often similar functions, and therefore it is said that 
the English “b” is the transliteration of the Greek “beta.” 


Originally the Bible was written in all capital letters with no punctuation, accent 
marks, or spaces between the words. For example, John 1:1 began, ENAPXHHNO 
AOTOX. Capital letters, or “majuscules,” were used until the later centuries A.D. 
when cursive script was adopted. Cursive script is like our handwriting where the 
letters are joined together. In Greek texts today, John 1:1 begins, "Ev apyq nv 0 Aoyos. 
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chosen the standard pronunciations that will help you learn the lan- 
guage the easiest. 


Notice the many similarities among the Greek and English letters, not 
only in shape and sound but also in their respective order in the alpha- 
bet. The Greek alphabet can be broken down into sections. It will par- 
allel the English for a while, differ, and then begin to parallel again. 
Try to find these natural divisions. 


The following chart shows the name of the letter (in English and 
Greek), the English transliteration (in italics), the letter written as a 
capital and as a small letter, and its pronunciation. 


Alpha CAO a A OL a as in father 
Beta Brto b B B b asin Bible 
Gamma youua 2g r Y g asin gone 
Delta deta = d A 5 d as in dog 
Epsilon ewyirov é E E e as in met 
Zeta Chto Z Z C z as in daze* 
Eta TITO. e H 7 e as in obey 
Theta Orta th 0 ) th as in thing 
Iota LTO i I l i as in intrigue? 
Kappa komma k K K k as in kitchen 
Lambda Aaupda 7 A r 1 as inlaw 

Mu LV m M UL m as in mother 
Nu Vv n N V n asinnew 

Xi Eu x sl 2 x as in axiom® 
Omicron Outkpov oO O 0 o as innot’ 

Pi TC p IT T p asin peach 
Rho pa } P 9 r as inxod® 


Some pronounce the zeta as the “dz” combination. This helps to differentiate it 
from the sigma. Wenham (19) says that it is pronounced “dz” unless it is the first 
letter in the word, in which case it is pronounced “z.” 


The iota can be either long (“intrigue”) or short (“intrigue”). Listen to how your 
teacher pronounces the words and you will pick up the differences. 


Some prefer a simple “x” sound for the xsi and not the double “xs” as in the word 
“axiom.” We feel that the “xs” combination helps to differentiate xsi from chi. How- 
ever, your teacher may prefer that you spell the letter “xi” and not “xsi.” 


oh tt 


The omicron is pronounced by some with a long “o” sound as in the word “obey.” 
It is pronounced by others with a short “o” sound as in the word “lot.” There is a 
question as to what the actual pronunciation of this letter was in the Koine period. 
In modern Greek it is long as in omega. We have chosen to use a short pronuncia- 
tion in order to differentiate the omicron from the omega. 


Sigma olywasS x o/¢ s asinstudy 

Tau TAV t T T t as in talk 
Upsilon dwywirov u/y Y v u_as the German ii” 
Phi ot ph D o ph as in phone 

Chi x1 ch xX x ch as in loch!” 

Psi Wi ps Y YW ps asin lips 
Omega wpeya Oo Q W® 0 asintone 


3.0 Writing the Letters 


dL 


3. 


Notice how a B 6 € 1 Kk o ¢ t and v look like their English 
counterparts. 


In Greek there are five letters that are transliterated by two letters. 
9 is th; § is xs; is ph; x is ch; py is ps. These are called double 
consonants. 


It is important that you do not confuse the 7 (eta) with the English 
“n,” the v (nu) with the “v,” the p (rho) with the “p,” the x (chi) 
with the “x,” or the w (omega) with the “w.” 


There are two sigmas in Greek. ¢ occurs only at the end of the 
word and o occurs elsewhere: a&n0otoA0c. 


The vowels in Greek are a, €, 1, 1, 0, V, W. 


3.4 Pronouncing the Letters 


1, 


8 
9 


You will learn the alphabet best by pronouncing the letters out 
loud as you write them, over and over. 


The name of a consonant is formed with the help of a vowel, but 
the sound of the consonant does not include that vowel. For 
example, u is the letter “mu,” but when mu appears in the word, 


ff fea 


there is no “u” sound. 


The following letters sound just like their English counterparts: 
BySerukKAuUVONTpPO/CT. 


fh 


Gamma (y) usually has a hard “g” sound, as in “get.” However, 
when it is immediately followed by y, «, x, or &, it is pronounced 
asa “n.” 


Some prefer the “rh” sound. 
Other suggestions are the u in “universe” and the oo in “book.” 


10 Pronounced with a decided Scottish accent. 


10 


3.5 


11 
12 


13 


14 
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For example, the word Gyyedocg is pronounced “angelos,” from 
which we get our word “angel.” The gamma pronounced like a 


fi ee 


n” is called a gamma nasal. . 


5. Alpha and iota can be either long or short. lota may have changed 
its sound (cf. “intrigue”, “intrigue”); alpha may not have.’ 
Epsilon and omicron are always short while eta and omega are 
always long. 


“Long” and “short” refer to the relative length of time it requires 
to pronounce the vowel (e.g., “father” and “cat”). 


6. Greek also has two breathing marks. Every word beginning with 
a vowel and all words beginning with a rho have a breathing 
mark. 


The rough breathing is a © placed over the first vowel and adds an 
“h” sound to the word. vmep is pronounced “huper.” Every word 
that begins with a rho or upsilon takes a rough breathing. 


The smooth breathing is a’ placed over the first vowel and is not 
depp P 

pronounced. umep (which is not a real Greek word) would be 

pronounced “uper.” &xootoXos is pronounced “a po sto los.” 


Pronouncing diphthongs 


i. Adiphthong consists of two vowels that produce but one sound. 
The second vowel is always an 1 or an v. They are pronounced as 


follows.!° 
Out as in aisle aipw 
El as in eight El 
Ol as in gil OLK1O. 
av asin sauerkraut vt0oc 
ov as in soup ovde 
v1 as in suite VLOG 
Ev, NV as in feud!* evduc / nugavev 


vl and nv are less common than the others. 


Most gamma nasals are formed from the yy combination. 


There is much discussion on this type of issue among scholars. The long alpha (e.g, 
“father”) would have taken longer to say than the short alpha. (e.g., “cat”). 


The diphthong wv is used in Classical Greek, but occurs in the New Testament only 
in the name Mwvong where there is always a diaeresis indicating that it is not a 
diphthong. 


Some suggest that the pronunciation of Tu is the same as saying “hey you” if you 
run the words together. 


iT 


2. An improper diphthong is made up of a vowel and an iota 
subscript. An iota subscript is a small iota written under the 
vowels a, 1, or w (a, 1, w) and normally is the last letter in a word. 
This iota has no effect on the pronunciation but is essential for 
translation, so pay close attention to it. 


a wpa 
7 Ypaon 
w oyw 


3. Ifa word begins with a diphthong, the breathing mark is placed 
over the second vowel of the diphthong (attew). 


If a capitalized word begins with a diphthong, the breathing mark 
is still over the second vowel (A1tew). 


If the word begins with two vowels that do not form a diphthong, 
the breathing mark stands in front of the capital ( Inoovc). 


4. In some words we find two vowels that normally form a 
diphthong, but in this case do not. To show that these two vowels 
are pronounced as two separate sounds, a diaeresis (') is placed 
over the second vowel ( Hoaiac). The at normally forms a 
diphthong, but in this word the diaeresis indicates that it forms 
two separate sounds: H oo 1 ac. Cf. naive in English. 


Summary 


It is essential that you learn the Greek alphabet right away. You cannot 
learn anything else until you do. 


Learn the English name, how to write the letter, and how to pronounce the 
letter. 


The vowels in Greek are a, €, 1, 1, 0, v, and w. 


Every word beginning with a vowel must have either a rough or smooth 
breathing mark. If the word begins with a diphthong, the breathing mark 
is over the second vowel. If the word is capitalized, the breathing mark 
goes either before the first vowel or over the second vowel, depending on 
whether the two vowels form a diphthong. 


A diphthong consists of two vowels pronounced as a single sound. The 
second vowel is always an iota or upsilon. 


An improper diphthong is a diphthong with an iota subscript under the 
vowel. The iota subscript does not affect pronunciation but is important in 
translation. 
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Advanced Information 


In most of the chapters there is information that some teachers consider essen- 
tial, but others do not. We have included that kind of information in the 
“Advanced Information” section of each chapter. 


3.6 Capital letters. If you want to learn capitals, notice that there are very 
few unexpected forms. The unusual ones are in bold print and under- 
lined. 


capital small comments 


A OL 

B B 

r Y 

A 6 

E E 

Z C 

H n 

2) Q 

J l 

K K 

A r 

M U 

N Vv 

= E Not be be confused with the capital theta (0). 
O O 

I] Tt 

P p Not to be confused with a capital English “P”. 
pz a/¢ Not to be confused with the capital epsilon (E). 
T 7 

b 4 Vv 

® 

Xx ye 

so y 

Q 7) 


The capitals may be familiar to some because of their use in designat- 
ing fraternities and sororities. 


Chapter 4 


Punctuation and Syllabification 


Exegetical Insight 


When the New Testament was first written there were no punctuation marks. 
In fact, the words were run together one after another without any separation. 
Punctuation and versification entered the text of manuscripts at a much later 
period. 


Obviously this has created some difficulties for contemporary scholars since 
the way a verse is punctuated can have a significant effect on the interpretation 
of the verse. One outstanding example is Romans 9:5. If a major stop is placed 
after kata oapKa (“according to the flesh”), then the final section of the verse 
is a statement about God the Father (the NEB has “May God, supreme above 
all, be blessed for ever! Amen”). However, if a minor stop is placed at that 
point, the final words of the sentence speak of Christ (the NIV has “Christ, who 
is God over all, forever praised! Amen”). 


Does it make any difference? Most scholars believe it does. If the latter punc- 
tuation brings out what Paul intended, then we have in this verse a clear-cut 
statement affirming the deity of Jesus Christ. He is, in fact, God. The way a 
translation handles an ambiguous verse such as this reveals the theological 
leanings of the translator. 


Robert H. Mounce 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e four Greek punctuation marks and three accents; 


¢ how to break a Greek word into parts so we can pronounce it 
(“syllabification”). 





Two of the favorite places at the Acropolis. 
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Greek Punctuation 


Punctuation 

Character English Greek 

QE0¢, comma comma 

BE0c. period period 

EOC" period above the line semicolon 
Oe0c; semicolon question mark! 


Diacritical Marks 
1. Diaeresis. This has already been explained in §3.5. 


2. Apostrophe. Whena preposition” ends with a vowel and the next 
word begins with a vowel, the final vowel of the first word drops 
out. This is called elision. It is marked by an apostrophe, which is 
placed where the vowel was dropped (e.g., am0 Euod becomes or’ 
€u0v). This is similar to the English contraction (e.g., “can’t”). 


3. Accents. Almost every Greek word has an accent mark.” It is 
placed over a vowel and shows which syllable receives the accent. 
Originally the accent was a pitch accent: the voice rose, dropped, 
or rose and dropped on the accented syllable. Eventually it 
became a stress accent as we have in English.* Most teachers are 
satisfied with students simply placing stress on the accented 
syllable. 


The acute accent shows that the pitch originally went up a little on 
the accented syllable (a1tew). 


The grave accent shows that the voice originally dropped a little 
on the accented syllable (koi Ge0¢ Nv 0 AOyos). 


The circumflex accent shows that the voice rose and then dropped 
a little on the accented syllable (ayvoic). 


Notice how the shape of the accent gives a clue as to the direction 
of the pitch. 


The question then becomes, when do you use which accent? 
Opinions vary from viewing the rules of accent placement as 


The form of a Greek question is not necessarily different from a statement; the punc- 
tuation and context are your main clues. 


Prepositions will be discussed in chapter 8. They are little words such as “in” and 
“over” that describe the relationship between two items. 


Some words appear to have two accents. There are certain words that lose their 
accent to the following word (“proclitic”) or the preceding word (“enclitic”), and 
you end up with a double accent on one word and no accent on the other. 
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essential to being totally unnecessary. Since the biblical 
manuscripts never had them originally, and since in our opinion 
they unnecessarily burden the beginning student, this text ignores 
the rules of accent placement (but see the Advanced Information 
section on p. 20). 


However, this does not mean that accents are worthless and 
should be ignored. Far from it. Accents serve us very well in three 
areas. 


e Pronunciation. If all the students in the class accent any syllable 
they wish, it can become very difficult to talk to each other. 
Consistently placing the stress on the accented syllable creates a 
desirable and necessary uniformity. 


e Memorization. If you do not force yourself to say a word the same 
way every time, vocabulary memorization becomes very difficult. 
Imagine trying to memorize the word kowwvica if you could not 
decide which syllable to accent. Try pronouncing “koi no ni a” 
four times, each time accenting a different syllable. See why 
consistency is desirable? 


e Identification. There are a few words that are identical except for 
their accents. ti¢ can mean “who?” and ti¢ can mean “someone.” 
There are also a few verbal forms where knowing the accent is 
helpful. We will point out these words and forms as we meet 
them. However, just remember that accents were not part of the 
original text and are open to interpretation. 


In English we use “stress” accents. This means that when we come to the syllable 
that receives the accent, we put a little more stress on the pronunciation of that syl- 
lable. But in Classical Greek, the accent originally was pitch, not stress. The voice 
rises or falls a little when the accented syllable is pronounced. Most teachers allow 
their students to use a stress accent when pronouncing Greek because the music 
pitch accent is difficult. By the time of Koine Greek, the accent may have been stress. 


There is an interesting story about a cannibal tribe that killed the first two mission- 
ary couples who came to them. They had tried to learn their language, but could 
not. The third brave couple started experiencing the same problems with the lan- 
guage as had the two previous couples until the wife, who had been a music major 
in college, recognized that the tribe had a very developed set of pitch accents that 
were essential in understanding the language. When they recognized that the 
accents were pitch and not stress, they were able to see the significance these 
accents played in that language and finally translated the Bible into that musically- 
minded language. Luckily for us, while Greek accents were pitch, they are not that 
important. 
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Syllabification 


How to Divide the Words 


Just as it is important to learn how to pronounce the letters correctly, 
it is also important to pronounce the words correctly. But in order to 
pronounce a Greek word you must be able to break it down into its 
syllables. This is called “syllabification,” and there are two ways you 
can learn it. 


The first is to recognize that Greek words syllabify in basically the 
same manner as English words do. Therefore, if you “go with your 
feelings,” you will syllabify Greek words almost automatically. If you 
practice reading 1 John 1, included in the exercises of this chapter, sy]- 
labification should not be a problem. I have read it for you on the CD- 
ROM included with this text. The second way is to learn some basic 
syllabification rules. 


It is essential that you master the process of syllabification, otherwise 
you will never be able to pronounce the words consistently, and you 
will have trouble memorizing them and communicating with your 
class mates. 
1. There is one vowel (or diphthong) per syllable. 
O& KT] KO © [LEV LLOP TY POD LEV 
Therefore, there are as many syllables as there are vowels/ 
diphthongs. 
2. A single consonant by itself (not a cluster?) goes with the following 
vowel. 
EW PO KO LEV € Oe O&O LE OO 
If the consonant is the final letter in the word, it will go with the 
preceding vowel. 
3. Two consecutive vowels that do not form a diphthong are divided. 


E Oe 0 OO LE BO ‘Hoatoac 


A consonant cluster is two or more consonants in a row. 
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A consonant cluster that can not be pronounced together® is divided, 
and the first consonant goes with the preceding vowel. 


ELL Tp0 OBEV ap xTIC 


A consonant cluster that can be pronounced together goes with the 
following vowel. 


XPl OTOG ypa on 
This includes a consonant cluster formed with u or v. 


€ OVE OLV TVED LO 


Double consonants’ are divided. 


O TOY VEX AO WeEV TOP PT] Ol & 


Compound words? are divided where joined. 


QVTL YPLOTOC Ek BoOAAW 


Summary 


A period above the line is a Greek semi-colon (literally, half a colon), and 
an English semi-colon is a Greek question mark. 


There are three accents. You do not have to know why they occur where 
they do, but pay attention to them as you pronounce the word. 


Greek syllabification basically follows English syllabification. Listen to 
your teacher pronounce the words and it will quickly become automatic. 


Vocabulary 


One of the most frustrating parts of learning language is memorization, espe- 
cially memorizing vocabulary. And yet, memorizing vocabulary is one of the 
essential elements if you are going to enjoy the language. If you have to look 
up every other word the language loses its charm. Because we are learning 


6 


One way to check whether a consonant cluster can be pronounced together is to see 
whether those consonants ever begin a word. For example, you know that the clus- 
ter ot can be pronounced together because there is a word otavpow. Although the 
lexicon may not show all the possible clusters, it will show you many of them. 


A “double consonant” is when the same consonant occurs twice in a row. 


Compound words are words made up of two distinct words. Of course, right now 
you cannot tell what is a compound word because you do not know any of the 
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biblical Greek only, we have a set number of words, and statistically there are 
a few significant facts. 


There are 5,437 different words in the New Testament. They occur a total of 
138,162 times.’ But there are only 313 words (5.8% of the total number) that 
occur 50 times or more. In addition, for special reasons you will be asked to 
learn six more words that occur less than fifty times. These 319 words account 
for 110,425 word occurrences, or 79.92% of the total word count, almost four 
out of five.!2 For example, Kai (the word for “and”) occurs 9,153 times. Learn 
that one word and you know 6.7% of the total word count. 


The point is that if you learn these 319 words well, you can read the bulk of the 
New Testament. We feel it is counterproductive to learn more, unless you 
really like doing things like that. Your time is better spent reading the Bible or 
learning grammar. And 319 words are not very many. Most introductory text- 
books for other languages have about 2,000 words. 


For encouragement we have included in parentheses how many times each 
vocabulary word occurs, and at the end of every chapter we will tell you what 
percent of the 138,162 word occurrences you now know. 


In this chapter we have listed some Greek words that have come over directly 
into English (“cognates”).'! Seeing the similarities between languages can 
often be helpful. Some of the cognates are not part of many peoples’ vocabu- 
lary, but we have found that it is still helpful to know that the cognates exist. 
Most of the cognates and their definitions were drawn from Ernest Klein’s 
masterful study, Etymological Dictionary, with good suggestions from Bruce 
Metzger’s Lexical Aids. 


But remember: never define a Greek word on the basis of its English cognate! 
English was not a language until much later, so it had no impact on the mean- 
ing of Greek. Think of as many cognates as you can for the following words. 
We will list cognates in the footnotes. 


When you use FlashWorks, you will notice that it lists more information for 
each word. For example, for ayyeAoc it has &yyeXo<, -ov, 0. You will learn about 
this additional information in subsequent chapters. 


OLYYEAOC angel, messenger (175) 
CLULT|V verily, truly, amen, so let it be (129) 
avOPWIOG man, mankind, person, people, humankind, 


human being (550)! 


All frequency numbers come from the software program Accordance. 


10 There are also a few special forms of words you are given in the vocabulary. If a 


vocabulary word does not have its frequency listed after it, that word is not 
included in this frequency counting. 


As you will see, kappa came over into English as a “c.” Remember also that when 


4s uF 


upsilon is not in a diphthong, it is transliterated as “y. 


Theology is the study of God. 
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OLMOOTOAOG apostle, envoy, messenger (80) 
ToArrrato Galilee (61)'° 

ypaon writing, Scripture (50)'4 

Sofa glory, majesty, fame (166)! 

Eyw I (1,725)16 

EOYOATOG last (52)!” 

Con life (135)!8 

Qe0¢ God, god (1,317)!” 

Kot and, even, also, namely (9,153)7° 
KOpd10 heart, inner self (156)*' 

KOOJLOG world, universe, humankind (186)*2 
AOYOS word, Word, statement, message (330)? 
TLVEVLLOL spirit, Spirit, wind, breath, inner life (379)-4 
Mpopntng prophet (144) 

ociBBatov Sabbath, week (68)*° 

12 Anthropology, the study of humans. 

'3 Most names are easily recognized. 

4 An autograph is a writing of one’s own (avt0c) name. 

The doxology is a “word” (A0yo¢, see below) of “praise.” 

16 Ego, the “I” or “self” of a person. 

17 Eschatology is the study of last things. 

18 Zoology is the study of animal life. 
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20 Triskaidekaphobia is the fear (doBoc) of the number 13, 3 (tpeic) and (Kat) 10 (Seka). 
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Cardiology is the study of the heart. Notice how the kappa came over into English 


fi vf 
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Cosmology is the philosophical study of the universe. 


This word has a wide range of meaning, both in Greek and in English. It can refer 
to what is spoken, or it can be used philosophically /theologically for the “Word” 
(John 1:1-18). As you can see from examples above, Aoyoc (or the feminine Aoyia) is 
often used in compounds to denote the “study” of something. 

By “Spirit” we mean the Holy Spirit. Remember, in Greek there are no silent conso- 
nants, so the pi is pronounced; unlike in English where, for example, the “p” is not 
pronounced in the word, “pneumatic.” Pneumatology is the study of spiritual 
beings. 


oaPBatov often occurs in the plural, but can be translated as a singular. 
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duwvn sound, noise, voice (139)26 


Xpuot0¢ Christ, Messiah, Anointed One (529) 


Proper names are especially easy to learn. 


"ABpaou Abraham (73) 
Aavis David (59) 
TlavAoc Paul (158) 
Tletpoc Peter (156) 
TliAatosc Pilate (55) 
Liwwv Simon (75) 


There are many other words that we could show you, but as you can see, learn- 
ing vocabulary does not have to be that difficult. Learn these vocabulary 
words now. 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 26 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 16,100 
Number of word occurrences to date: 16,100 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 11.65% 


Remember that 11.65% translates into knowing more than one out of every ten 
word occurrences. One out of ten! Encouraged? 


Advanced Information 


4.4 Basic rules for accents. If you want to know the basics about accents, 
here they are. 


1. The acute (° ) can occur on any of the last three syllables. 


2. The circumflex (~ ) can occur only on one of the last two syllables 
and will always be over a long vowel. n and w are always long 
vowels. a , 1, and v can be either long or short. @ is always long. 

26 The double meaning of “sound” and “voice,” along with the double meaning of 
mvevua as “wind” and “spirit,” creates the pun in John 3:8. TO TLVEVLOL omov OEAEL 
RVEL, KOU um bwvtv QvVTOU GLKOVELC, GA ovK oda MOBEV EPYETAL KAL TOV 
VDIQYEL OVTWS EOTLV NAG 0 YEYEVVNHEVOS EK TOD MvEvLATOG. A phonograph is liter- 
ally a “writer of sounds.” 


27 In the Old Testament and the earlier parts of the New Testament “ypiot0¢” was a 


title, but as you move through Acts and it becomes so closely associated with Jesus 
that it becomes a personal name like “Jesus” and should be capitalized (Xptotos). 
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3. The grave ( ) is formed when a word is normally accented with 
an acute on the final syllable. When the word is not followed by a 
punctuation mark, then the acute becomes a grave. In other 
words, if the word is accented on the final syllable, the Greeks 
always dropped their voices at the end of a word, but raised it 
when the word was at the end of a clause or sentence. 


4. Accents on nouns try to stay on the same syllable. This is called 
consistent accent. Accents on verbs try to move as far back toward 
the beginning of the verb as possible. This is called recessive accent. 


If you want to learn more about accents, check out my Morphology of 
Biblical Greek. 


Here are some more Greek words. What are some English cognates? 
You do not need to learn the Greek words now. 


word definition 

yarn love 

OdEA0¢ brother 

OYLOC holy 

OULO blood 

OLLLOAPTLO sin 

yAooou tongue, language 
EKKATIOLO church, Church, assembly, congregation 
EPYOV work 

EVOYYEALOV good news, Gospel 
OAVATOC death 

8povoc throne 

Inoovs Jesus 

‘Topana Israel 

A180¢ stone 

UEVOC large, great 
untnp mother 

MwvorTc Moses 

VOLLOG law 

LAapaporn parable 

LATO father 
TpEOBUTEPOG elder 

up fire 

vbwp water 

Dapioatoc Pharisee 


worn 


soul, life, self 


Chapter 5 


Introduction to English Nouns 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn the following: 


5.1 


5.2 


terms used in English grammar (inflection, case, number, gender, lexical 
form); 


other terms such as definite article, predicate nominative, and declension; 
parts of speech (noun, adjective, preposition, subject / predicate); 


a brief introduction to verbs. 


Introduction 


As strange as it may seem, the first major obstacle many of you must 
overcome is your lack of knowledge of English grammar. For what- 
ever reasons, many do not know enough English grammar to learn 
Greek grammar. We cannot teach about the Greek nominative case 
until you know what a case is. You must learn to crawl before walking. 


For this reason we begin our discussion of Greek nouns with a short 
introduction to the English grammar relevant for studying nouns. (A 
similar discussion is included before we start talking about verbs.) At 
the beginning of every chapter we will introduce some of the finer 
points of English grammar that are relevant for that chapter. 


There is a lot of information in this chapter. The purpose is not to over- 
whelm you, but to introduce you to nouns and provide a central loca- 
tion for reference. As you have questions in the later chapters, refer 
back to this chapter. 


Inflection 


Sometimes the form of a word changes when it performs different 
functions in a sentence or when the word changes its meaning. This is 
called “inflection.” For example, the personal pronoun is “he” if it 
refers to a male, and “she” if it refers to a female. It is “she” when it is 
the subject of the sentence (e.g., “She is my wife.”), but changes to 
“her” when it is the direct object (e.g., “The teacher flunked her.”) If 
the king and queen have one son, he is the “prince,” but if they have 
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two they are “princes.” If their child is a girl she is called a “princess.” 
All these changes are examples of inflection. 


Compared with most languages, English is not highly inflected. 
Greek, on the other hand, is highly inflected. Almost every word is 
altered depending upon its use in the sentence and its meaning. 


The following grammatical concepts can affect the form of a word in 
both languages. 


Case. Words perform different functions in a sentence. These different 
functions are called “cases.” In English there are three cases: subjec- 
tive, objective, and possessive. Some English words change their form 
when they switch functions, while other words stay basically the 
same. (In the following examples, the personal pronoun “he” will 
change depending upon its case.) 


If a word is the subject of the sentence, it is in the subjective case. (“He 
is my brother.”) The subject is that which does the action of the active 
verb. 


e The subject is usually the first noun (or pronoun) before the verb 
in a sentence. For example: “Bill ran to the store.” “The ball broke 
the window.” Word order shows that both Bill and ball are the 
subjects of their verbs. 


°e However, sometimes it is hard to determine which word is the 
subject. You can usually find out by asking the question “who?” 
or “what?” For example, “Who ran to the store?” “Bill.” “What 
broke the window?” “The ball.” 


If a word shows possession, it is in the possessive case. (“His Greek 
Bible is always by his bed.”) 


If a word is the direct object, it is in the objective case. The direct 
object is the person or thing that is directly affected by the action of the 
verb. This means that whatever the verb does, it does so to the direct 
object. (“The teacher will flunk him if he does not take Greek seri- 
ously.”) 


e It usually follows the verb in word order. For example: “Robin 
passed her test.” “The waiter insulted Brian.” Test and Brian are 
the direct objects. 


e You can usually determine the direct object by asking yourself the 
question “what?” or “whom?” Robin passed what? Her test. The 
Waiter insulted whom? Brian. 
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Subjective “He borrowed my computer. 


Possessive | possession | “He borrowed my computer.” 
Objective direct “He borrowed my computer.” 





We chose the pronoun “he” for some of the illustrations above because 
it changes its form quite readily. Most words will not, except for the 
possessive case. For example, the word “teacher” stays the same 
whether it is the subject (“The teacher likes you.”) or the direct object 
(“You like the teacher.”). However, to form the possessive it will 
change by the addition of an apostrophe s. (“She is the feacher’s pet.”) 


Number. Words can be either singular or plural, depending upon 
whether they refer to one, or more than one. For example, “Students 
(plural) should learn to study like this student” (singular). 


Gender. Some words, mostly pronouns, change their form depending 
upon whether they are referring to a masculine, feminine, or neuter 
object. For example, “He (masculine gender) gave if (neuter gender) to 
her (feminine gender).” (He, it, and her are all forms of the same pro- 
noun, the third person singular personal pronoun.) 


Another example is the word “prince.” If the heir to the throne is male, 
then he is the “prince.” But if the child is female, she is the “princess.” 
Most English words do not change to indicate gender. “Teacher” 
refers to either a woman or a man. If a word refers to neither a mascu- 
line or feminine thing, then it is neuter. 


Natural gender means that a word takes on the gender of the object it 
represents. We refer to a rock as an “it” because we do not regard the 
rock as male or female. But we refer to a man as “he” and a woman as 
td she. iid 


In Greek, pronouns follow natural gender but nouns for the most part 
do not. opaptia is a feminine noun meaning “sin,” although “sin” is 
not a female concept; aaptwAog can be a masculine noun meaning 
“sinner,” although “sinner” is not a masculine concept. 


Declension. In English, there are different ways to form the plural. For 
example, to form the plural of most words you add an “s” (“books”). 
However, other words form their plurals by changing a vowel in the 
word (“man” becomes “men”). Although these two words form their 
plurals differently, both plurals perform the same function. They indi- 
cate more than one item. 
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Notice that it does not matter how a word forms its plural as far as 
meaning is concerned. “Children” and “childs,” if the latter were a 
word, would mean the same thing. 


Parts of Speech 


Noun. A noun is a word that stands for someone or something. In the 
sentence, “Bill threw his big black book at the strange teacher,” the 
words “Bill,” “book,” and “teacher” are nouns. 


Adjective. An adjective is a word that modifies a noun (or another 
adjective). In the sentence above, “big,” “black,” and “strange” are 
adjectives that modify nouns. In the sentence, “The dark brown Bible 
costs too much,” “dark” is an adjective modifying another adjective 
“brown.” 


Preposition. A preposition is a word that shows the relationship 
between two other words. For example, the relationship can be spatial 
(“The Greek text is under the bed.”) or temporal (“The student always 
studies after the ball game.”). 


The word or phrase following the preposition is the object of the prep- 
osition (“bed” in the first example, “the ball game” in the second). 


Subject and predicate. A sentence can be broken down into two parts. 
The term subject describes the subject of the verb and what modifies 
the subject. Predicate describes the rest of the sentence, including 
verb, direct object, etc. 


Definite article. In English, the definite article is the word “the.” In the 
sentence, “The student is going to pass,” the definite article is identi- 
fying one student in particular (even though context is required to 
know which one it is). 


Indefinite article. In English, the indefinite article is the word “a.” In 
the sentence, “A good student works every day on her Greek,” the 
article is indefinite because it does not identify any one particular stu- 
dent. It is indefinite about the person of whom it is speaking. 


If the word following the indefinite article begins with a vowel, the 
indefinite article will be “an.” 


Subjects and Verbs 


The formal study of verbs has been deferred until chapter 15. For now, 
you are to concentrate on nouns and learn them well. Later we will 
tackle verbs. 
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However, there is one important grammatical note you need to learn 
in order to make sense of the exercises. The ending of the verb indicates 
person and number. For example, the e1g ending on ypadeic tells you that 
the subject is “you.” The e1 ending on ypadet tells you that the subject 
is “he,” “she,” or “it.” ypaderg means “you write,” while ypadet means 
“he writes.” You will see how this works out in the exercises. 
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“I” and “we” are considered “first person,” “you” is second person, 
and everything else (including “he,” “she,” and “it”) are third person. 


An important consequence of this is that a Greek sentence does not 
need to have an expressed subject; the subject can be implied by the 
verb. So, ov ypadetg and ypadets both mean, “You write.” The “you” 
comes from both the pronoun ov as well as the ending on the verb. 


In the exercises, we will always include the pronoun (e.g., “he,” 
“they,” “we”) in the translation of the verb. If there is an expressed 
subject, you would not use the pronoun. 


avOpwrtog ypader (he/she/it writes) to BiBAtov. 
A man writes the book. 


In this sentence, you would not translate, “A man he writes the book.” 
You would simply say, “A man writes the book.” However, if the sub- 
ject were not expressed, i.e., if @v@pwnog were not present, then you 
would translate, “He writes the book.” 

One more point. ypadet can mean “he writes,” “she writes,” or “it 
writes.” The e1 ending is used with all three genders. Only context will 
help you decide which gender is correct. We will always translate 
verbs in the exercises up to chapter 15 with all three pronouns, and it 
is up to you to decide which is the more appropriate translation based 
on context. 


avOpwrtos ypader (he/she /it writes) thv ypadny. 
A man writes the book. 


Chapter 6 


Nominative and Accusative; 
Definite Article 


(First and Second Declension Nouns) 


Exegetical Insight 


The nominative case is the case that the subject is in. When the subject takes an 
equative verb like “is” (i.e., a verb that equates the subject with something 
else), then another noun also appears in the nominative case-the predicate 
nominative. In the sentence, “John is a man,” “John” is the subject and “man” 
is the predicate nominative. In English the subject and predicate nominative 
are distinguished by word order (the subject comes first). Not so in Greek. 
Since word order in Greek is quite flexible and is used for emphasis rather than 
for strict grammatical function, other means are used to distinguish subject 
from predicate nominative. For example, if one of the two nouns has the defi- 
nite article, it is the subject. 


As we have said, word order is employed especially for the sake of emphasis. 
Generally speaking, when a word is thrown to the front of the clause it is done 
so for emphasis. When a predicate nominative is thrown in front of the verb, 
by virtue of word order it takes on emphasis. A good illustration of this is John 
1:1c. The English versions typically have, “and the Word was God.” But in 
Greek, the word order has been reversed. It reads, 


Kor 8€0¢ Nv Oo dAoyoc 
and God was the Word. 


We know that “the Word” is the subject because it has the definite article, and 
we translate it accordingly: “and the Word was God.” Two questions, both of 
theological import, should come to mind: (1) why was 80¢ thrown forward? 
and (2) why does it lack the article? In brief,’ its emphatic position stresses its 
essence or quality: “What God was, the Word was” is how one translation 
brings out this force. Its lack of a definite article keeps us from identifying the 
person of the Word (Jesus Christ) with the person of “God” (the Father). That is 
to say, the word order tells us that Jesus Christ has all the divine attributes that 


1 This verse is dealt with in more detail by Wallace, pp. 266-269. 
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the Father has; lack of the article tells us that Jesus Christ is not the Father. 
John’s wording here is beautifully compact! It is, in fact, one of the most ele- 
gantly terse theological statements one could ever find. As Martin Luther said, 
the lack of an article is against Sabellianism; the word order is against Arian- 
ism. 


To state this another way, look at how the different Greek constructions would 
be rendered: 


KOLO AOyOS V0 8E0¢ = “and the Word was the God” (i.e., the Father; 


Sabellianism) 
KOLO AOYOS TV E0c “and the Word was a god” (Arianism) 
KQL BE0G TV 0 AOYOC “and the Word was God” (Orthodoxy). 


Jesus Christ is God and has all the attributes that the Father has. But he is not 
the first person of the Trinity. All this is concisely affirmed in Kai @e0¢ nv 6 
NOYOS. 


Daniel B. Wallace 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e to identify whether a noun is first or second declension; 


e two cases and their endings: the nominative (used when the noun is the 
subject); the accusative (used when the noun is the direct object); 


e the forms of the word “the” and how they “agree” with the noun they are 
modifying; 
e two hints for effective translation; 


e the first three of eight noun rules. 


Introduction 


6.1 This is by far the longest chapter in this text. We are meeting some 
important ideas for the first time, and we want to cover them ade- 
quately. Most of it is grammar and not much is memory work, so take 
heart. There is a review part way through and a summary at the end. 


The chapters in this text are laid out consistently. Each one starts with 
an exegetical insight designed to illustrate some point you will be 
learning in the chapter, an overview, and a discussion of relevant 
English grammar. Then you will learn the Greek grammar, and finish 
with a summary of the entire discussion, a vocabulary section, and 
sometimes an advanced section. 


6.2 
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English 


Everything you need to know about English grammar in this chapter 
has been covered in chapter 5. 


Greek 


The Form of the Greek Noun 


6.3 


6.4 


6.5 
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Do not memorize the endings in the following illustrations. All we 
want you to see is how inflection works. 


Case endings. The case of a word in Greek is indicated by the “case 
ending.” This is a suffix added to the end of the word. For example, 
the basic word for “apostle” is anootoAo. If the word is functioning as 
the subject of the verb, it takes a case ending that is equivalent to the 
“subjective” case in English: ¢ (axootoAoc). If it is functioning as the 
direct object of the sentence, it takes a case ending that is equivalent to 
the “objective” case in English: v (am00ToAov). 


0 ONOOTOAOG NEUMEL TOV ATOOTOAOV. 
The apostle sends the apostle. 


In English, we normally use word order to determine the function of 
a word. If the word is the subject of the verb, it comes before the verb; 
if it is the direct object of the verb, it comes after the verb. But in Greek, 
it is the case ending, not the word order, that indicates the function of a 
word; therefore, it is extremely important to learn the case endings 
well. 


The following issues affect which case ending is used in a specific 
instance. 


Stem. If you take the case ending off a noun you are left with the stem. 
The stem of A0yo¢ is Aoyo. It is the stem of a noun that carries the actual 
meaning of the word. 


It is essential that you be able to identify the stem of a word. 


Gender. A noun is either masculine, feminine, or neuter. A noun has 
only one gender and it never varies.” 


A word is not always the gender you might expect (cf. “natural gen- 
der,” 85.6). coptwro0¢ means “sinner” and is masculine, but it does 
not mean that a sinner is male. awaptia means “sin” and is a feminine 
noun, but it does not mean that sin is a feminine trait. 


There are a few words that are both masculine and feminine, but we will not meet 
them for some time. 
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However, there are certain patterns that will help you remember the 
gender of a word. Words listed in the vocabulary section that end in 
og are usually masculine, words ending with ov are usually neuter, 
and words ending in eta or alpha are mostly feminine. 

Number. Instead of adding an “s” to a word, Greek indicates singular 
or plural by using different case endings. amootoA0g means “apostle” 
and anmootodo1 means “apostles.” The difference between the singular 
and plural is indicated by the case endings ¢ and 1. 


Declensions. We discussed in §5.7 how there are different patterns 
that Emglishy nouns follow in forming their plural. Some add “s,” oth- 
ers add “es,” while others change the vowel in the stem of ae word 
(e.g.,“men”). The pattern a word follows does not affect its meaning, 
only its form. “Children” and “childs” would mean the same thing, if 
the latter were actually a word. 


In Greek there are basically three inflectional patterns used to create 
the different case endings. Each of these patterns is called a “declen- 
sion.” What declension a particular noun follows has no bearing on 
the meaning of the word. The different declensions affect only the form of 
the case ending. 


e Nouns that have a stem ending in an alpha or eta are first 
declension, take first declension endings, and are primarily 
feminine (e.g., ypadn). 


e Nouns that have a stem ending in an omicron are second 
declension, take second declension endings, and are mostly 
masculine or neuter (&n00TOANG; Epyov). 


e If the stem of a word ends in a consonant it is third declension. 
We will deal with the third declension in chapter 10. 


For example, a first declension case ending for the subject of the verb 
is nothing; the stem stands by itself (ypaon; wpa). 

T] WP EOTLV VUV. 

The hour is now. 


A second declension case ending for the subject of the verb is ¢ (a0- 
OTOAOG). : 


0 OMOOTOADS AEVEL TOV AOYOV. 
The apostle speaks the word. 


Remember: declension affects only the case ending used; it does not 
affect meaning. 


If anootoA0g (masc) and anootoAn (fem) were both words, they would have the 
same meaning (except anoatoA0g would designate a man and amoot0AT a woman). 


ot 


Since the final letter of the noun stem determines its declension, a noun 
can belong to only one declension. 


Indeclinable. Some words in Greek are indeclinable, such as personal 
names and words borrowed from other languages. Their form, there- 
fore, does not change regardless of their meaning or function in the 
sentence. 


First Two Cases 
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Nominative. In this chapter we will learn two of the five Greek cases. 
The first is the nominative case. The primary function of the nomina- 
tive case is to indicate the subject of the sentence. In other words, if a 
word is the subject of the verb it will have a nominative case ending. 


As we have seen above, one of the nominative singular case endings 
is sigma. In the following sentence, which word is the subject? (ayana 
means “he loves” and tov means “the.”) 


0 BE0S HYANA TOV KOOLOV. 


Accusative. If a word is the direct object of the verb it will be in the 
accusative case. This means that it will have an accusative case end- 
ing. 


One of the accusative singular case endings is v. In the following sen- 
tence, which word is the direct object? 


0 80g KHYATG Xpiotov. 


Word order. Notice in the example above that you do not determine 
whether a word is the subject or the object by its order in the sentence 
as you do in English. The only way to determine the subject or direct object 
of a Greek sentence ts by the case endings. 


This cannot be stressed too much. Your natural inclination will be to 
ignore the case endings and assume that the word before the verb is 
the subject and the word after the verb is the direct object. Fight this 
tendency! 


In Greek, the ending ¢ shows you that this word is in the nominative 
and therefore is the subject. The ending v shows you that this word is 
the accusative and therefore is the direct object.* In the following 
examples locate the subjects and direct objects. Note that although 
each example has the same meaning (“God loves the world”), the 
order of the words is different. 


As we will see, these letters are also endings for other cases, but for the sake of this 


illustration we make the simplification. 
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Oe0c AYATA tov KOGUOV. TOV KOOWOV Oo HYATA. 
QYATA TOV KOOWOV OEoc. ayaa Ococ tov KOOLOV. 


As a general rule, try to maintain the same order of the Greek words 
in your translation if possible. While word placement does not deter- 
mine function, it does help in some situations to understand the 
author’s intention. For example, Ephesians 2:8 starts, “For by grace 
you have been saved through faith.” Paul wanted to emphasize, 
above all else, that salvation is due to God’s grace, and therefore he 
places that fact first for emphasis. Your translation should retain that 
emphasis, as long as it is acceptable English. 


Lexicons and lexical form. Whereas most people call them “dictionar- 
ies,” scholars call them lexicons. 


The form of the word found in the lexicon is called the lexical form. 
The lexical form of a Greek noun is its form in the nominative singular. 
For example, the lexical form of koopov (accusative singular) is koopos. 


Your vocabulary words are given in their lexical forms. Whenever you 
are asked to explain the form of an inflected Greek word, you must be 
able to indicate its lexical form; otherwise, you will not be able to look 
up the word in the lexicon and find its meaning. 


Review 
We are halfway through this lesson, so let’s stop and review what we 
have learned so far. 


a. Greek uses different case endings to indicate the case (nominative; 
accusative), gender (masculine; feminine; neuter), and number 
(singular; plural). 


b. The stem of the word is the basic form of the word that carries its 
meaning. It is discovered by removing the case ending. 


c. Stems ending in an alpha or eta are in the first declension; stems 
ending in omicron are in the second declension. 


d. Ifa word is the subject of a verb, it is in the nominative case and 
uses nominative case endings. 


e. Ifa word is the direct object of a verb, it is in the accusative case 
and uses accusative case endings. 


f. Word order does not determine the function of a word, but it can 
show the author’s emphasis. 


g. The lexical form of a noun is the nominative singular. 
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Case Endings 


Form. The following chart is called a “paradigm.” All the paradigms 
in this book have the same basic structure. Here are some important 
hints. 


The singular forms are on top, and the plural below. 
The order left to right is masculine, feminine, neuter. 


The “2 - 1-2” along the top means that the masculine follows the 
second declension, the feminine follows the first declension, and 
the neuter follows the second. As we have noted, the first 
declension is usually feminine, and the second declension is 
usually masculine or neuter. 


Learn these endings! Without them, you will never be able to 
translate anything. 


Be sure to memorize the endings by themselves, not only what 
they look like when attached to a word. Otherwise you will not 
easily be able to identify the endings on other nouns. 


The key to learning these paradigms is to realize that translation 
does not require you to repeat paradigms; it requires you to recognize the 
endings when you see them. 


Older methods of learning Greek required you to memorize 
paradigm after paradigm, fifty-two in all. You can still do that if 
you wish, but that means that for the rest of your life you will 
have to review paradigm after paradigm. You get the picture. We 
offer you a different approach. Memorize the definite article, one 
other paradigm, and eight rules. That’s all there is to it. Which 
way would you like to go? 


We suggest that you read the paradigms left to right, not top to 
bottom. When you are translating a verse, you will be looking for 
a word in the nominative to be the subject, and at first you do not 
care about its gender. 


Use flash cards. Put each ending on a different card, carry them 
with you wherever you go, mix them up, and review them over 
and over again. 


Always say the endings out loud, and always pronounce them the 
same way. The more senses you employ in memorization the 
better. Pronounce the ending out loud; listen to yourself speak; 
write the ending down; look at what you have written. 


This is the paradigm of the case endings used by the first and second 
declensions, nominative and accusative.” A dash (-) means that no 
case ending is used and the stem of the noun stands by itself. The 
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underline (a) means that the case ending joins with the final stem 
vowel.® These endings must be learned perfectly.’ 


Z 1 2 
masc fem neut 
nom sg G “ 
acc Sg Vv v 
nom pl l l a 
acc pl UC 6 a 


When attached to the final stem vowel they look like this. 


Z 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg OCG Hn a OV 
acc SQ Ov Nv av OV 
nom pl Ot eal Oo 
acc pl OUuG OG a 


As you can see, we have to make allowance for the two stem vowels 
in the feminine, and there are no underlinings. 


6.14 Hints 


“J 


* The masculine and feminine case endings are often identical. In 
the nominative and accusative, the neuter is usually distinct from 
the masculine. 


* In the neuter, the nominative and accusative singular are always 
the same, and the nominative and accusative plural are always the 
same (see 86.19 below). Context will usually show you whether 
the word is the subject or direct object. 


If you have studied Greek before, you will notice a few differences. Just about every 
grammar teaches that the final stem vowel is part of the case ending, o¢ and not c. 
Not only is this incorrect, but in our opinion it makes learning Greek much more 
difficult. If you learn the true case endings, you will find that memorization is kept 
toa minimum! 


This is called “contraction,” and we will discuss it in detail later. For example, the 
stem of the noun épyov is €pyo. When it is in the neuter plural its form is epya. The 
omicron and alpha have “contracted” to alpha. épyo + a» Epya. 


If you really want to be technical, the ending for the masculine accusative plural is 
vg. But because of the nature of the nu, it drops out. In order to compensate for the 
loss of the letter, the omicron of the stem lengthens to ov (*A0yo + vg > AOyOS > AOYOUS). 
It is easier just to memorize the ending as vc. 


6.15 


6.16 


6.17 


6.18 


ow 


Nouns 


Paradigm of the word and case endings. Now let’s add the case end- 
ings to the nouns. Be sure to differentiate between the stem and the 
case ending. 


Z 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg AOYOS youdn wpa EPYOV 
acc sg AOYOV yYpadnV  wpav EPYOV 
nom pl AOYOU ypadai wpa Epo. 
acc pl AOYOUC ypadac  wpac EPYOL 


Notice which endings are going to give you trouble. The nu occurs in 
several places. You will also discover that the alpha is used in many 
places. 


Feminine. In the paradigm there are two feminine nouns, ypaon and 
wpa. The only difference between the forms of these two words is the 
final stem vowel. ypan ends in eta, and wpa ends in alpha. If you 
think of the alpha and eta as being related vowels, then you will not 
have to learn two different patterns for feminine nouns. They are 
identical except for the final stem vowel. 


However, notice also that in the plural the stem of ypaon ends in an 
alpha and not an eta. All first declension nouns that have eta in the sin- 
gular shift to alpha in the plural. 


Parse. When asked to “parse” a noun, you should specify five things 
about the word. 


1. case (nominative, accusative) 

2. number (singular, plural) 

3. gender (masculine, feminine, neuter) 
4. lexical form (nominative singular) 


5. inflected meaning 


For example, X\oyous is accusative plural masculine, from X0y0¢, mean- 
ing “words.” 


This is only a suggestion. Teachers will vary on their preferred order 
of parsing. 


Parsing neuter nouns. When parsing a neuter word that is either 
nominative or accusative, our suggestion is to list both possibilities. 
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When you are translating a sentence and come across one of these 
forms, it is important that you have trained yourself to realize that the 
word can be either the subject or direct object. If you make an assump- 
tion that it is the subject when in fact it is the direct object, you may 
never be able to translate the sentence. But if you are accustomed to 
parsing it as “nominative/accusative,” you will be less likely to make 
this mistake. 


For example, Epyov is nominative or accusative singular neuter, from 
epyov, meaning “work.” 


The First Three Noun Rules 


These are the first three of the famous eight noun rules. Learn them 
exactly! 


1. Stems ending in alpha or eta are in the first declension, stems ending in 
omicron are in the second, and consonantal stems are in the third. 


2. Every neuter word has the same form in the nominative and accusative. 
Epyov could be either nominative or accusative. 


3. Almost all neuter words end in alpha in the nominative and accusative 
plural. 


All of the eight noun rules are listed in the Appendix, page 344. 


Definite Article 


Summary. The definite article is the only article in Greek. There is no 
indefinite article (“a,” cf. 86.26). For this reason you can refer to the 
Greek definite article simply as the “article.” 


Agreement. The article has case, number, and gender. The article 
always agrees with the noun that it modifies in case, number, and gender. In 
other words, if a noun is nominative, singular, masculine (avOpwroc), 
the article that modifies it will be nominative, singular, masculine (0). 


The lexical form of the article is always the nominative, singular, mas- 
culine (0). As a general rule, the lexical form of any word that occurs 
in more than one gender is the masculine form. 


Form. Here is the paradigm of the article. Compare the forms to the 
case endings to see all the similarities. The feminine follows the first 
declension, the masculine and neuter the second. 
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2 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg O n TO 
acc sg TOV TTV TO 
nom pl ol CLL TO. 
acc pl TOUG TOG TO 


6.23 Hints 


e The article does not care about the declension of the word it is 
modifying. 7 will modify a feminine noun whether it is first or 
second declension.® This makes the article consistent, easy to 
learn, and very important. 


e The article begins with either a rough breathing ora tau. Then you 
have the characteristic vowel of that declension and the case 
ending. The only exception is the neuter singular.” 


We have not yet seen any second declension feminine nouns. 
Here are some more hints. 


The vowel in the feminine article is always eta in the singular, never alpha as can 
be the case with nouns. 


The nominative singular is easy to memorize. In the feminine and masculine there 
is no case ending and no tau. The vowel stands alone, and since you have already 
associated the eta with the first declension and omicron with the second you 
already know these forms. But note the breathing. 


The neuter could not follow suit, otherwise it would have been identical! to the mas- 
culine. Therefore you have the characteristic tau followed by the omicron that you 
associate with the second declension. 


In both the feminine and masculine, the nominative plural endings are a vowel fol- 
lowed by an iota. Again you see the characteristic alpha and omicron. If you learn 
that the vowel-iota combination indicates nominative plural, then if it is a. the 
word is feminine and if it is oi the word is masculine. (In the next chapter we will 
learn another form that ends in a vowel and iota, but the iota will be written under 
the vowel.) 


trv and tov are exactly alike except that the feminine has an eta and the masculine 
has an omicron. 


In the accusative plural you have the characteristic alpha and omicron. You will dis- 
cover that the vowel-sigma combination is typical for the accusative plural, and the 
alpha is common in neuter plural words (rule 3). 
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6.25 


6.26 
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Here is the noun paradigm with the definite article. 


Z 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nomsg 0 AoyOC TN yoaon 1] wpa TO EDYOV 
acc sg TOV AOYOV THY YpUdNV = THV Wpav TO EPYOV 
nom pl OL AOYOL OL Ypaar Ol Mpat TO EPYO. 
acc pl TOU AOYOUS TOS YPAHAS TAS WAC TO EPYO 


Knowing the forms of the article is the key to understanding the forms of 
nouns in Greek. If you learn the forms of the Greek article well, you will 
not have much more to learn for nouns. Almost all nouns are preceded 
by the article. If you cannot decline a noun you can look at the article 
and will know what the noun is. Very few people, even those who 
have known Greek for many years, can recite all the noun paradigms. 
They use hints like the article. 


A second reason why the article is important is that most of the case 
endings found on nouns are similar to the definite article. Therefore, 
if you know the article, you know many of the case endings. 


Translation Procedure 


When students start learning Greek, one of their most serious prob- 
lems is that when they try to translate a sentence, it looks like a collec- 
tion of unrelated words. As you learn more about this marvelous 
language, this problem becomes even more pronounced. 


The keys to this problem are your case endings and the article. At this 
point, all you can do is find the subject and the direct object. It is help- 
ful to split the sentence into its parts. 

BENS CWOEL WHYS. 

God will save souls. 
The subject is 8e0g and the direct object is yuyac. You could divide the 
sentence like this: 

Be0c / owoet / Yas. 


If there is an article, keep it with the noun. 


0 AOyos / owoel / Woyas. 


Article. As in English, the Greek article is translated “the.” The gen- 
eral rule is to translate according to the presence or absence of the arti- 


cle. If an article is present, translate it. If there is no article, do not use 
“the.” 
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If there is no article you may insert “a” before the noun if it makes bet- 
ter sense in English. For example, “0 av@pwrocg” means “the man” and 
“dvOpwitos” means “man” or “a man.” 


You will soon discover that the Greeks do not use the article the same 
way we do. They use it when we never would, and they omit it when 
English demands it. Languages are not codes, and there is not an exact 
word for word correspondence. Therefore, we must be a little flexible 
at this point. As we work through the following chapters we will note 
some of the differences. You will meet these two in this chapter: 


Names. Greek often uses the definite article before a proper name. For 
example, you will often find 0 8e0¢ (the God) or 0 Inootc (the Jesus). 
You may omit the article in your translation of proper names. 


Abstract nouns. Greek often includes the article with abstract nouns 
such as “the Truth” (1 aAnfeia), although English does not normally 
use the article. 


6.29 Postpositive. A postpositive is a word that cannot be the first word in 


a sentence or clause, even though in your translation it is the first 
word. It usually is the second word and sometimes the third. There are 
only a few postpositives, but in this chapter we will learn 5¢, meaning 
“but.” 6 Se einov ... is translated “But he said ....” 


Summary 


The fog. You are now entering the fog. You will have read this chapter and 
think you understand it—and perhaps you do—but it will seem foggy. 
That is okay. That’s what we call “the fog.” If this gets discouraging, look 
two chapters back and you should understand that chapter clearly. In two 
more chapters this chapter will be clear, assuming you keep studying. 


Greek uses case endings to show the function being performed by a noun. 
Different case endings are used to designate gender (masculine, feminine, 
neuter), number (singular, plural), and case (nominative, accusative). 


The stem of a noun is what is left after removing the case ending. 
Greek has three different declensions. 


e Stems ending in alpha and eta are first declension and are usually 
feminine. 


e Stems ending in omicron are second declension and usually mascu- 
line or neuter. 


The declension of a noun affects only its form, not its meaning. 


The subject of a verb uses nominative case endings, while the direct object 
uses accusative case endings. 
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6. Memorize the paradigm of the case endings and the article. 


7. The article agrees with the noun that it modifies in case, number, and gen- 
der. 


8. Always be able to identify the subject and direct object in a sentence. 


9. Learn the endings by themselves. Then learn the full paradigm that lists 
the article, noun stem, and case endings. 


2 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg C : V 
ACC Sg V V 
nom pl l 1 a 
acc pl UC s a 
nom sg 0 AOYOC NT] ypaon T] wpa. TO Epyov 
acc sg TOV AOYOV THV YpadTVY = TV Wav TO EpyYOV 
nom pl 01 AOYOL al ypadat at wpa TO Epya 
acc pl TOUS AOYOUSG TAS YPAAS TOS WPAC TOL EPYOL 


10. The first three noun rules. 


1. Stems ending in alpha or eta are in the first declension, stems ending 
in omicron are in the second, and consonantal stems are in the third. 


2. Every neuter word has the same form in the nominative and accusa- 
tive. 


3. Almost all neuter words end in alpha in the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural. 


11. Divide the sentence you are translating into its parts: subject; verb; direct 
object. Keep the article with the noun it is modifying. 


Vocabulary 


All nouns are listed with their article (e.g., cyamn, n). Be sure to memorize the 
article with the word so you can remember its gender. The stem of the word is 
listed with an asterisk (e.g., *ayamn). Be sure to check out the footnotes. 


ayarn, 1 love (116; *cyorn)!? 
GAAS other, another (155; *aA0)"! 


10 The agape was the love feast of early Christians. 
MN Anallegory is a description of one thing using the image of another. 


4] 


ODVTOC singular: he, she, it (him, her) (5,595; *obto)!4 
plural: they (them) 

Baoireta, 7 kingdom (162; *Baotre1a)!? 

SE but, and (2,792)!4 

EV in, on, among (2,752) 

EPYOV, TO work, deed, action (169; *épyo)!° 

KQLPOG, O (appointed) time, season (85; *katpo) 

VV adverb: now (147; adverb) 


noun: the present 


0, T, TO the (19,870) 

OT1 that, since, because (1,296)!® 

Ov, OVK, OVY not!” (1,606) 

Wpo,, 7} hour, occasion, moment (106; *apa)'® 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 39 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 34,851 
Number of word occurrences to date: 50,951 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 36.88% 
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14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


An autocrat (avtoxpatns) is a ruling by oneself. We will see in chapter 12 that avto¢ 
can also mean “self” and “same,” which is reflected in most English cognates and 
derivatives. 


A basilica (BaoiA1kn) is a royal palace. Originally it meant “royal colonnade.” In 
Latin its cognate means “a public hall with double colonnades,” and came to be 
used of early Christian and medieval churches of a certain architectural type. 


dé is a postpositive. 5€ is written as 8 when it is followed by a word beginning with 
a vowel (e.g., 8 av...). 


Ergonomics is the science that coordinates the design of machines to the require- 
ments of the worker to aid in the work. 


ott can also act as quotation marks. Our text capitalizes the first word in what the 
editors feel is a quotation; in these cases they are expecting you to view Ott as quo- 
tation marks. 


ov« and ovy are different forms of ov. ov is used when the following word begins 
with a consonant. ovK is used when the next word begins with a vowel and smooth 
breathing, while ovy is used when the next word begins with a vowel and rough 
breathing. All forms mean “not.” ov tends to precede the word it modifies. 


An hour is a time period of the day. 
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Previous Words 


As we learn more grammar, it will be necessary from time to time to go back 
to words we have already learned and fine-tune our understanding of that 
word. When that happens, the words in question are listed in this section. Be 
sure to update your vocabulary cards. You need to learn the article with the 
nouns in chapter 4, and their stems. 


‘ABpac, 0 *ABooou KOOLLOG, O *KOOLLO 
QYYEAOG, 0 *QYYEAO AOYOG, 0 *Loyo 
AVvOPWIOG, O *dvOpwmo Tlavroc, 0 *Tlavio 
G&MOGTOAOG, O *OMOOTOAO Tletpoc, 0 *Tletpo 
ToAiuata, 1 *Torira1l T11AGt0¢, 0 *TIiAato 
yoaon, 1 *ypOaon| mvevuc, to!” *TVEVLOT 
Aavis, 0 *Aavid mpoontnc, 017 *rpoontn 
50Ea, 7) *50E0 ooBBatov, tO *oaBBato 
Cw, 1 *Con Liwwv, O *SIUWV 
Q£0¢, 0 *Oco dwvn, 7 *bwvn 
KapS1a, T| *KOp51O XP1OTOG, 0 *XPLOTO 


19 This word does not follow the declension patterns you have learned so far. We will 
discuss it later. 


Chapter 7 


Genitive and Dative 


First and Second Declension Nouns 


Exegetical Insight 


“Peace on earth, good will toward men” (Luke 2:14. KJV). You have probably 
all received Christmas cards containing this part of the angels’ song to the 
shepherds on the fields of Bethlehem. But most modern translations read dif- 
ferently: “on earth peace to men on whom his [God’s] favor rests” (NIV); “and 
on earth peace among those whom he [God] favors” (NRSV). The difference 
between the KJV and the others is the difference between the nominative and 
the genitive. 


The Greek manuscripts used to translate the KJV contain evdoxia (nomina- 
tive), whereas the older manuscripts used to translate the modern versions 
contain evdoxias (genitive) — literally translated, “of good will” or “character- 
ized by [God’s] good pleasure.” In other words, the peace that the angels sang 
that belonged to the earth as a result of the birth of Christ is not a generic, 
worldwide peace for all humankind, but a peace limited to those who obtain 
favor with God by believing in his Son Jesus (see Romans 5:1). What a differ- 
ence a single letter can make in the meaning of the text! 


Verlyn Verbrugge 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


e¢ the final two major cases, the genitive (when the noun is showing 
possession) and the dative (when the noun is used as the indirect object); 


e the concept of key words; 
e noun rules #4, #5, and #6. 
English 


7.1 The possessive case in English is used to indicate possession. You can 
either put “of” in front of the word (“The Word of God is true.”), an 
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7.2 


7.3 
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“apostrophe s” after the word (“God's Word is true.”), or just apostro- 
phe if the word ends in “s” (“The apostles’ word was ignored.”). 


The indirect object, technically, is the person/thing that is “indi- 
rectly” affected by the action of the verb. This means that the indirect 
object is somehow involved in the action described by the verb, but 
not directly. 


For example, “Karin threw Brad a ball.” The direct object is “ball,” 
since it is directly related to the action of the verb. It is what was 
thrown. But “Brad” is also related to the action of the verb, since the 
ball was thrown to him. “Brad” is the indirect object. If Karin threw 
Brad, then “Brad” would be the direct object. 


One way to find the indirect object is to put the word “to” in front of 
the word and see if it makes sense. “Karin threw Brad a ball.” “Karin 
threw to Brad a ball.” To whom did Karin throw the ball? To Brad. 
“Brad” is the indirect object.! 


English does not have a separate case for the indirect object. It uses the 
same form as the direct object (objective case). “Him” is used for both 
a direct and an indirect object. 


Greek Genitive Case 


The genitive case in Greek can be used when showing possession. 
Instead of adding an “apostrophe s” or using “of,” the genitive case 
endings are added to the word. For example, if the sentence “Every- 
one breaks the laws of God” were in Greek, “God” would be in the 
genitive case and have a genitive case ending. 


v is a genitive singular ending, and wv is the genitive plural ending.” 
If you were to see the word Aoyou you would know it is singular and 
may be showing possession. If you were to see the word Aoywv you 
would know it is plural and also may be showing possession. 


In English the possessive case can be indicated by the apostrophe. 
“Everyone breaks God’s laws.” Greek, however, does not have this 
construction, and so all Greek constructions are in the form “of ....” 
“Laws of God” (vouo1 tov 6e00) would never be tov 8e00’s vouor. There- 
fore, in translating you should think with the “of” construction.? 


In English when the word “to” is used, it would go after the direct object. “Karin 
threw the ball to Brad.” 


The final stem vowel is absorbed by the omega, just like the alpha does in the nom- 
inative and accusative plural neuter (Ao0yo + wv» A0yav). 


Follow this practice for now. Once you are comfortable with the genitive case, your 
teacher may allow you to shift to the “ ’s ” construction in your translation. 
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The word in the genitive usually follows the word it is modifying 
(vowo1 tov Gc0d). The word it modifies is called the head noun. 


7.4 We now meet an important technique that is helpful in learning 
Greek. It is the use of what we call key words. Key words are words 
that are associated with a particular case that you should put in front 
of the translation of the actual word. Doing this will help you under- 
stand the function of the case. 


The key word for the genitive is “of.” 


nN 60Fa avepwrov 
The glory of mankind. 


Greek Dative Case 


7.5 The dative case in Greek has a wide range of usage, roughly equiva- 
lent to the ideas behind the English “to,” “in,” and “with.” In these 
three examples, 1 is the dative form of the definite article. 


QYYELOG KLPLOD PAIVETAL KAT OVAP TA Iwond 
an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream 


Mokap101 Ol ATWO TH AVEVLATL 
Blessed are the poor in spirit 


TOG 0 OpyiCOWEVOS TH ASEAGW ADTOD 


‘ everyone who is angry with his brother 
These become three key words for the dative, with “to” being primary. 
Context will help you determine which is appropriate in a specific 
instance. 

7.6 Under the category of “to” comes the indirect object. The indirect 


object functions the same in Greek as it does in English. In Greek, the 
indirect object is put in the dative case, which means it uses the dative 
case endings. For example, if the sentence “God gave the world his 
Son” were in Greek, “the world” would be in the dative case since it 
is the indirect object." 


4 As we have said, in English we sometimes use the preposition “to” to indicate an 


indirect object. For the time being it is best for you to use the key word “to” in your 
translation of the indirect object. 
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Iota is the dative singular case ending and ic is a dative plural. In the 
singular, the final stem vowel lengthens? and the iota subscripts. 
(“Subscript” means it is written under a letter.) 


Ol > *Boorera + 1 » Baoirela 
mn, *oyoamn +1» ayann 
ol >» @W *XOVO + 1» Aoyo. > Aoyw >» AOYW 


If you were to see the word Aoyw you would know it is singular and 
may be functioning as the indirect object. If you were to see the word 
hoyoig you would know it is plural and also may be functioning as the 
indirect object. 


Genitive and Dative Case Endings 


Here is the full paradigm for the first and second declension. The gen- 
itive and dative are placed between the nominative and accusative.® 


2 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg C - 
gen sg v/ C g 
dat 59” l l l 
acc Sg 7 v Vv 
nom pl l l a 
gen pl wv wv WV 
dat pl te 1G 1¢ 
acc pl UG C a 


Because alpha lengthens to long alpha, and eta is already long, you do not see the 
lengthening in the first declension; but it is visible in the second declension because 
omicron lengthens to omega. 


In our opinion, it would be preferable to order the cases as nominative, accusative, 
dative, and genitive. It seems smoother to move from subject to object to indirect 
object. In the neuter the nominative and accusative are the same, and this arrange- 
ment would keep them together. But we gave in to conventional usage and listed 
the cases in the standard format. 


As is the case with the masculine accusative plural case ending uc, the genitive sin- 
gular ending actually is not upsilon. It is omicron which, when combined with final 
stem vowel contracts to ov. (This is a slight simplification. See Smyth 8230 D1 for 
details.) But we have found it easier to memorize the ending as v. 


As is the case with the masculine singular, the genitive singular neuter ending is 
omicron which, when combined with final stem vowel, contracts to ov. 


In the singular (first and second declensions), the iota will always subscript. This is 
the only place in the noun system where the iota subscripts. 


7.9 


When attached to the final stem vowel they look like this. 
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2 1 Z 

masc fem neut 
nom sg OC 7 Oo OV 
gen sg Ov 1$ as Ov 
dat sg w if O Ww 
ACC sg OV av av OV 
nom pl Ol CU O 
gen pl WV WV wv 
dat pl OC QC OC 
acc pl OUG OC Oo 
When attached to words, they look like this. 

2 I 2 
masc fem neut 

nomsg AOYOS ypaon Wa EpyOV 
gen sg AOYOV ypadrc WAC Epyou 
dat sg hoy Yan wpa epyw 
ACC $g AOYOv ypaony Wpav EpyOV 
nom pl Aoyou ypadar EPya 
gen pl MOYWV YPadwv EPYwV 
dat pl LOYOIS Ypadaic EDYOIG 
acc pl MOYOUG YPAHOC ENYA 
Hints 
a. Both the masculine and neuter have the same case endings in the 


genitive and dative. This is always true. 


In the dative an iota is always present for all three genders. In the 
singular it is subscripted. 


For the dative singular there is an iota subscript, and the plural 
has 1c. The dative plural also has a longer ending (two letters) 
than the singular (one letter); you can associate “longer” with the 
plural. 


All three genders have the ending “wv” in the genitive plural. This 
is always true. 


Many feminine nouns ending in ac can be either genitive singular 
or accusative plural. Look either at the definite article (t1\g/ta¢) or 
the context to decide. 
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7.10 


7.11 


Part I: Noun System 


The Article 


Because the article is the key to learning the noun system, you should 
commit it to memory. There are no more forms of the article, no more 
possibilities; this is all you need to know. Learn them well. 


2 1 Z 

masc fem neut 
nom sg 0 nN TO 
gen sg TOU TTC TOU 
dat s¢ TO th TW) 
acc sg TOV TIV TO 
nom pl Ol eat TO. 
gen pl TWV TOV TWV 
dat pl TOIG TAIC TOLG 
acc pl TOUG TOS TO 

The Full Paradigm 


Here is the full paradigm of first and second declension nouns with 
the article. Be sure to identify the true endings. 


2 1 Z 

masc fem neut 
nomsg  OAOYOC T ypaon 1] wpa TO EPYOV 
gen sg TOD AOVOU TNS YPadtic TNS WPAC TOD EpyOU 
datsg = t) hoyw TH YPAOT TH Wa TO EPYW 
acc sg TOV ADYOV THY Ypaonv THY WPAV TO Ep'YOV 
nompl OL AOYOL QL Ypadat TO EPYO 
gen pl TOV AOYWV TOV YOAV TOV EPYWV 
dat pl TOS AOVOIC TALS YPAbAIC TOIG EPYOIC 


acc pl TOUS AOYOUG TAS YPAhac TO EPYO. 


7.12 


7.13 
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Noun Rules 


We have already learned the first three of the eight noun rules. We 
now need to learn the next three. Be sure to memorize them exactly. 


4. In the dative singular, the iota subscripts if possible. 


ypaon +1» ypadr. This rule explains what happens to the dative 
singular case endings in the first and second declension. A vowel 
can subscript only under a long vowel. 


5. Vowels often change their length (“ablaut’’). 


hoyo +1 » hoy@. “Ablaut” is the technical term for this. By “change 
their length” we mean that they can shorten (omega to omicron), 
lengthen (omicron to omega) as in the dative singular, or 
disappear entirely.'© 


6. In the genitive and dative, the masculine and neuter will always be 
identical." 


There are only two more rules to learn, and we will see them in chap- 
ter 10 on third declension nouns. 


Other Declension Patterns 


Partially declined words. Certain words are not fully declined or else 
they follow rare patterns. This is especially true of proper nouns. 
Instead of listing all of these separate paradigms, you will be told 
about the differences as you meet the words. 


In this chapter we will meet the name “Jesus.” Proper names are usu- 
ally preceded by the definite article. Here is its declension. 


nomsg 0 Inoovs 


gen sg tov Inoov 
dat sg tw Inoov 
acc sg tov Inoovv 


How can you tell the difference between the dative and genitive? Cor- 
rect! The definite article that precedes his name will tell you. 


10 The accusative plural case ending is actually vc. When the nu drops out the stem 
vowel omicron lengthens to ov to “compensate” for the loss. This is called “com- 
pensatory lengthening” and is very common (A0yo + vg » A0yOs » AOYoUS). 


11 


This may lead you to think that the masculine and neuter forms are more closely 


aligned than the masculine and feminine. As we will see later on, the masculine and 
feminine are actually more similar. 
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7.14 


7.15 


7.16 


Part II: Noun System 


Alternate first declension pattern. There are 36 first declension words 
in the New Testament that shift their final stem vowel in the genitive 
and dative singular from alpha to eta. Only four of these words occur 
with any frequency (see MBG, n-1c.). 


nomsg 6060 n/vpl so&ou 
gensg  So0&nN¢ genpl S0&Wv 
datsg  §0&y datpl  §0&a1c 
accsg  S0&av accpl  60&ac 


Here is the rule for the alpha to eta shift. It is important. Ifa first declen- 
sion word has a stem ending in alpha where the preceding letter is epsilon, 
iota, or rho, it will form the genitive and dative singular with alpha. Other- 
wise, the alpha will shift to eta. 


All feminine plural stems end in alpha, regardless of their form in the 
singular. 


Detective Work 


One way to approach parsing is to think of it as a detective game. 
Some case endings occur in only one location. For example, A0yous 
must be accusative plural. It can’t be anything else. A subscripted iota 
must be dative singular. These are the easy endings. 


But other endings can occur in two or more locations. These are the 
endings that may require more detective work, and it is important to 
know which endings fit in which category. For example, épya can be 
nominative or accusative plural. wpa¢g can be genitive singular or 
accusative plural. 


Translation 


Hints for translating genitive and dative forms. 


a. Be sure to use your key words when you translate a word in the 
genitive or dative. 


b. Whenever you see a noun, do not stop but look further to see if 
there is a word in the genitive following it. 
0 AOYOS TOD BEOV GWOEL WOYAC. 
The word of God will save souls. 
c. As you divide the sentence, you already know to keep the article 


with the noun it modifies. Now you must also keep the genitive 
(and its article) with the noun it modifies. 


0 koyos TOD EoD / owoer / WoYas. 
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Summary 


1. There is a chart in the Appendix that covers all the Greek cases and their 
different uses (page 342). Use it for reference. 


2. The possessive case may indicate possession. It uses genitive case endings, 
and its key word is “of.” 


3. The dative case is used to express the ideas of “in,” “with,” and especially 
“to, wy 


4, The indirect object “indirectly” receives the action of the verb. If you can 
put the word “to” in front of it, it is the indirect object. It answers the ques- 
tion “to whom?” or “to what?” It uses the key word “to” and dative case 
endings. 


9. Memorize all the case endings and the twenty-four forms of the definite 
article. When you study the full paradigm, be sure to identify the true case 
endings. 


6. Rule 4: In the dative singular, the iota subscripts if possible. 
7. Rule 5: Vowels often change their length (“ablaut”). 


8. Rule 6: In the genitive and dative, the masculine and neuter will always be 
identical. 


9. Ifa first declension word has a stem ending in alpha where the preceding 
letter is epsilon, iota, or rho, it will form the genitive and dative with 
alpha. Otherwise, the alpha will shift to eta. 


10. When dividing a sentence into its parts, be sure to keep the article and the 
word in the genitive with the words they modify. 


You now know the four main cases and most of the case endings. Congratula- 
tions! 


Vocabulary 


Now that you know the genitive case, we can explain the full form of the lex- 
ical listing. A noun is listed followed by sufficient letters to show you its form 
in the genitive, and then by its article. auaptia is a feminine noun (n) with the 
genitive opaptiacs. Always memorize the genitive form with the nominative. 
This habit will become especially important later on. 


OALOPTLO, -OLG, T] sin: (1/3; *duoptia) 7 
Opn, -Nc, N beginning, ruler (55; *épyn)!° 
12 


auaptia describes both a specific act of sin (“a sin”) as well as the concept itself 
(“sin,” “sinfulness”). Hamartiology is the study of sin. 


13 The archbishop is the chief bishop over the archbishopric. 


a2 


yop 

ELILEV 

E1C 

EEOVOLE, -OLC, T] 
EVOAYYEALOV, -OV, TO 
‘Inoove, -00, 0 


KUPLOG, -OD, 0 
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for, then (1,041)4 
he/she/it said! 

into, in, among (1,768) !° 
authority, power (102; *eEovo1a) 
good news, Gospel (76; *evayyedto)!” 
Jesus, Joshua (917; * Inoov) 


Lord, lord, master, sir (717; *«vpto) 


un not, lest (1,042)!? 

OVPAVOG, -OD, 0 heaven, sky (273; *ovpavo)~” 

OvTOC singular: this (one) (1,388; *ovto)*! 
plural: these 

Ov you (singular) (1,069)? 

VLOG, -O0, O son, descendant (377; *vto)* 

WOTE therefore, so that (83) 

14 


LS 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


Ze 


Zo 


yap is a postpositive. 


einev is third person singular. “He/she/it” means that eizev can have “he,” “she,” 
or “it” as its subject. Let context determine which is appropriate. Because etzev is 
only a form of a verb, it is not included in the “Number of words learned to date” 
total. 


In Classical Greek there was less overlap in meaning between eic (“into”) and év 
(“in”), but in Koine Greek there is more. Eisegesis is poor hermeneutical practice 
because it reads a meaning into the text instead of drawing it out of (exegesis) the 
text. 


An evangelist preaches the good news of the gospel. 


Kurie eleison is a petitionary prayer that is used by some Eastern and Roman 
churches. 


un has the same basic meaning as ov but is used in different situations that we will 
discuss later. When ov un occur together, they form an emphatic negation: “No!” 


Uranus is the Greek god of heaven. You will often find ovpavog in the plural. This is 
the result of a Jewish way of speaking, and you can translate the plural as a singular 
if it fits the context. 


There is much more to this word than we are presenting here. Its form changes con- 
siderably in its different genders. ovtog is covered in detail in chapter 13. As an 
adjective it means “this” (singular) and “these” (plural), and as a noun it means 
“this one.” 


In English, “you” can be either singular or plural. ov is always singular. Greek has 
a different form for the plural. 


vlog can be used generically to mean child. 
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Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 53 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 9,081 
Number of word occurrences to date: 60,032 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 43.45% 


Previous Words 


You need to learn the genitives for all the nouns in chapters 4 and 6. This will 
be the last time you have to alter your vocabulary cards for nouns. You will 
notice that several of the nouns have no expressed genitive form. This is 
because they are indeclinable. They can function in any of the cases but will 
never change their form. 


Do not worry about the genitive of zvevpa and Lipwv until chapter 10. 


"ABpacu, 0 
ayarn, -n¢, T 
OLYYEA.OG, -Ov, 0 
CLVOPWHOS, -Ov, 0 
GLMOOTOXOG, -OV, O 
QVTOG, -O0 
Booreta, -ac, N 
TOAMAGL, -OC, T 
yap, -N1¢, 7 
Aavtd, 0 

S0Ea, -1¢, 1 
EPYOV, -OV, TO 
Cun, -fi, 1° 
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8€0c, -00, 0 
KQ1N0C, -00, 0 
KOPStO, -A, T| 
KOOUOG, OV, O 
AOYOc, -Ov, 0 
TlavA0c, -ov, 0 
Tletpoc, -ov, 0 
TliAGt0¢, -ov, 0 
mpoontnc, ov, 074 
oOPRatov, -0v, TO 
dwvn, -N¢, 1 
XPLOTOS, -00, 0 


WPO,, -0G, T 


Did you notice that this word is different from what you are used to? The ng ending 


looks like a genitive singular but actually is nominative singular. Also, it is a first 
declension word but is masculine. Remember we said that most—not all—first 


declension nouns are feminine. 


The genitive singular of this word is mpop7tov. In essence, it borrowed the second 
declension genitive singular case ending so it could be different from the nomina- 
tive singular. The rest of the paradigm follows the regular first declension pattern. 
See paradigm n-1f in the Appendix for the full paradigm. 
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omegas would not simplify to a single omega. 


Cwm never occurs in the Bible in the genitive plural, but it would be Cw@v. The two 


Chapter 8 


Prepositions and eit 


Exegetical Insight 


“Hand this man over to Satan, so that the sinful nature may be destroyed and 
his spirit saved on the day of the Lord” (1 Cor 5:5, NIV). So reads Paul’s com- 
mand to the Christians about the man who was having an affair with his step- 
mother. The NIV margin notes that “sinful nature” (literally, “flesh’”) could 
also be translated “body.” Commentators are divided as to whether Paul envi- 
sions simple excommunication or actual death here, though the former seems 
more probable. But either way, this command seems harsh by modern stan- 
dards, particularly in the majority of our congregations that exercise little or 
no formal church discipline of any kind. 


An understanding of the preposition e1g can shed some light on this verse. The 
NIV reads as if there were two equally balanced purposes behind Paul’s com- 
mand: one punitive and one remedial. But the Greek prefaces the first with an 
etc and the second with the adverb tva. Etc can denote either result or purpose; 
iva. far more commonly denotes purpose. Paul’s change of language is likely 
deliberate-to point out that his purpose in discipline is entirely rehabilitative, 
even if one of the results of his action is temporary exclusion and ostracism of 
the persistently rebellious sinner. Or in Gordon Fee’s words, “What the gram- 
mar suggests, then, is that the ‘destruction of the flesh’ is the anticipated result 
of the man’s being put back out into Satan’s domain, while the express pur- 
pose of the action is his redemption.” 


Not every scholar agrees with this interpretation. But being able to read only 
a translation like the NIV would never alert us to this as an option. Growing 
exposure to the Greek of the New Testament brings us into frequent contact 
with numerous prepositions and other connective words that are often left 
untranslated in English versions, for the sake of literary style and fluency. But 
in reading only the English, we may miss altogether the originally intended 
relationship between sentences and clauses, and we may import motives to 
writers they never held. Whatever the final solution to 1 Cor 5:5 turns out to 
be, it is certainly true that in every other New Testament instance of church 
discipline, the purpose was exclusively remedial or rehabilitative and never 
punitive or vengeful. “The Lord disciplines those he loves” (Heb 12:6), and so 
should we. 


Craig L. Blomberg 
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Chapter 8: Prepositions and er D5 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn the following: 


e prepositions are little words like “over,” “under,” and “through” that 
define the relationship between two words; 


e the word following the preposition is called the object of the preposition; 
e how the meaning of a preposition changes; 
e dependent clauses; 


e ewtand predicate nominatives. 


English 


8.1 Prepositions. A preposition is a word that indicates the relationship 
between two words. In the sentence, “The book is under the table,” the 
preposition “under” describes the relationship between “book” and 
“table,” which in this case is a spatial relationship. What are some 
other prepositions in English? 


Her feet are on the chair. 
The ball went over his head. 
John came with his disciples. 
John came before Jesus. 


The word that follows the preposition is called the object of the prep- 
osition. In the first example above, the object of the preposition 
“under” is “table.” 


The object of the preposition is always in the objective case. You 
would not say, “The book is under he.” You would say, “The book is 
under him.” “He” is subjective and “him” is objective. 


The preposition together with its object and modifiers is called a prep- 
ositional phrase. 


8.2 Predicate nominative. The verb “to be” gives rise to a special situa- 
tion. (The verb “to be” has many different forms: “am”; “are”; “was”; 
“were”; etc.) If you say, “The teacher is I,” the pronoun “I” is not 
receiving the action of the verb. Rather, it is telling you something 
about the subject. In grammarians’ terminology, the pronoun “I” is 


“predicating” something about the subject. 


Because it is not receiving the action of the verb, the pronoun cannot 
be a direct object. Rather, it is called a “predicate nominative” and is 
put in the subjective case. It is incorrect English to say, “The teacher is 
me,” regardless of current usage, because “me” is objective while “I” 
is subjective. 
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8.3 


8.4 


8.5 


8.6 


] 


Part Il: Noun System 


Greek 


The function of a preposition in Greek is the same as English. There is 
one very important fact, however, you need to understand abput 
Greek prepositions. In Greek, the meaning of a preposition depends upon 
the case of its object. For example, the preposition 61a means “through” 
if its object is in the genitive, but “on account of” if its object is in the 
accusative. The object almost always immediately follows the prepo- 
sition. 


Some prepositions are always followed by the same case, so they only 
have one set of meanings. For example, the preposition ev always 
takes an object in the dative and has the basic meaning “in.” But other 
prepositions can be followed by two cases, and a few can even be fol- 
lowed by three cases. The object will never be in the nominative 
(except under rare circumstances). 


Flash cards. For the purpose of memorization, you should make a 
separate flash card for each case. In other words, one flash card should 
say, “dia with the genitive,” while another should say, “610 with the 
accusative.” 


Key words. Earlier we learned to use the key word “of” with the gen- 
itive and “to” with the dative. However, if a word is in the genitive or 
dative because it is the object of a preposition, do not use the key word. 


For example, 0 Aoyog tov 8e00 means, “the word of God.” The key word 
“of” is used since 800 is showing possession. However, the phrase 0 
AOYOS ano GE0d (a0 is a preposition meaning “from” and takes its 
object in the genitive) is translated “the word from God.” You would 
not say “the word from of God,” since 6eo0v is genitive due to the prep- 
osition. 


Not inflected. The form of a preposition does not vary depending on 
its usage; it is not inflected. napa will be napa whether its object is in 
the genitive, dative, or accusative. 


The only time the preposition changes its form has nothing to do with 
inflection. When a preposition ends in a vowel and the following 
word begins with a vowel, the final vowel of the preposition may be 


Technically, this is not accurate. The object does not govern the preposition, but the 
preposition governs the object. In other words, when a preposition has a specific 
meaning, it requires that the object be in a certain case. But from the translator’s 
point of view, it is easier to look at the case of the object, and from that determine 
the meaning of the preposition. 
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8.7 


8.8 


8.9 


dropped and marked with an apostrophe. This is called “elision” (cf. 
84.2). 


LETH LVTOV >» LET QUTOV 
When a preposition ends in a vowel and the following word begins 
with a vowel and a rough breathing, the consonant before the vowel in 


the preposition often changes as well. These changes were necessary 
in order to pronounce the combination of sounds more easily. 


UETOH NUMV > WET NLLWV » LEO’ NV 


You may want to make separate vocabulary cards for each of these 
altered forms. Each form will be listed in the vocabulary section. 


When memorizing the definition of a preposition, we suggest you use 
this formula: 


with the means 


ev with the dative means in. 


When asked to explain why the object of the preposition is in a given 
case, we suggest you respond with the complete formula: 


is in the because it is the object of the preposition 
that takes the 


avt@ is in the dative because it is the object of the preposition év 
that takes the dative. 


Dependent Clauses 


In this chapter we will learn the word tva meaning “in order that.” tva 
is always the first word in what is called a “dependent clause.” In 
chapter six we also learned the word ott. It also introduces a depen- 
dent clause. 


A dependent clause is a collection of words that cannot stand alone. It 
has meaning only when it is part of a complete sentence; it is depen- 
dent upon that sentence. For example, in English the clause “if I go 
home” is not a sentence. It is incomplete when standing on its own. It 
is therefore dependent on the main sentence. “If I go home, I will eat 
dinner.” 


Here is the important point: as you are looking for the main subject and 
verb in a sentence, you will never find them in a dependent clause. There 
will be a subject and verb in the dependent clause, but they will not be 
the main subject and verb of the sentence. 
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8.10 


8.12 


8.13 
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ELL 


The formal study of verbs has been deferred until chapter 15. For now, 
you are to concentrate on nouns and learn them well. Later we will 
tackle verbs. However, there is one common verb worth learning right 
now, E11. 


Basic grammar. The basic part of a verb is called the stem. The stem 
carries the basic meaning of the verb. Personal endings are added to 
the end of the stem to indicate person and number. 


There are three “persons,” grammatically speaking. We have already 
seen them in pronouns. €yw is first person, “I.” ov is second person, 
“you.” autos is third person, “he,” “she,” or “it.” These are all singular 
pronouns; there are plural forms as well. 


Likewise, personal endings on verbs indicate person. For example, the 
Eig ending on ypadets tells you that the subject is “you” (singular). The 
e. ending on ypadet tells you that the subject is “he,” “she,” or “it.” 
ypadeic means “you write,” while ypadet means “he writes.” 


A verb agrees with its subject, which means that its personal ending 
is the same person and number as its subject. 


ett is the most common verb in Greek and needs to be memorized. In 
the paradigm below, “1st” means “first person,” etc. “Sg” means “sin- 
gular,” and “pl” means “plural.” This is the present tense form of the 
verb. 


Ist sg Ett lam 

2nd sg El You are 

3rd sg EOTIV) He/she /it is 
Ist pl EOUEV We are 

2nd pl EOTE You* are 

3rd pl ELOLV They are 


Movable nu. A movable nu is a nu occurring at the end of a word that 
ends with a vowel when the following word begins with a vowel (e.g., 
Elo avtot). The purpose of adding the nu was to avoid pronouncing 
two successive vowels. By adding a nu, a pause is created and the two 


In English we use the same word (“you”) for the second person pronoun, both sin- 


gular and plural. Various ways have been suggested to distinguish them in your 


translation (e.g., “thou” and “ye, 


FF Sf 


you” and “y’all’”). We will use “you” for both, 


but your teacher may prefer another method. 
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8.15 


8.16 


8.17 
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vowel sounds can be distinguished. This is like changing the English 
“a” to “an” when the next word begins with a vowel. 


The nu in the third singular eott(v) is a movable nu. This is why it is 
listed in parentheses. The nu in the third plural etotv is also a movable 
nu, but in our texts the nu is always present (i.e., the form e1oi never 
occurs). 


Sometimes in Koine Greek, the movable nu is used even when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a consonant, especially in the dative plural. 
Since we are learning only to read Greek and not to write it, this pre- 
sents no problem. We simply have to recognize it. 


The past tense form of toti(v) is fv, “he/she/it was.” It occurs fre- 
quently and you should memorize it now. 


Predicate nominative. The second function of the nominative case is 
the predicate? nominative. Just as it is in English, a noun that follows 
Eiui is not receiving any action from the verb but rather is telling you 
something about the subject. Therefore the word is in the nominative 
case. (kuptog means “Lord.”) 


QEOS EOTLV KUPLOS. 


Notice that in this sentence both the first and last words are in the 
nominative case. Context should make clear which is the subject and 
which is the predicate. 


Translation 


When you are dividing your sentences into sections, make sure to sep- 
arate the prepositional phrase (or any other dependent clause) as a 
distinct group and see what word the preposition modifies. It usually 
will be a verb. 


0 AOyos / Epyetar / Eg TOV KOOLOV. 
The word / goes / into the world. 
Greek regularly drops the article in a prepositional phrase. If it fits the 


context, you may put it back in. 


6 AOYOS EPYETAL E1G KOGLOV. 
The word goes into the world. 


Grammatically, the “predicate” is the verb and everything that follows it. It is what 


is left when you remove the subject and its modifiers. 
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~ Summary 


1. The word following the preposition is the object of the preposition, and 
the preposition and its object and modifiers form a prepositional phrase. 


2. The meaning of a preposition is determined by the case of its object. 
Always memorize the prepositions with their case(s). 


3. Do not use the key words when translating the object of a preposition. 


4. Prepositions are not inflected, but their endings can change depending on 
the following word. 


5. The article is often omitted from Greek prepositional phrases. You can 
supply it if the context requires it. 


6. A dependent clause cannot contain the main subject and verb in a sen- 
tence. 


7. Memorize et. It is always followed by a predicate nominative. 


Vocabulary 


In this chapter you will learn seven prepositions, two-thirds of all major prep- 
ositions. Many students find a graphic representation easier than relying on 
rote memory. The following chart illustrates the spatial relationship of the 
prepositions learned in this chapter. Notice that only some of the meanings can 
be spatially mapped. Try to identify the correct definitions with the correct 
arrow or line. Notice that prepositions followed by an object in the accusative 
are those that normally can be graphed. 





Learning the prepositions in pairs (e.g., t1p0¢ and &.x0) may help memorization. 


oA but, yet, except (638) 
m0 (&n’, 6’)? gen: (away) from (646)° 
+ When the word following éAX& begins with a vowel, the final alpha elides (GAX.a 
‘Inoovs > GA’ Inoovc). 

When ano is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the omicron drops out 
(an’). If the following word begins with a vowel and rough breathing, it becomes 


ap’. 
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13 


Sia (Sv) gen: through (667)” 

ace: on account of 
Ell I am, exist, live, am present (2,460) 
ex, et gen: from, out of (914)° 
TILEPA, -OC, T] day (389; *tepa)!? 
TV he/she/it was"! 
GAAQOGG, -N, N sea, lake (91; *Paroacoa)’2 
QAVATOG, -Ov, O death (120; *@avato)!? 
VO in order that, that (663) 
Iwovvn¢, -ov, o!4 John (135; * Twavvn) 
AEYW I say, speak (2,354) 
wet (uet’, ped’)! gen: with (469)!© 

acc: after 
6 


Apostasy (anootaoia) is when a person stands off from the truth. 
The diameter (S1apetpoc) measures through the middle of an object. 
When éx is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, it is written e€&. 


If you are really curious, the preposition proper is €€. When it is followed by a word 
beginning with a consonant, the “sigma” in the “xsi” drops out (think of € as “xs” 
because it is an “interconsonantal sigma,” i.e., the sigma occurs between two con- 
sonants (exs + consonant > ex » €k). 


Ecstasy (€xkota01¢) is to stand outside of oneself. 
Ephemeral (ebnepoc) means that it lasts only one day, is short-lived. 


Because jv is only a form of a verb, it is not included in the “Number of words 
learned to date” total. 


Thalassian (@aAQo010¢) means “pertaining to the sea.” 


Euthanasia (“easy death”) refers to a painless death, or allowing or putting to death 
by withholding medical treatment. Thanatophobia is an abnormal fear of death. Tha- 
natopsis is a contemplation of death, and the name of a poem by William Cullen Bry- 
ant, a good poem but unorthodox theology. “When thoughts of the last bitter hour 
come like a blight over thy spirit, and sad images of the stern agony, and shroud, 
and pall, and breathless darkness, and the narrow house, make thee to shudder, 
and grow sick at heart; — go forth, under the open sky, and list to nature’s teach- 
ings...” 


This word follows the same pattern as mpopntng (n-1f, page 346). 
When ueta is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the alpha drops out 
(uet’ ). If the next word begins with a vowel and rough breathing, it becomes p10. 


The object of weta with the genitive will usually be a person or a personal concept. 
Another preposition (ovv) is used when the object is impersonal. Metaphysics is the 
discussion in Aristotle that comes after his discussion of physics (toa peta to 
PUOTKG). 
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O1K1OL, AC, T] house, home (93; *oiK1a) 

OlKOG, -0v, 0 house, home (114; *o1Ko) 
OYANG, -Ov, O crowd, multitude (175; *oyA0)!” 
rapa (rap ) gen: from (194)!® 


dat: beside, in the presence of 
acc: alongside of 


napaporn, -s, 7 parable (50; *rapapoan)!” 
TMPOG acc: to, towards, with (700)7° 
bro (on, bo’)?! gen: by (220)* 

acc: under 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 72 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 11,092 
Number of word occurrences to date: 71,124 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 51.48% 


You now know more than one out of every two word occurrences in the New 
Testament. Congratulations! 


Previous Words 


E1C acc: into, in, among 


EV dat: in, on, among 


17 
18 


Ochlocracy is mob rule. 


A paragraph (napaypadoc) was originally a line in the margin beside the writing that 
marked a division. 
19 


20 


A parable is a story “thrown beside” (napa + BardAw) life. 


A proselyte (1poonAvtoc) is a person who has come over to another religion. 


21 When ono is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, the omicron drops out 


(om ). If the following word begins with a vowel and rough breathing, it becomes 
vo. 

The object of vxo will usually be a person or a personal! concept. An hypothesis 
(un08e01¢) is a foundational supposition, which is placed (*#e, forming the Greek 
word, “I place”) under other arguments. A hypodermic needle is one that goes under 
the skin (Sepa). 


22 


3 “Eisegesis” is poor hermeneutical practice because it reads a meaning into the text 


instead of drawing it out of (“exegesis”) the text. 


Chapter 9 


Adjectives 


Exegetical Insight 


Adjectives have a theological importance that is hard to rival. They can modify 
a noun (attributive), assert something about a noun (predicate), or stand in the 
place of a noun (substantival). Sometimes it is difficult to tell exactly which 
role a particular adjective is in. 


Take the adjective novnpov (“evil”) in Matthew 6:13, for example. The King 
James Version (as well as more than one modern translation) translates this as 
“but deliver us from evil.” But the adjective has an article modifying it (tov), 
indicating that it is to be taken substantivally: “the evil one.” 


And there is no little theological difference between the two. The Father does 
not always keep his children out of danger, disasters, or the ugliness of the 
world. In short, he does not always deliver us from evil. But he does deliver us 
from the evil one. The text is not teaching that God will make our life a rose gar- 
den, but that he will protect us from the evil one, the devil himself (cf. John 
10:28-30; 17:15). 

Daniel B. Wallace 


Overview 


In this chapter you will learn that adjectives: 
e perform three functions; 
e agree with the nouns they modify, just like the article; 


e can be in any of the three genders, just like the article. 


English 


9.1 An adjective is a word that modifies a noun or pronoun. Adjectives 
can perform three functions. 


9.2 An attributive adjective gives a quality—an attribute—to the word it 
is modifying. This is the normal use of the adjective. 


“She learned modern Greek.” 
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9.3 


9.4 


9.5 


9.6 


1 


The term it modifies is called the head term. 


The tall woman plays basketball. 


A substantival adjective functions as if it were a noun. 


“The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly are all welcome here.” 
“Out with the old and in with the new.” 


In this case the adjective does not modify anything.! 
A predicate adjective asserts something about the subject, and the 
verb “to be” (e.g., “am,” “are”) is usually stated or implied. 


“The students are good.” 
“God is true.” 


Greek 


Greek adjectives function much like their English counterparts. 


Form. The adjectives in this chapter all use the same case endings we 
have learned for nouns. Notice that adjectives can occur in all three 
genders; we will find out why later. wya80g is an adjective meaning 
“good.” 


2 1 2 
masc fem neut 
nom sg ayadoc ayaen cayabov 
gen sg ayasov ayadyc aHyabov 
dat sg ayaew ayaen ayada 
acc sg oya8ov ayadny oya8bov 
nom pl aya8o1 yas CryoOo. 
gen pl ayabav ayadwy oyadav 
dat pl c@ya8o01c ayabatc CLyAB01C 
acc pl oyabous CyaABaG coyabo 


Notice the many similarities among these endings and those already 


learned for nouns and the article. 


In a sense you could say the noun it modifies is assumed, and the substantival func- 
tion is really a subset of the attributive. 


9.7 


9.8 


9.9 


Z 
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Lexical form. The lexical form of any word that can appear in more 
than one gender is the nominative singular masculine (as we have 
already seen with the article). For example, the lexical form of the 
dative plural feminine aya8aic is aya60c, not cyan. 


Functions of the Adjective 


Attributive. When an adjective functions as an attributive, it agrees 
with the word it modifies in case, number, and gender. This is the most com- 
mon use of the adjective in Greek. 


0 HyaBOS AODYOS EOTIV ... 
The good word is ... 


e Because nouns can be in three different genders, and because an 
attributive adjective must agree with the noun it modifies in case 
and number as well as gender, an adjective must be able to be 
masculine, feminine, or neuter.” 


e Itis essential to memorize the gender of ail nouns. It will help you 
determine which noun the adjective is modifying. For example, 
the adjective aya@n could not be modifying the noun avépwoc, 
because wya8n is feminine and G&vOpwxoc is masculine. 


Substantival. When an adjective functions as a substantive, its case 1s 
determined by its function as is true of any noun. For example, if the 
adjective is functioning as the subject of a verb, it will be in the nomi- 
native case. 


0 HyaB0s EOTIV ... 
The good (person) is ... 


Its gender and number are determined by what it stands for. For example, 
if it stands for a single entity, and that entity is masculine, then the 
adjective would be masculine singular (as above). 


You must use your common sense to translate a substantival adjective. 
Ask these questions of the text in order to translate the adjective. 


e What case is it? 


If, for example, the adjective is in the nominative case, it must be 
either the subject or the predicate nominative. 


e What gender and number is it? 


Whether an adjective has a feminine stem ending in eta (&ya6n) or alpha (vexp&) is 
determined not by the noun but by the adjective itself. All that an adjective must do 
is agree in case, number, and gender. How it does this, and what form it uses, is a 
function of the adjective. Thus the adjective may have an -ng¢ in the genitive even 
though the noun that it modifies has -ac (e.g., Tig &yaOT¢ Wpas). 
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You can often follow natural gender in deciding how to translate. 


wr 4 tf th 


You can add an extra word (e.g., “man,” “woman,” “thing,” 
“person,” “one”) to make sense of the construction in English. 


aya.80¢ masculine singular a good man 
a good person 


ol KyaBot masculine as generic | the good ones 
the good people 


Of course, wya60c could be simply translated “good” if that meets 
the needs of the sentence. 







9.10 Predicate. When an adjective functions as a predicate, it does not 
modify another word but rather asserts—predicates—something 
about the subject. If the verb emt is implied (rather than explicitly 
stated), you may have to supply it in your translation. 


0 a&VvOpwmos HyA80g 
The man is good. 


Recognition of the Adjective 


9.11 The question then becomes, how can you identify which function an 
adjective is performing? It all depends on whether the definite article 
is present or not. 


“Anarthrous” means there is no article; “articular” means there is an 
article. 


9.12 Presence of the article. If the article occurs immediately before the 
adjective, then you have either an attributive or substantival adjective. 


e Attributive. If there is a noun to modify, then the adjective is 
attributive. The adjective can come before or after the noun; there 
is no significant difference in meaning. However, the adjective 
must be preceded by the article. Both examples mean, “the good 


vt 


man. 
First attributive position: 0 ayabos aVOpwItOG 
Second attributive position: 0 d&vOpwrog 0 ayabos 


You will never find 6 &ya80c 6 &vOpwroc.” 


9.13 


9.14 


9.15 


3 
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¢ Substantival. However, if there is no noun for the adjective to 
modify, then it is probably functioning substantivally. 


0 ayaboc the good (man; person) 
tTHV MLOTTV the faithful (woman) 


e Predicate. If the noun is articular but the adjective is anarthrous 
(e.g., 0 AVOpwrog aya6oc), then the adjective is functioning as a 
predicate adjective. In this case you will supply the verb “is” to 
show the “predicating” nature of the adjective. 


0 avOpwmosg Hya80g The man is good. 
aya80¢ 0 AVOpwrog The man is good. 


Absence of the article. If there is no article before either the noun or 
the adjective, context becomes the guide to translation. You must 
decide whether the adjective is giving an attribute to a noun or is 
asserting something about the verb. If the verb eit is not explicitly 
present, it may be implied and you can supply it in your translation if 
English requires it. 


ayabosg avepwrog “A good man” or “A man is good.” 
avOpwros c&ya80c “A good man” or “A man is good.” 
Be sure not to supply the article in your translation unless English 


demands it. 


It is possible for an anarthrous adjective to function substantivally, but 
it is unusual. 


oya8oc a good (man; person) 


Odds n’ Ends 


Article and a prepositional phrase. You will often find the article fol- 
lowed by a prepositional phrase. Sometimes this occurs in an “article- 
noun-article-modifier” construction where the second article tells you 
the prepositional phrase is modifying the noun. Other times the article 
is in effect turning the prepositional phrase into a substantive. You 
will generally translate these as relative clauses. 


EAXGQATOV TOV AOYOV TOV KUPLOV TAOLV TOTS EV TH] OLKIG. 
They spoke the word of the Lord to all who were in the house. 
2-2 Adjective. We will meet an adjective in this chapter listed as 


QLUWVLOG, -OV. AiWVLOG can be either masculine or feminine. Context will 
show if a specific form is masculine or feminine. a1wviov is neuter. 


There is a third attributive position. See Advanced Information. 
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It is a “2 - 2” pattern because the masculine and feminine follow the 
second declension; the neuter also follows the second declension but 
with some variation.* 


9.16 Neuter plural subjects. Greek often uses a singular verb when the 
subject is neuter plural. It is an indication that the author is viewing 
the plural subject not as a collection of different things but as one 
group. To keep proper English, you will use a plural verb. 


SOKIWACETE TH MVEDLOATO El EK TOV BEOD EOTLV. 


Test the spirits (and see) if they are from God. 


Translation Procedure 


9.17 As you divide your sentences into the different parts, be sure to keep 
the adjective with the noun it is modifying. They form a unit. 


0 a@yabo>g avOpwrog / ypader / TO BiBAtov. 


The good man writes the book. 


Summary 


1. Adjectives can function as an attributive, a substantive, or a predicate. 


2. If the article precedes the adjective and the adjective modifies another 
word, then it is an attributive adjective. The adjective agrees with the noun 
it modifies in case, number, and gender 


3. If the article precedes the adjective and the adjective does not modify 
another word, then it is a substantival adjective. The case of this adjective 
is determined by its function, its gender and number by what it stands for. 


4. If an anarthrous adjective occurs with an articular noun, the adjective is a 
predicate and you may need to supply the verb “is.” 


5. If there is no article before either the adjective or the word it is modifying, 
let context be your guide. 


6. Aprepositional phrase preceded by an article can be an attributive modi- 
fier or a substantive. 


7. A2-2 adjective has the same form in the masculine and feminine, and fol- 
lows the second declension. The neuter likewise is second declension. 


8. A singular verb can be used when the subject a neuter plural and is 
viewed as a whole. 


In our nomenclature, these adjectives are classified as “a-3,” specifically a-3b(1). See 
MBG for the full paradigm. 
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Are you getting frustrated with all there is to learn? Go back to chapters 6 and 
7, reread them, and see how easy they are now. But remember how difficult 
they may have been when you first learned them? The fog has just moved 
from chapter 6 to chapter 9. Keep working, and the fog will continue to move. 
Ask your teacher to remind you again why you are learning biblical Greek. 


Vocabulary 


The endings following the lexical form of an adjective (e.g., “-n, -ov”) show the 
feminine and neuter forms of the word. The feminine of &ya@0c is GyaOn and 
its neuter is wyaGov. The roots of adjectives are listed with the final stem vowels 
for both the masculine and the feminine (e.g., *&ya80/n). 


Oya80¢, -1, -OV good, useful (102; *t:ya00/n)° 


QYANNTOG, -N, -OV beloved (61; *eyannto/n)° 


OLUWVLOG, -OV eternal (71; *aiwvio)’ 


orATnAwWV® one another (100; *&AAnXo)? 


aneKpion he/she/it answered!” 


50VA0G, -0v, 0 slave, servant (124; *SovA0) 


EQV if, when (351)!! 


ELLOG, ELL, ELLOV my, mine (76; *euo/n 


yl2 


EVTOAN, -TIC, TN] commandment (67; *€vtoAn) 


KaOWws as, even as (182) 


ao NN DH WI 


Agatha is a woman’s name. 
This is the cognate adjective of the noun ayann. 
Aeonian means, “eternal.” 


This is an unusual word because it never occurs in the nominative or in the singular. 
Its lexical form is therefore genitive plural. 


Parallel lines (napa@AAnhos) are lines that are beside (napc) one another. 


This is a common form of a common verb, occurring 82 times in the New Testa- 
ment. It takes its direct object in the dative, and therefore you do not use the key 
word with its direct object. amexpi6n avtw means, “He answered him,” not “He 
answered to him.” This word is not included in our vocabulary word count. 


Introduces a dependent clause. eav is a crasis of et and dv. “Crasis” occurs when 
two words are “pushed together” to make one. 


When éav appears after a relative pronoun (0¢), it has the effect of appending “- 
ever” to the end of the pronoun, just like Gv. 0¢ edv ... means “whoever ...” 


This adjective always means “my” regardless of its case. If it is used substantivally, 
it always means “mine.” 
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KQKOG, -T, -OV bad, evil (50; *kaxo/n)! 
Low (E00) my‘4 
VEK0G, -0, -OV adjective: dead (128; *vexpo/ @)! 

noun: dead body, corpse 
M100, -1), -OV faithful, believing (67; *xioto/n) 
TOVT|0G, -OL, -OV evil, bad (78; *xovnpo/«a)!® 
TPWTOG, -T, -OV first, earlier (155; *xpwto/ n)!7 
TPLTOG, -T, -OV third (56; *tpito/7)!® 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 87 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 1,668 
Number of word occurrences to date: 72,792 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 52.69% 


Previous Words 


These are words you already know that can occur in more than one gender. 
You need to learn their feminine and neuter forms. 


iAX0¢, -n, 0!” other, another 
QUTOG, -1, -0 he/she/it, they 
EOXOTOG, -T, -OV last 

OvtOS, AVTN, ToDTO?” this; these 


13 “Caco” is a very common combining form. A cacophony is a harsh or bad sound. 
Cacoepy is poor pronunciation. Cacography is poor writing skill. 


14 This is the genitive singular of éyw. Unlike 0c, wou only means “my” when it is in 


the genitive case. It can also be written with an initial epsilon and an accent: oD. 
This word is discussed in detail in chapter 11. This word is not included in our 
vocabulary word count. 

1D 


16 
17 
18 
19 


Necrophobia is an abnormal fear of death. 

Ponera is a genus of stinging ants. 

A prototype is the first of its kind, a model, a pattern. 
A triangle has three sides. 


There are a few words such as &AX0¢, abto¢, and obtog that do not use a case ending 
for the nominative and accusative singular neuter, and therefore the bare stem 
stands alone (cf. the article). They are a-la(2b) adjectives; their full paradigm is in 
the Appendix. 


20 The stem of this word changes quite significantly. It is fully explained in chapter 13. 


It is an a-la(2b) adjective; its full paradigm is in the Appendix. 


9.18 


9.19 


Advanced Information 


Genitive or accusative? If the next to the last letter in the stem of an 
adjective is a rho or a vowel, the feminine stem ends in alpha (e.g., 
vexpa) and the ending ag can indicate either the genitive singular or 
accusative plural. 


nomsg ayia nompl O@Lrylont 
gensg  GQylac gen pl OYLWV 
dat sg OLYLO dat pl OLYLOLIC 
ACC 8g CLYLOLV acc pl OLYLOASG 


If the next to the last last letter in the stem is any letter other than a rho 
or a vowel (e.g., cyan), the feminine stem will end in eta and the end- 
ing a¢ can only be accusative plural. 


The final stem vowel in the plural will always be alpha for all feminine 
nouns. Can vexpacs be genitive singular? 


Third attributive position. There is a third attributive position: 
avOpwrtos 0 Myo8oc. It is rare in the New Testament when the modifier 
is an adjective, but more common when the modifier is a phrase. 
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This photo is of a cursive New Testament manuscript, copied in the twelfth centu- 
ry. It contains Matthew 15:13-27a. Photo provided by the Center for the Study of 


the New Testament Manuscripts (Dan Wallace, director) and used by permission 
of Institut fiir neutestamentliche Textforschung. 


Track One or Track Two? 


“Two Roads Diverged in a Yellow Wood ...” 


As in the words of the Robert Frost poem, we have come to a fork in the road 
in the life of Greek. What should we learn next? Which path you take deter- 
mines which exercises you do for the next several chapters. 


Track One: Finish Noun System Track Two: Get Into Verbs 


10. Third Declension Nouns 15. Introduction to Verbs 


11 First and Second Person Personal | 1 Present Active Indicative 
Pronouns 


; j 6: 


1 Demonstratives 18. Present Middle/ Passive Indica- 
tive 
1. ‘cati 


a: 
2 Imperfect Indicative 
Pronouns 
das 


18 Present Middle/ Passive Indica- 1 Demonstratives 
tive 
1 


e 
19. Future Active /Middle Indicative 4. Relative Pronouns 
19. 


20. Verbal Roots, and other forms of Future Active / Middle Indicative 
the Future 
Review #4 — Track 1 20. Verbal Roots, and other forms of 
the Future 


21. Imperfect Indicative Review #4 — Track 2 
2: 


2 Second Aorist Active / Middle 22. Second Aorist Active /Middle 
Indicative Indicative 
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My preference is to finish the noun system (Track One) and then move on to 
verbs (see page xv for my rationale). However, some teachers want their stu- 
dents to get into verbs earlier, and for them there is “Track Two.” If you want 
to follow Track Two, then follow the second ordering of chapters and use the 
exercises in the appendix to the Workbook. 


If you follow track two, please recognize that the exercises will not include 
every vocabulary word given in that chapter. The vocabulary was chosen 
based on the exercises in Track One. Also, you will see three vocabulary words 
in chapters 17 and 18 whose forms, especially their genitive forms, will look 
strange. For now, memorize the words. They are third declension and will be 
discussed in chapter 10. 


17. MAE WV, TAE1OV 
18. vvé, vuKtOG, 7) 
OOTIC, NT1C, OTI 


This dual track system affects only the exercises. In other words, there is only 
one chapter 10 in the textbook, and it is the same whether you are following 
Track One or Track Two. 


Chapter 10 


Third Declension 


Exegetical Insight 


A casual first-century reader of the Fourth Gospel’s prologue (John 1:1-18) 
would have little difficulty understanding John’s description of the Aoyog. As 
a concept it was simple enough. Aoyog was the intelligible law of things. o 
Aoyos tov Beov was God’s transcendent rationality that gave the universe order 
and purpose. A Hellenized Jew would quickly reach for a volume of wisdom 
literature explaining that God’s wisdom, his word (or Aoyoc), provided the uni- 
verse with its form and coherence. As such, 0 Aoyosg tov 800 was foreign to 
human ways, above us and distant from us, guiding us from afar. 


John 1:14, on the other hand, would make any such reader pause in stunned 
silence. “And the word became flesh (oap&) and dwelt among us.” Lapé is the 
earthly sphere, the arena of human decisions and emotions, human history, 
and human sinfulness (cf. John 1:13; 3:6; 17:2, etc.). John 1:14 contains the risk, 
the scandal, and the gospel of the Christian faith: 0 Aoyog became oapé. The cen- 
ter of God’s life and thought entered the depths of our world and took up its 
form, its oapé, its flesh, in order to be known by us and to save us. 


This affirmation about Aoyog and oapé is the very heart of our faith. God has not 
abandoned us. No lowliness, no misery, no sinfulness is beyond God’s compre- 
hension and reach. He came among us, embraced our world of oapé in his 
incarnation, and loved us. It is easy enough to say that God loves the world 
(John 3:16). But to say that God loves me, in my frailty and my faithlessness— 
that he loves oapé-this is another matter. This is the mystery and the power of 
what God has done for us in Jesus Christ. 


Gary M. Burge 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 

e the third (and final) declension (i.e., stems ending in a consonant); 

e four hints for the third declension; 

e the Master Case Ending Chart; 

° nounrule 7, the “Square of stops,” and the effect of a sigma on stops; 
e nounrule 8. 


rhe: 
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10.1 


10.2 


10.3 


10.4 


10.5 


10.6 


Part I: Noun System 


Introduction 


What is the difference between the first and second declension? Right. 
First declension words have stems ending in alpha or eta. Second 
declension nouns have stems ending in omicron. And what declen- 
sion a noun falls into has no effect on its meaning. Regardless of 
whether amootodog is first or second declension, it still means “apos- 
tle.” 


Nouns with stems ending in a consonant follow the third declension pattern. 
This is part of the first noun rule. 


“oapk + WV + OGNKWV 


Final consonant and the case ending. When you first look at a para- 
digm of a third declension noun, you may think that it is totally differ- 
ent from a first or second declension paradigm. It is not! Because the 
stem of a third declension noun ends in a consonant, that consonant 
sometimes reacts to the first letter of the case ending, especially if the 
case ending begins with a sigma. 


For example, the stem of the second declension noun Aoyos is *Aoyo. 
The omicron joins with the nominative masculine case ending sigma 
to form Aoyog (*A0yo + ¢ »AOYoc). No problem. But the stem of the third 
declension word oap§é is *oapk. The kappa is united with the same 
nominative singular case ending, and the combination of ko forms & 
(‘cupk +¢ > odpé). 


While the ending of oap§ may look totally different from that of A0yo<, 
it really isn’t. 


Function and meaning. Remember that all Greek nouns, whether 
they are first, second, or third declension, function the same. Only 
their form may be somewhat different. 


Different case endings. The third declension does use a few case end- 
ings that are different from those used in the first and second declen- 
sions, but not that many. If you have been memorizing the case ending 
with the final stem vowel (e.g., og and not ¢ for nominative singular), 
you may want to go back and learn the true case endings. 


Hints. If you can remember just four hints, these changes will not be 
a problem. As you will see, the basic issue is what happens when a 
sigma follows a consonant. 


1. Because of the changes that take place in the nominative singular, 
it is often difficult to determine the stem of a third declension 
noun. 


10.7 


7/7 


The solution to this problem is always to memorize the genitive 
singular form with the lexical form. If you drop the genitive 
singular case ending (e.g., 0g), you will normally have the word’s 
stem. 


The lexical entry oapé, capkoc, 7 shows that the stem is *oapx. 


2. Whatever happens in the nominative singular (¢) also happens in 
the dative plural. This is because the dative plural case ending (01) 
also begins with a sigma. 


*oopK + oO >» oaps 
*oupk + ot » oapél 


3. Anu drops out when followed by a sigma. 


i i, ee 0) MS 3c 
*tT1y + ol > Tol 


4. A tau drops out when followed by a sigma or if it is at the end of 
a word. 


*OVOUGT + OL + OVOLOOL 
*OVOUOLT > OVOLO 


This is a slight simplification of the situation, but if you can remember 
these four hints, the rest of the third declension is easy to learn. 


Since Greek has only three declensions, once you understand these 
you will be familiar with all the basic noun paradigms in the New Tes- 
tament. So work on these and you are well on your way toward suc- 
cess. But remember, any declension can have several variations. 


A Walk Through 


Following is the paradigm of a third declension noun: oapé (*oapx). I 
have listed the stem separated from the case endings, and the inflected 
forms. Don’t be frightened; oapé really has only three case endings 
you have not seen, and two other endings similar to those you already 
know. At this point, don’t try to memorize the case endings; just see 
how they work. The paradigms of Xoyog and ypaon are listed for com- 
parison. 


nom 8g: *oopk ¢ + oapé Aoyoc ypaon 
gen sg: *oopK OS + OapKOS AOYOu YpadTc 
dat sg: *“OopK 1 OOPKt AoW ypao7 


ACC sg: *oopk a | oapKe AOYOV ypadnyv 
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10.8 


Part Il: Noun System 


nom pl: *“OOopkK £6 + OOPKEC Aoyou YpPOpart 
gen pl: *oopkK WV » OapKOV OYWV YpOpawv 
dat pl: *oupk ot(v) » oapét(v) AOYOIC yOadatc 
acc pl: *oopK OG + oapKac AOYOUS YPAHAS 


Let’s walk through this paradigm so you can see how easy it is. 


cap§& The normal nominative singular case ending is ¢. When you 
add it to this stem, the ko combination is rewritten as a Xi. 
oupK + o> oapé, 


oapKoc The genitive singular case ending for first declension nouns is 
sigma (e.g., ypadns), and for second declension nouns it actu- 
ally is omicron (which contracts with the final stem vowel to 
form ov, *Aoyo + 0 » AOyov). Put those two case endings 
together, and you have the case ending for the third declen- 
Sion: 0¢. CAPK + OS > CAPKOG. 


capkt The dative singular case ending is the same as for the other 
declensions: iota. But because a third declension stem ends in 
a consonant and not a long vowel, the iota cannot subscript. 
OupK +> OOpPKI, 


oapka The accusative singular case ending is different for the third 
declension: @. capK + & >» oapKa. 


oapxeg The nominative plural case ending is different for the third 
declension: &¢. O@pK + EC > OAPKES. 


capkwv As always, the genitive plural case ending is beautifully con- 
sistent: WV. OPK + WV > COPKWV. 


oapé. The dative plural case ending for a third declension noun is 
the exact opposite of the first and second declension and 
sometimes includes the movable nu: ot(v). Because it begins 
with a sigma, whatever change we see in the nominative sin- 
gular will also appear here. oapK + ot(v) » capét(v). 


oapKkac The accusative plural case ending is different for the third 
declension: ac. capk + ag > capKac. Do not confuse this with a 
first declension word where the alpha is part of the stem 
(ypadoc), although the similarity may help you remember the 
case ending. 


There! That was’t very difficult, was it? There are only three totally 
new endings (0c, a, €¢), and two that are similar (o1(v), ac). 


You now know all the major case endings. Congratulations! Let’s 
work through the formal presentation of the third declension. 
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Forms 


10.9 Third declension words are categorized according to the last conso- 
nant of the word’s stem. Below you will find the cap§ paradigm and 
then two more paradigms of third declension words: stems ending in 
uat (149 words) and stems ending in v (77 words). The case endings 
are separated from the stems to emphasize the similarities with the 
first and second declensions. We will learn a few more patterns in 
chapter 11. 


My recommendation is not to memorize the paradigms. Read through 
the footnotes so you can see why the forms do what they do, and then 
be sure you can recognize the same endings and changes on other 
words. The time for memorizing will come in §10.14. 


10.10 K stem Wat stem v stem 
*oOpK *OVOUAT “TLV 

nom 8: cape ovona! tic? 
gen sg: OupK O¢ OVOLAT OG TLVOG 
dat se: oapK 1 OVOLAT 1 TLVl 
ACC Sg: oOpK oO. Ovo" TVG. 
nom pl: OUPK £€¢C Ovonat a TLVEG 
gen pl: GOpK WV OVOLEAT WV TLIVOV 
dat pl:® caps i(v) ovoua o1(v) T101(V) 
acc pl: OOpK ac OVOUAT Oo TLVOG 


No ending is used and the final consonant of the stem, which is a tau, drops out 
because a tau cannot stand at the end of a word ($10.21). 


2 nu drops out before sigma. See the dative plural and 810.11 below. 
P & 5 

3 Note that the iota does not subscript in the third declension as it does in the first 
and second. This is because iota can subscript only under a vowel. 

* All nouns ending in -ua are neuter. This is one of the few consistent patterns in the 
third declension. And like all neuter nouns, the nominative and accusative forms 
are always the same. 

> The way to tell the difference between this form and the nominative singular is to 
see if the whole stem is present (e.g., *ovouat). If it is (ovouata), then you are in the 
plural; if not (ovoua), then you are in the singular. 

6 


Whatever change is seen in the nominative singular is also present in the dative 
plural because both case endings begin with sigma. The case ending is a1, the 
reverse of the first and second declension ending. The nu in parentheses after every 
form is a “movable nu” (88.13). 
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10.11 


10.12 


10.13 


Part I: Noun System 


ti¢ is the interrogative pronoun (e.g., “who”). tig (no accent) is the 
indefinite pronoun (e.g., “anyone”). Both are formed from the same 
root, *tiv. The masculine and feminine are identical in form, and all 
genders are third declension. The change in the nominative singular 
is explained by the fact that nu drops out when followed by a sigma. 
“TV + > TIC. 


masc & fem neut masc & fem neut 
nom sg tic 4 T1C Tl 
gen sg TLVOG TLVOG TLVOG TLVOG 
dat sg TLVL TLVL TLV1 TLV1 
acc sg TLVOL TI TIVO. TL 
nom pl TLVEC TIVO TLVEC TLVOL 
gen pl TLVWV TLVWDV TLVOV TOV 
dat pl TLOL(V) TLOUV) TLOI(V) TLOL(V) 
acc pl TLVOLC TLVOL TLWOLG TVG. 


tig is always accented on its first syllable. tic is either not accented or 
is accented on its last syllable (the “ultima”). 


Eic is an adjective meaning “one.” The stem of the masculine and neu- 
ter is *ev and the feminine is the first declension “*u10. In the nomina- 
tive singular the nu drops out before the sigma, and the stem vowel 
epsilon lengthens to €1 (*€v +¢ > €¢ » €1¢). 


ef 


nom sg E1C LL EV 
gen sg EVOC LLL EVOC 
dat sg EVL Le EVI 
acc sg EVOL LLov EV 


Notice that this word has a rough breathing in the masculine and neu- 
ter. This will help differentiate it from the prepositions e1g and ev. Why 
is there no plural to this word? Where is it different from t1¢? 


In the first and second declensions, the masculine and feminine are 
often different in form. In the third declension, however, they are usu- 
ally similar. There is, in fact, more similarity between masculine and 
feminine than there is between masculine and neuter, since in the 
nominative and accusative, the masculine and neuter are usually dif- 
ferent. 


8] 


Characteristics of Third Declension Nouns 


10.14 Master Case Ending Chart. My recommendation is not to memorize 
the paradigms in §10.10 but to memorize the case endings in this chart 
and see how the case endings appear when attached to a noun. Study 
them carefully, note what they have in common, and especially what 
they have in common with the first and second declensions. There are 
other patterns within the third declension, but if you know these, the 
rest are relatively easy to recognize. Try to list all the similarities. 


first/second declension third declension 


masc/fem — neut 





a. Be prepared for the final stem letter to undergo changes (rule 8). 

b. The ending is actually omicron, which contracts with the final stem vowel and 
forms ov (rule 5). 

c. The vowel lengthens (rule 5) and the iota subscripts (rule 4). 

d. Because third declension stems end in a consonant, the iota cannot subscript as 
it does in the first and second declensions; so it remains on the line. 

e. Onsome words the case ending alternates between alpha and nu; see §11.11. 

f. As opposed to the first and second declensions, this alpha is an actual case end- 
ing and not a changed stem vowel. This is also true in the accusative plural. 

g. Thenuisa movable nu. Notice that the ending o1 is a flipped version of 1¢ found 
in the first and second declensions. 

h. The actual case ending for the first and second declension is vc, but the nu drops 
out because of the following sigma. In the first declension the alpha simply joins 
with the sigma (*wpa + v¢ » pac), but in the second declension the final stem omi- 
cron lengthens to ou (rule 5; Aoyovg » Aoyog » AOyous). 

i. As opposed to the first declension (e.g., wpa), the alpha here is part of the case 
ending. 
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10.16 


10.17 


10.18 


Part Il: Noun System 


This is what the endings look like when attached to the final stem 
vowel. 


first/second declension third declension 





Gender. The gender of third declension words can often be difficult to 
determine because the inflectional patterns are not as distinct as those 
in the first and second declensions. You must memorize the gender of 
every word. 


There are, however, a few patterns. In this chapter we meet stems end- 
ing in pat (e.g., OvoLG, UATOG, TO). All these stems are neuter. 


The article. The article becomes especially important now. Even 
though a noun itself changes its form, the article always remains the 
same. TW will always be t@ whether the noun it modifies is first, sec- 
ond, or third declension. Most nouns are modified by the article, and 
that makes it easy to determine the noun’s gender. 


Square of Stops 


A stop is a consonant whose sound is formed by slowing down or 
completely stopping the flow of air through the mouth. 


“Stops” are broken down into three classifications. 


e Labial. 7, 8, and » are formed by using the lips to impede the air 
flow momentarily, which is essential in creating the sound. Try to 
say m without letting your lips touch. 


e Velar. x, y, and y are formed by pushing up the middle of the 
tongue against the soft part of the roof of the mouth.” 
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e Dental. t, 5, and 8 are formed by clicking the tongue against the 
back of the teeth.® 


10.19 Rule 7: Square of Stops. The seventh of the eight noun rules is this 


chart. Be sure to memorize it exactly. Not only should you be able to 
repeat it left to right but also top to bottom.’ 


Labial 
Velar 


Dental 





The chart is important because the stops behave in a consistent man- 
ner. Whatever happens to a stem ending in tau also happens to a stem 
ending in delta, because tau and delta are both dentals. If you learn 
the chart, you will be able to predict what is going to happen. This is 
much easier than memorizing different paradigms. This same Square 
of Stops will also be important when we study verbs, so a little time 
spent here saves hours of frustration later. 


10.20 Stops plus a “o.” Whenever a stop and a sigma come into contact the 


7 


results are predictable. Learn these changes well because you will 
encounter them often. 


Labial + o y 
Velar + or8€& 
6) 


Dental + o 





10 x fal 


*oKOAOT +O OKOAOYW. ~ *OONK + OL» GAEL. *OVOLOT + OL > OVOLAOT 


Some people use the term “palatals” to describe these three consonants because the 
soft part of the mouth’s roof is the “palate.” 


Actually, it is not the teeth but the “alveolar ridge” behind the teeth that is used, but 
the word “teeth” is easier for most to associate with “dental.” 


The final column of stops, 6, y, and 9, technically are not stops but “aspirates” 
because the air flow is not stopped but only slowed down. However, because they 
fit into the pattern so well, it is easier to view them as stops. 


There are also titles for the columns. z, x, and t are “unvoiced” because the voice 
box is not used in their pronunciation. , y, and 6 are “voiced” because the voice box 
is used. (Place your fingers on your voice box and pronounce these letters. You will 
feel it vibrate when you say the voiced stops.) o, y, and @ are “aspirates.” (The rough 
breathing is also an aspirate.) 


There are only seven nouns in the New Testament whose stems end in a pi, but 
many stems end in a kappa or tau. 
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10.21. Rule 8: A tau cannot stand at the end of a word and will drop off. For 


example, the stem of the word for “name” is *ovowat. No case ending 
is used in the nominative singular and the final tau drops off. 


*OvOoUOT + - >» OVO 


This is the final rule for case endings. You know all eight. They are 
listed in the Appendix, page 344. 


TLOLG 


10.22 nag is a 3-1-3!" type adjective and is often used as the paradigmatic 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


word for the third declension. The root of the word is *mavt, which in 
the feminine is altered to *naca.'° Armed with this knowledge and the 
rules in this chapter, you should be able to write out the entire para- 
digm for this word without looking below. Try it. If you can, you are 


doing well. 

3 I D 

masc fem neut 
nom sg nac!4 TMAOO nav? 
gen sg TOVTOC noong!® TOVTOC 
dat sg TOLVTL TOOT TOVTL 
acc sg TMOVTO TLOOOV TOV 
nom pl TMOVTEC TMOAGOL TMOAVTO 
gen pl TOVTWV TOAOWV TOVTWV 
dat pl maou(v)!? TOOO1G TAU) 
acc pl TOV TOG TOOXG TOLVTO 


Actually, the dental forms a sigma and the double sigma simplifies to a single sigma 
(“OVOLAT + 01 > OVOUOOOL > OVOLLAON). 

“3-|-3” means the masculine and neuter follow the third declension while the fem- 
inine follows the first declension. See 810.23. 

For you who are interested in advanced morphology, it is altered because conso- 
nantal iota was added to form the feminine stem, and vt + consonantal iota form oa 
(see MBG on nats). 

The vt drops out before sigma ($11.11 and $10.21). 


No case ending is used, and a tau cannot stand at the end of a word, so it drops off 
($10:21). 


Do you remember the rule governing the final stem vowel in the gentive and dative 
singular? If a first declension word has a stem ending in alpha where the preceding 
letter is epsilon, iota, or rho, it will form the genitive and dative with alpha. Other- 
wise, the alpha will shift to eta. 


The vt drops out before sigma ($11.11 and $10.21); also in the dative plural neuter. 
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If you like to memorize paradigms, this is the one to learn. Not only 
does it show the first and third declension, but it is key for learning 
participles later (chapter 26). 


Because mac is an adjective, it can function substantivally. When it 
does, it may require the use of an additional word like “people” or 
“things.” But unlike other adjectives, mac usually is in the predicate 
position when modifying a noun. 


TOs 0 AVOpwHOog Means “every man.” 


Categories 


10.23 Adjectives fall into four categories, depending on which declension 
they follow and whether the feminine and masculine forms are the 
same or different. The masculine and neuter always follow the same 
declension. We met the 2-1-2 and 2-2 patterns in chapter 9. 


category masculine feminine neuter 


2-1-2 2 declension 1 declension 2 declension 
a@ya.8oc, T, OV 


3 declension 1 declension 3 declension 
NOC, TACK, NAV 


2 declension 2 declension 2 declension 
OLLWVLOC, OV 


3 declension 3 declension 3 declension 
TIC + tl 





Article 


10.24 There are two special situations concerning the translation of the arti- 
cle that we need to look at. 


The article in Greek is much more than just the word “the.” It is a 
“weak demonstrative,” which means it can perform as a demonstra- 
tive (“that”), a relative (“who”), or even sometimes a personal pro- 
noun (“he,” “one”), depending upon the needs of the context. You will 
usually have to add a word into your translation to help, such as 
“who” or “which.” Let the context determine which is appropriate.'® 


When you find the phrase 0 6¢, the article is usually functioning as a 
personal pronoun, “but he.” 


18 This is more second year grammar than first year. Something to look forward to. 
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10.25 Sometimes you will find the article before a prepositional phrase. 


oe NM SS 


TLOOW TOG EV TT OLKIG. 


The article is showing you that the following prepositional phrase (€v 
TH OlKIG) is in an attributive relationship to maovv. It is the same type 
of relationship that we have seen with adjectives: “article-noun-arti- 
cle-modifier,” only here the modifier is a prepositional phrase. In 
order to translate this construction, you will normally turn the prepo- 
sitional phrase into a relative clause and supply whatever words are 
necessary. 


“to all who are in the house” 


The article will be in the same case, number, and gender as the noun. 
This way you can tell what word the prepositional phrase modifies. 


Summary 


Nouns whose stems end in a consonant use third declension case endings. 


To find the stem of a third declension noun, find the genitive singular and 
drop the case ending. 


To remember the gender of a third declension noun, memorize its lexical 
form with the article. To remember the stem of a third declension noun, 
memorize its genitive form. 


Memorize the Master Case Ending Chart perfectly. 
Rule 7: The Square of Stops. 


Labial 
Velar 


Dental 





Labial + 6 forms yw. Velar + o forms € Dental + o forms o. 
Rule 8: A tau cannot stand at the end of a word and will drop off. 
Nu and vt drop out before sigma. 


o 6€ can be translated “but he,” and an article before a prepositional phrase 
is probably signaling that the prepositional phrase is an attributive con- 
struction. 


Be encouraged! You now know all three declensions and almost all noun 
forms. 
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Vocabulary 


Be sure to memorize the nominative, genitive, and article for each third 
declension noun. Normally a lexicon gives just the final letters of the genitive 
form of a third declension, but we will spell it out for you in this chapter. 


QLYLOG, -10L, -LOV adjective: holy (233; *ayto/a,; 2-19)" 
plural noun: saints 

El if (503)7° 

El LN] except; if not”! 

ELC, ULLa, EV one (344; *ev/*u1a; 3-1-3)*4 

non now, already (61) 

OVO, OVOLLATOG, TO name, reputation (231; *OVOLOT)~ 


ovdeic, obSeuia, obev-* no one, none, nothing (234; ob[Se] + *ev/*u10) 


NOC, TAOOL, TOV singular: each, every (1,244; *navt/*naoa,; 3-1-3)? 


plural: all 


MEPL gen: concerning, about (333)7° 


acc: around 


OApE, GLPKOG, T] flesh, body (147; *oapk)?” 


20 


21 


22 


ZS 


24 
25 
26 


The Hagiographa (ayioypada) are the holy writings, the third and final part of the 


Jewish canon. Hagiolatry is the worship of saints. 


This is not the same as et that means “you are.” Watch the accents here carefully, 
because ei does not have its own accent. 

Like eav, et always introduces a dependent clause and therefore you will not find 
the main subject or verb of the sentence in the «1 clause. 

These two words together can form an “idiom” (see below) meaning “except.” 
Other times they are best translated, “if not.” It often introduces a dependent 
clause. 

An “idiom” is a phrase that does not have the same meaning as the sum of its parts. 
When looking at the meaning of each word in the idiom, you can seldom find the 
meaning of the idiomatic phrase. 

A hendiadys is a figure of speech in which two nouns describe one thing. It is from 
the phrase €v 51a dvoiv, meaning “one thing by means of two.” Henotheism is the 
belief in one God while allowing for the existence of other gods. 

Onomatopoeia (ovowatonoiia) is when the name of a word sounds like its meaning, 
such as “bang” and “whisper.” 


The second half of this word declines just like etc. 
Pantheism is the belief that God is in all things. 


The final iota elides only when the following word begins with an iota. The perim- 
eter (nepiuEetpoc) is the boundary around an object or area. 
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ovv dat: with (128)7° 
GWU, -UATOS, TO body (142; *owuoat)*’ 
TEKVOV, -OD, TO child, descendant (99; *texvo)¥ 
TiC) Tl who? what? which? why? (555; *tiv; 3-3)?! 
TG, TL someone/thing (525; *tiv; 3-3) 

certain one/thing, 

anyone / thing 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 102 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 4,779 
Number of word occurrences to date: 77,571 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 56.15% 


10.26 Hint. It is common for students to stop memorizing vocabulary 
because there is so much grammar to learn. Even if you are struggling 
with grammar, be sure to stay up with your vocabulary, and be sure 
you are reviewing. How well you know the grammar serves little pur- 
pose (or has little value) if you do not know what the words mean. You 
will not be able to translate a passage. So hang in there; the remaining 
noun chapters are much easier than this chapter. 


Previous Words 


TVEVUOL, LATO, TO spirit, Spirit 
LIWWV, -WVOG, O Simon 
27 


A sarcophagus (capKopayos) is a stone coffin. In Greece they were made of limestone, 
which was believed would consume, or “eat” (dayew), the flesh. 


28 “Syn” is a common prefix. A synagogue (ovvaywyn) is a place where people come 


together. Synaeresis (ovvaipeoic) is the contraction of two sounds into one. 


29 A psychosomatic disorder is a physical disorder caused by the psychic/emotional 


processes. Somatology is the study of the body. 
30 


31 


Teknonymy is the custom of naming the parent from the child. 
When this word means “why?” it will usually be in the neuter (t1). 


Chapter 1 1 


First and Second Person Personal Pronouns 


Exegetical Insight 


Small words sometimes carry a big punch, especially when combined with 
other features of the Greek language. Pronouns can be those kind of small 
words. They, like moving vans, can carry a big load. I am thinking of a partic- 
ularly sinister example of this in Jesus’ temptations in Luke 4:6. The devil has 
taken Jesus on a cosmic ride so he can see all the kingdoms of the world. Then 
he says to Jesus, “To you I will give all of this authority and their glory; for it 
has been delivered to me and I give it to whom I will. If you, then, will worship 
me, it shall be yours." 


Here is a great (but deceitful) offer, and all the freight is carried in the various 
exchanges of personal pronouns throughout the passage. To read through the 
verse one must follow the bouncing ball through various pronoun changes. 
The devil (I, me) offers authority over all the earth (it), if Jesus (you, yours) will 
but worship the devil. 


But there is one other touch to this verse. To sweeten the offer the pronoun “to 
you” (oot) is put at the front of the Greek sentence for emphasis in verse 6. 
Though some translations suggest this emphasis (RSV), a knowledge of Greek 
reveals its significance. The devil makes the personal and unique nature of the 
offer clear. The devil is saying, “This offer is just for you!” He tries to present 
the offer in as attractive a way as possible to Jesus. It is a good thing the devil 
is not a used car salesman! Fortunately, loyalty to God was more important to 
Jesus than seizing power. He did not let the devil’s use (and abuse) of pro- 
nouns trip him up. 


Darrell L. Bock 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e the first (“IT”) and second (“you”) person personal pronouns; 


e that apronoun’s case is determined by its function in the sentence, just like 
a noun; 


e that a pronoun’s number is determined by its antecedent; 
e several more third declension patterns. 
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Part I: Noun System 


English 


A pronoun is a word that replaces a noun. “It is red.” “Tt” is a pronoun 
referring back to something. 


A personal pronoun is a pronoun that replaces a noun referring to a 
person. “My name is Bill. I will learn Greek as well as possible.” “T” is 
a personal pronoun referring to me, Bill. 


The word that a pronoun refers back to, “Bill,” is the antecedent. 


Person. Pronouns can be first person, second person, or third person. 


e First person refers to the person speaking (“I", “we"). 


e Second person refers to the person being spoken to (“you”). 
¢ Third person refers to all others (“he,” “she,” “it,” “they”). 


Notice how highly inflected the English pronoun is. Pronouns are rad- 
ically changed, depending upon their function. 


There is no easy way to distinguish between second person singular 
and plural. Some grammars retain the old “thou” (singular) and “ye” 
(plural). 


Case, Number, and Person 


The case of a pronoun is determined by its function in the sentence, its num- 
ber and person by its antecedent. This is similar to adjectives that function 
substantivally. 


1. The case of a pronoun is determined by its function in the 
sentence. For example, if the pronoun is the subject of the 
sentence, you would use “I” and not “me,” since “I” is in the 
subjective case. You would not say, “Me would like to eat now,” 
because “me” is objective. 


This is different from an attributive adjective, which determines 
its case by the word it is modifying. A pronoun (except in the 
genitive) does not modify a word. 


2. The number of the pronoun is determined by the antecedent. 
Because “Bill” is singular, you would use “I” and not “we.” 


singular plural 


subjective thou ye 


possessive thy, thine your, yours 


objective thee you 


Another option is to use “you” for the singular and “y’all” for the plural. 
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3. The person of the pronoun is determined by the antecedent. If the 
antecedent was the person speaking (1st person), you use “I,” not 
“you.” 

4. There is no gender in the first and second person. “I” or “you” can 
be either a woman or a man. The third person pronoun has 
gender, but we will meet it in the next chapter. 


11.4 English forms 


first sg second sg first pl second pl 
subjective I you we you 
possessive” my your our your 
objective me you us you 
Greek 


11.5 The Greek pronoun is similar to the English pronoun. 
e It replaces a noun. 
e Its case is determined by its function in the sentence. 
e Its number is determined by its antecedent. 


e First and second person pronouns do not have gender. 


11.6 Greek forms 


We have already learned some of these forms and have seen many of 
them in the exercises. They should be quite familiar and easy to learn. 
They follow third declension patterns. The alternate forms in paren- 
theses are discussed in §11.8. 


first person second person 

nom sg eyW I ov (ov) you 
gen sg ov §=(€uov) my cov (o0v) your 
dat sg uo. (euoi) tome 601 (G01) to you 
acc sg ue = (Ente) me 06 (6€) you 
nom pl TIULETC we vLEIC you 
gen pl NLOV our VLOV your 
dat pl NUtv to us DLLLV to you 
acc pl TLS us DULG you 


2 


yt dt 


If the possessive forms are used substantivally, they are translated “mine, 
and “ours.” 


yours,” 
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11.8 


11.9 


3 


Part I: Noun System 


Characteristics of First and Second Person Pronouns 


Form. Notice the many similarities among the case endings of the pro- 
nouns and the case endings for the nouns you have already learned. 


e The nominative (singular and plural) and accusative (singular) 
are a little different, but the others are virtually identical with 
other third declension nouns. 


e In the plural, the first and second person personal pronouns are 
identical except for the first letter.° 


e Although there are many similarities among these forms and 
those you already know, some students prefer just to memorize 
this paradigm. 


Accents. In the first person singular, the genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive cases will sometimes include an epsilon and an accent (E00, E01, 
eue). The second person pronoun will not add an epsilon but it can add 
an accent (00, oo, oé).4 These accented forms are called the emphatic 
forms. 


The emphatic and unemphatic forms basically have the same mean- 
ing. The emphatic form is used when the author wants to be especially 
emphatic, usually in contrasting one person with another. 


EYW EPUNTION DUAS VdaATL, ALTOS SE PaMticEl DUES EV MVEDUATL HYIW. 
I baptized you in water but he will baptize you with the Holy 
opirit. 

The contrast is usually difficult to bring into English. 


Parsing. When asked to decline a first or second person personal pro- 
noun, we suggest that you list the case, number, person (not gender), 
lexical form, and inflected meaning. 


gov: genitive singular second person from ov meaning “of you” (or 
“your”). 


The lexical forms of the first and second person personal pronouns are 
the nominative. Some teachers view €yw as the lexical form of tweic 
while others see nNULeEtg as a separate word. The same holds true for 
VLETC. 


Since the upsilon with the rough breathing makes a “hoo” sound, you can remem- 


ber the person of the plural form by associating “hoo” with “ov.” 


4 


The nominative singular ov always occurs in our NT texts with an accent. 


11.10 


11.11 
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Translation procedure. If the pronoun is the subject or direct object, 
then treat it as you would any other subject or direct object. If it is in 
the genitive, treat it like any other possessive. 


eyw / miotevw / AOYOV GOV. 
I believe your word. 


The possessive forms of the pronouns (ov, cov) usually follow the 
word they modify. 


KUPLOG [LOU ELTEY .... 


My Lord said .... 


More on the Third Declension 


Stems in tau and delta. In chapter 10 we learned the basics of the third 
declension. There are a few more patterns we need to learn, although 
these patterns are still governed by the same rules. 


Stems ending in tau or delta behave the same way, since both letters 
are dentals. Remember, dentals (t, 6, 8) drop out before sigma. 


*¥OLOLT *$WT, TO *eX 115 “oapK 
nomsg? yap ¢ ow ¢ EAM C oapé 
gensg:  YAPIT OC Wt Oc EAML6 0G OUPKOG 
datsg:® = yapit 1 wt 1 EATO 1 oapK1 
ACC Sg: yapit a” pws EXAMS Oo oupKa 
nom pl:  YOpIT EC Pwt o EXAMS EC OOPKEC 
gen pl: YAOIT WV dWT WV EATS WV OAPKWV 
dat pl® = yapr_or(v) o@ o1(v) EAN ot(V) oapEl(v) 
acc pl: YAPIT OC WOT a EAMIO AC OXPKAG 


A tau of the stem drops out when followed by a sigma (yapit + ¢ > yapig). The same 


is true of the delta (€Amic). 


The iota does not subscript in the third declension as it does in the first and second. 


This is because iota can subscript only under a vowel. 


In a few cases this word (and others like it) can have an accusative singular in nu 


(yap). 


Whatever change is seen in the nominative singular is also present in the dative 


plural because both case endings begin with sigma. The case ending is o1, the 
reverse of the first and second declension ending. The nu in parentheses after every 
form is a “movable nu” (88.13). 
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11.12 Consonantal iota stems. miotic appears to have a final stem vowel of 


iota. 

NOM Sg: TLOTIG 
gen sg: MOTEWG” 
dat sg'° — mtotet 

ACC Sg: niotiv!! 
nom pl: moter? 
gen pl: miotewv! 
dat pl: MOTEL (V) 
acc pl: moteic!* 


11.13 Originally that iota was another letter called the “consonantal iota.” 


13 


14 


This letter dropped out of the Greek alphabet long before Hellenistic 
Greek, but the fact that is used to be present helps explain a lot of 
apparently weird behavior in both nouns and verbs. !4 


The final iota in nioti¢ used to be a consonantal iota. When the conso- 
nantal iota dropped out of use, it was replaced with either an iota or 
epsilon. On the one hand, it may not be important to know when it 
will be what; just recognize that the stem of niot1g type words will end 
in either iota or epsilon. But if you really want to know, here is the rule. 


e If the case ending begins with a vowel, the final stem vowel is an 
epsilon; 


e if the case ending begins with a consonant, then the final stem 
vowel is an iota. But in the dative plural an epsilon precedes a 
sigma. 


Think of the ws as a lengthened oc. 


Note that the iota does not subscript in the third declension as it does in the first and 
second. This is because iota can subscript only under a vowel. 


This particular pattern of third declension nouns uses nu as the accusative singular 
case ending. 


The nominative case ending is the same as yapites (mote + €¢ > TioteIc¢). The accusa- 
tive plural uses the same case ending as the nominative plural, as if the word were 
neuter. 


Notice that the wv case ending does not swallow up the final stem vowel as it does 
in the first and second declensions. This is evidence that the epsilon has replaced 
the consonantal iota. 


It is called a consonantal iota because the old character shared the characteristics of 
both a vowel and a consonant. It is written in the grammars as “1.” It is discussed in 
more detail in chapter 20. 
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11.14 All nouns with stems that end in consonantal iota are feminine (e.g., 


MLOTIG, MLOTEWG, 1). 


11.15 Two final patterns. Here are the paradigms for matnp (“father”) and 


15 


viwp (“water”). avnp (“man”) and yntnp (“mother”) are also parsed 


like natnp. 

nom sg: natnyp!? vdwp, to '° 
gen sg: TLOTPOG LSATOS 

dat sg:'’ ROTPL VvdaTL 

Acc Sg: TOTEPO vOWP 

nom pl: MOTEPES VOATO 

gen pl: TOTEPWV VOATWV 
dat pl: LATPAOL(V) vbaor(v) 
acc pl: TMO.TEPASG VOTO 


Summary 


A personal pronoun is a word replacing a personal noun. 


The English personal pronouns are “I, my, me, we, our, us” (first person) 
and “you, your” (second person). 


The case of a pronoun is determined by its function in the sentence, person 
and number by its antecedent. 


Most of the forms of these two pronouns are similar to the case endings 
you already know. Concentrate on those similarities. 


Dentals drop out before sigma. 


mioti¢ type words end in a consonantal iota, which now appears as 1 or €. 


nmatnp is formed from the root “natep. The second stem vowel flutuates between an 
eta (natnp), epsilon (xatepa), and nothing (matpog). In the dative plural the stem 
vowel is lost and an alpha added (natpaot) to aid pronunciation. 


This stem appears to end in a tau, as can be seen in most of its forms. But when there 
is no case ending (nominative and accusative singular), the original final rho reap- 
pears. 


Note that the iota does not subscript in the third declension as it does in the first 
and second. This is because iota can subscript only under a long vowel. 
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Vocabulary 
O5EAHOC, -OD, 0 brother (343; *d5eido)'® 
QV an untranslatable, uninflected particle, used to 
make a definite statement contingent upon some- 
thing, e.g., changing “who” to “whoever” (167). 
You usually cannot translate it. 
Gvnp, &vdpoc, 0!” man, male, husband (216; *dvSp)72 
EKKATIOIG, -O.C, T a church, (the) Church, assembly, 
congregation (114; *ExKATOUA)~- 
EAMIC, -180¢, T] hope, expectation (53; *eam5)*? 
e&w adverb: without (63) 
preposition (gen): outside 
emt (en’, &6')? gen: on, over, when (890)*4 
dat: on the basis of, at 
acc: on, to, against 
TNLEIC we (864) 
BeAnua, OEATLATOC, TO will, desire (62; *@eAnuat)™> 
18E See! Behold! (34; interjection)*° 
18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


Z3 


24 
29 


26 


Philadelphia is the city of brotherly love. 


See the Appendix for the full paradigm of this word (n-3f[2c]). It is similar to the 
pattern of matnp. “n-3f[2c]” is an example of the coding system we use for establish- 
ing the classes of nouns. It is explained in the introduction to the lexicon. 


Androgynous (avdépoyvvn) is being both male and female (i.e., hermaphroditic). 


Ecclesiology is the study of the church. Ecclesiastical means “relating to the organiza- 
tion of the church.” 


The Christian “hope” is not a wondering if something will happen, but the “confi- 
dent anticipation” of what we know will surely come to pass. This is a great word 
for a word study. In a less serious vein we might mention that Elvis fans hope that 
he did not really die. 


When ent is followed by a word beginning with a vowel and smooth breathing, the 
iota elides (en’). If the following word begins with a rough breathing, the iota elides 
and the pi aspirates to a phi (€’). 

The epidermis (emdeppic) is the outer layer of skin, “that which is on the skin.” 


Monothelitism is a seventh century heresy that stated Jesus had only one nature and 
therefore only one will. 


Originally iS€ was an aorist active imperative of e1dov, but came to be used as a par- 
ticle. It only occurs 34 times but because of its similarity with the following 1800, we 
thought it best that you learn it. It is used with the same basic meaning as the fol- 
lowing tov. 


7 
. 
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1800 See! Behold! (200; interjection)”’ 

KQX0C, -T, -OV beautiful, good (100; *«ako/n)* 

uNtnp, UNtPOs, 7” mother (83; *untp)*? 

ovde and not, not even, neither, nor (143) 

NAtNP, TAtPOG, O°! father (413; *natp)° 

MUOTLC, MIOTEWC, | faith, belief (243; *mot1)? 

vowp, V5AT0C, TO water (76; *b8at)** 

VILETC you (plural) (1,840) 

Gc, Pwtdc, to” light (73; *pwt)?° 

YOLPIS, YAPUTOS, TN] grace, favor, kindness (155; *yapit) 

wde here (61) 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 3 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 6,193 
Number of word occurrences to date: 83,764 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 60.63% 


27 


28 
Ped 
30 
3 
32 
33 
34 


35 


36 


This form of the verb occurs 200 times. It is actually the aorist middle imperative 
form of e1dov, but it is used so many times in this particular form that we thought it 
best to view it as a separate word. 


Calligraphy (xoAdvypadia) is “beautiful handwriting.” 

Follows the same declension pattern as matnp. See n-3f(2c) in the Appendix. 
A matriarchal society is one in which the mother is the dominant figure. 

See the declension pattern of this word in the Appendix. 

The patriarch (natpiopyns) is the father and head of a family or tribe. 
Pistology is the study of faith. 


Hydrology is the study of water. Hydraulic (vépavd1¢) refers to something operated 
by water. 


Because dws is neuter, the accusatives will be identical to the nominatives. You can 
see the full paradigm in the Appendix (page 347). 


A photograph is a picture drawn by light. 


Chapter 12 
OVTOC 


Exegetical Insight 


Pronouns have many different uses in Greek. One of the most common pro- 
nouns is avtoc. Its ordinary use is to “stand in” for a noun to avoid repetition. 
“James loved Mary, but Mary couldn’t stand James” reduces to “James loved 
Mary, but she couldn’t stand him.” But sometimes the pronoun is used with a 
noun to add some kind of stress to it. This is a construction that Peter uses in 
1 Peter 5:10, where he writes “And the God of all grace, who called you to his 
eternal glory in Christ, after you have suffered a little while, will himself restore 
you and make you strong, firm and steadfast.” Here Peter reinforces the sub- 
ject of the sentence by adding the pronoun ovt0¢, and the force of the addition 
is to indicate that God is personally involved in caring for his people. 


In his comment on the verse P.H. Davids says, “Our author is emphatic, indi- 
cating that God is not removed from their situation, but personally involved.” 
Such a verse would thus have come as all-the-more powerful comfort to Chris- 
tians who faced hostility from the people round about them. They were being 
told to recognize in their activity the malevolent working of Satan and to resist 
him firmly, lest they succumb to the temptation to give up their faith because 
the going was too tough. In such a situation they needed to be convinced that, 
just as Satan was at work in their opponents, so God himself was not far away, 
leaving them to struggle on their own, but was personally concerned for each 
one of them, to strengthen and sustain them, and eventually to summon them 
to their eternal reward with him. 


I. Howard Marshall 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e the three different ways avtoc is used; 
e that since avt0¢ is a 2-1-2 adjective, we already know all its forms. 
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12.1 


12.2 
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English 
Here are the inflected forms of the third person personal pronoun. 
MMASC fem neut 
subjective sg he she it 
possessive s¢ his her its 
objective sg him her it 


all genders 


subjective pl they 
possessive pl their 
objective pl them 


The only significant difference between the third person pronouns 
and the first and second is that third person singular pronouns have 
gender. 


e The case of a pronoun is determined by its function in the 
sentence. 


e The gender and number of a pronoun is determined by the gender 
and number of its antecedent. 


For example, if “Robin” is the antecedent, you would say, “I would 
like to talk to her.” You would not say, “I would like to talk to it,” 
because Robin is not an “it.” You would not say “them” because Robin 
is only one, and you would not say, “I would like to talk to she,” since 
the pronoun is the object of the preposition that takes the objective 
case (“her”). 


This fifth century uncial manuscript, 
labeled 0301, contains John 17:1-4. It is 
located in Munster, Germany. The 
photo is provided by the Center for the 
Study of the New Testament (Dan Wal- 
lace, director). Used by permission 
of Institut flr neutestamentliche Text- 
forschung. 
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12.3 


12.4 


12.5 


12.6 


Part I: Noun System 


Greek 


We have already met avtog functioning as the third person personal 
pronoun meaning “he” (avtoc¢) and “him” (adtoVv).! Unlike €yw and ov, 
avtO¢ uses the normal case endings and has gender. 


2 1 2 

masc fem neut translation 
nom sg QvTOS  avTy QVTO he she it 
gen sg QVTOD aDvTig  avtov his her its 
dat sg LUT QUvTT UTD tohim toher to it 
acc sg adtoOV advtnV avdto him her it 
nom pl QVTOL AVTAL avTo they 
gen pl QvTOV GALTOV MDTOV their 
dat pl QVTOIG AVTAIS AUTOS to them 
acc pl QVTOVG AVTAG MaDvTO them 


Form 
¢ avtog uses case endings just like adjectives (2-1-2). 


e The feminine follows the first declension (which always has eta as 
the final stem vowel) and the masculine and neuter follow the 
second declension. 


e In the neuter nominative and accusative singular, avtog does not 
use a case ending, so the word ends with the final stem vowel. 
This is a normal subpattern for the neuter, and we have already 
seen it with the article: to (see the a-la[2b] paradigm in the 
Appendix, page 350). 


¢ avtd¢ always has a smooth breathing.” 

Declining. avt0g is declined just like an adjective (i.e., case, number, 
gender, lexical form, and inflected meaning). Its lexical form is ato. 
avtoic: dative plural masculine/neuter from avtog meaning “to them.” 
Gender. Do not be confused by the difference between Greek and 


English in the plural. Although in English we do not designate gender, 
they did in Greek. We will see below how this is translated. 


Similarly, we have also seen 0 Se meaning “but he” (812.14). 


This is important to remember. In chapter 13 we will meet a word whose form is 


similar; the only consistent difference between the two is that avtog always has a 
smooth breathing. 
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The Three Uses of avt0c 


12.7. Summary. Do not think of avto¢ as the third person pronoun. Think 
of avtoc¢ as a word that performs three distinct functions. 


12.8 Use 1: Personal pronoun. avtoc can function as the third person per- 
sonal pronoun. This is by far its most common use.° Translate it as you 
have become accustomed to. 


avtoc he avto. they 
avtn she avtat they 
avto iit avta they 


In this usage, the case of the pronoun is determined by its function. 
When showing possession, the pronoun usually follows the word it 


modifies. 
subject QLVTOG AEYEL ... 
direct object KYAT AVTNV. 
possession THV TLOTLY GUTOV 


Its gender and number are determined by its antecedent. 
e If the antecedent is personal, avtoc follows natural gender. 


0 Inoove AUTOS AEYEL TPOS QUTTV. 
Mop QUTT AEYEL TPOG AVTOV. 


¢ But if the antecedent is not personal, avtocg follows grammatical 
gender. So, for example, if the antecedent is “world” (Koopos), 
Greek will use the masculine form of the pronoun (avt0¢). 
However, you would not translate avtoc as “he” but as “it.” We 
think of the world not as a “he” but as an “it.” 


3 In the oblique cases (genitive, dative, accusative), obt0¢ is used 5,203 times in the 


New Testament out of the total 5,595 times as a personal pronoun . 
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12.9 Use 2: Adjectival intensive. avtog can also function intensively when 


4 


it is used adjectivally.* In this case avto¢g normally modifies another 
word and is usually in the predicate position.” Translate avtog with 
the reflexive pronoun (himself, herself, itself, themselves, etc.). 

QVTOS O AMOGTOAOG Q@UTO TO SW@POV 

the apostle himself the gift itself 
avtOs agrees with the noun it modifies in case, number, and gender. In 
English translation, choose the gender of the reflexive pronoun based 
on the natural gender of the word abdtog modifies. 

T| EKKATNOLA HUTT 

the church itself /herself 

EYW AVTOG 

[ myself 
Do not confuse this with the predicate position of other adjectives. 
When an adjective is in the predicate position you must insert the verb 
“to be.” When avtog is in the predicate position, it is modifying the 
noun adjectivally. 


0 Inoovd<s ayaboc Jesus is good 
QAVTOS O Inoovs Jesus himself 


“Adjectival intensive” is non-standard terminology but it is helpful. It is the termi- 
nology used by Gramcord. 


Gramcord lists 143 occurrences in the New Testament of avtog as the adjectival 
intensive pronoun, but it includes the uses of avt0g as the identical adjective 
(below). It lists fourteen occurrences as a strictly reflexive pronoun. 


Some beginning Greek grammars such as Machen (8105) say that avtog must be in 
the predicate position to function as an intensive. As you will see from the exercises, 
this is not always the case. In fact, this chapter makes a significant departure from 
other grammars. They tend to translate avtog on the basis of its position, specifi- 
cally, whether it is preceded by the article or not. Because there are so many excep- 
tions to this way of looking at avtoc, and because we feel it is theoretically 
preferable, we have classified avt0g on the basis of function rather than position. 


The Greek reflexive pronoun €uavtot was formed through the combination of the 
personal pronoun eyw and avtoc. This illustrates the close relationship between av- 
tog and the reflexive idea. 
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12.10 When functioning as an intensive, avt0g is usually in the nominative 
case and modifies the subject.’ 


abtog Aavid elev év TO AvEDLATL TH Kyiw (Mark 12.36). 
David himself spoke by the Holy Spirit. 


‘Inoovs avtoc ovKk eBantiCev GAA’ 01 LaONTAL @vtTOD John 4:2). 
Jesus himself was not baptizing but his disciples. 


This is the same use of the personal pronoun we saw with eyw and ov. 
Remember, because the verb indicates its own subject, the use of aptog 
is technically unnecessary, and therefore its presence can be emphatic. 


Different suggestions have been made on how to translate wvtog when 
it occurs in this situation. Some suggest using a reflexive pronoun as 
in the illustrations above. It is David himself and not someone else 
who spoke by the Holy Spirit. The pronoun also shows if the subject 
is masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


Others suggest ignoring the personal intensive use of avtog in the 
nominative because this translation does not sound proper to English 
ears. If you do ignore it, be sure to remember that it can add an inten- 
sifying force. 


The subject of the verb does not have to be third person. When used 
with the first or second person, avtocg still adds emphasis. 


OV AVTOS AEYELS TOIg AVOPWTOIC 
You (yourself) speak to the men. 


12.11 Use 3: Identical adjective. wvtoc is sometimes used as the identical 
adjective meaning “same.” It is normally in the attributive position 
when used this way, but not always.® Its case, number, and gender are 
determined by the word it modifies, as is the case with any adjective. 


KOL MOA AnEAOWV TPOGTVEATO TOV avTOV AOYyov (Mark 14:39). 
And again after going away he prayed the same thing. 


Ev avti” tH wpa poohA9cv tives Papioator (Luke 13:31). 
In the same hour some Pharisees came. 


Some grammarians argue that avt0c can be used in the nominative without any 
sense of emphasis, simply as the personal pronoun and not as an intensive pro- 
noun. 


Gramcord separates this use from the adjectival intensive, calling it the “personal 
intensive.” For didactic reasons we have put them together. avtog is used 243 times 
in the New Testament as a personal intensive, 239 times in the nominative. 

autos is found in the attributive position 60 times in the New Testament. 

Notice that there is no article with avtog in this example. This shows that the anar- 
throus avtog can function as the identical adjective, despite what many grammars 
say. 
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Summary 
1. avtog uses the normal case endings except for the nominative and accusa- 
tive neuter singular, which drop the nu. This is a common variation. 
2. When avtoc functions as a pronoun, its case is determined by function, its 
number and gender by antecedent. 
3. When avtog adds emphasis it is usually translated with the reflexive pro- 
noun. It usually will be in the predicate position, in the nominative case. 
4. avtoc can function as the identical adjective and be translated “same.” In 
this case it normally is in the attributive position. 
Vocabulary 
OLWV, -VOG, 0 age, eternity!? (122; *aiwv)! 
51SGOKOAOG, -Ov, 0 teacher (59; *51Sa0Kai0o)!* 
evOve immediately (51)! 
EWS conj: until (146) 
gen: as far as 
uaentne, -0v, o!4 disciple (261; *ua@ntn) 
LEV on the one hand, indeed’? (179) 
UuNndeic, undenia, UNdSev no one/ thing (90; un[de] + *ev/ *ura)!6 
LLOVOG, -, -OV alone, only (114; *uovo/ n)!” 
ONWC how, that, in order that (53) 
6006, -n, -ov'® as great as, as many as (110; *ooo/ n)!? 


10 
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The idioms e€i¢ tov a1wva and El¢ TOvSE AiWvas TOV aLWvwv both mean “forever.” 
Cognate noun of the adjective aiwvtos. 
Different teachers have different didactic (615axt1K0¢) methods. 


This adverb is different from the adjective ev0vc, -€1a, -v, meaning “straight” and 
occurring only nine times in the New Testament. 


uadntNI¢ is declined just like npopntys. A disciple is a “learner.” Math is related to 
ucOnua, meaning “that which is learned.” Mathematics is from po@nuatikn. 


Postpositive. Sometimes this word is untranslatable. It can occur as a correlative 
conjunction with 5€. In this case you can translate pev ... d¢ as “on the one hand ... 
but on the other.” 


Declines just like ovdeic. 


A monogamous marriage is a marriage in which a person has only one spouse. All 
adjectives can function adverbially. This word does so quite often, usually as an 
accusative neuter (ovov). 


Chapter 12: avtosg 105 


ovv therefore, then, accordingly (499) 

OPOAAWOG, -00, 0 eye, sight (100; *op@aAuo)! 

TOALV again (141)*4 

TMOVG, TOSOG, 0 foot (93; *n08)*? 

DRED gen: in behalf of (150)*4 

acc: above 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 

Number of words learned to date: 138 

Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 2,168 

Number of word occurrences to date: 85,932 

Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 62.2% 

18 The initial 66 retains the same form, but the second half of the word declines like 
the relative pronoun. For example, the nominative plural masculine is 0o01. 

1 This word is idiomatic; rely on context to help with a precise definition. 

20 Postpositive. 

21 Ophthalmology is the study of the eye. 

22 A palimpset (naAiyrotos, “scraped again”) is a parchment that has had the original 
writing scraped off so it can be used again. Palilogy (nadAoyia) is the repetition of 
words for emphasis. The paligenesia (naAyyevecta) is the rebirth, both of the Chris- 
tian (Titus 3:5) and of the world in Stoic thought. 

23 nove is declined like enic, EATi506, except that in the nominative singular the omi- 
cron of the root lengthens to ov (*n08 + ¢ » nog » novc). The dative plural is noot(v). 
A podiatrist is a doctor dealing with foot disorders. Notice how the word’s root 
came over into English with the “d,” even though it is not visible in the nominative 
moug. Most cognates are formed from the Greek root and not an inflected form such 
as the nominative. 
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“Hyper” is a common prefix designating excess, abundance. An hyperbole is an 
exageration for effect. 


Chapter 13 


Demonstrative Pronouns/ Adjectives 


= ] n 
OVTOG, EKELVOG 


Exegetical Insight 


dixatoovvn is one of the great words in Christian theology. Basically it means, 
“the character or quality of being right or just.” It is a word used to describe 
God. He is in the ultimate sense the Just One (Rom 3:5, 25). It is also used to 
describe the righteous life of the believer, i.e., a life lived in obedience to the 
will of God (Rom 6:13, 16, 18, 19, 20; Eph 6:14, etc.). 


But the most important use of 51xatoovvn in the New Testament is to describe 
the gracious gift of God by which through faith in Jesus Christ one is brought 
into a right relationship to God. Such a relationship is apart from law, i.e., apart 
from the works of the law—we can do nothing to obtain it. However, the “Law 
and the Prophets,” i.e., the Old Testament Scriptures, testify to it. It was all a 
part of God’s redemptive plan that we should have been put into a right rela- 
tionship with him through his Son. 


Luther was right when he wrote: “For God does not want to save us by our 
own but by an extraneous righteousness, one that does not originate in our- 
selves but comes to us from beyond ourselves.” 


My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and $1ka1ioovvn. 


Walter W. Wessel 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 
e the demonstrative pronouns and adjectives “this” and “that”; 


e that they behave just like pronouns and adjectives except that when 
functioning as adjectives they are in the predicate position; 


e the fifth and final case, the vocative, used when addressing a person 
directly. 
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13.1 


13.2 


13.3 
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English 


Demonstratives in English are “this/these” and “that/those” (singu- 
lar/ plural). For example, “This book is the greatest Greek textbook.” 
“Those students really work hard.” The demonstratives are never 
inflected except to indicate singular and plural.’ 


The same word can be either a pronoun (“That is mine.”) or an adjec- 
tive (“That car is mine.”).* 


Greek 


The demonstratives in Greek are obtoc (this/these) and éxeivog (that / 
those). They function the same way as they do in English, both as pro- 
nouns and as adjectives. The difference between the English and 
Greek demonstratives is that the Greek demonstratives also have case 
and gender. 


e When a demonstrative functions as a pronoun, its case is 
determined by its function in the sentence. Its number and gender 
are determined by its antecedent, just like any pronoun. 


e When a demonstrative functions as an adjective, its case, number, 
and gender are determined by the noun it is modifying, just like 
any adjective. 


In the following paradigms, translate each form as an adjective 
and then as a pronoun. 


A distinction that some find helpful is that between the “near” and “far” demon- 


stratives. The near is “this/these” and the far is “that/those.” The idea is that “this / 
these” refers to something in relative proximity, and “that/those” to something rel- 
atively far away. 


For the sake of simplicity we will simply call them the “demonstratives,” not the 


“demonstrative pronoun” or “demonstrative adjective. ' 
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13.4 


13.5 


13.6 


Part Il: Noun System 


The forms of ovdt0¢ 


2 i 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg OUVTOG QUTN TOUTO 
gen sg TOVTOUV TOAVTNG TOUTOU 
dat sg TOUTW TAVTN TOUTW 
acc sg TOUTOV TOAVTNV TOUTO 
nom pl OVTOL OUT TODTO 
gen pl TOVTWY TOUTWV TOUTWV 
dat pl TOVTOLG TAVTAIC TOVTOIC 
acc pl TOUTOUC TAVTOAC TADTO. 


The forms of Exeivog 


2 1 Z 

masc fem neut 
nom sg EKELVOG EKELVT] EKELVO 
gen sg EKELVOU EKELVT]C EKELVOU 
dat sg EKELVW) EKELVT] EKELVY) 
ACC Sg EKELVOV EKELVT]|V EKELVO 
nom pl EKE1VO1 EKELVOL EKELVO. 
gen pl EKELVWV EKELVWV EKELVOV 
dat pl EKELVOIG EKELVOLIG EKELVOLG 
acc pl EKELVOUG EKELVOLC EKELVO. 


Characteristics of Demonstrative Pronouns 


Form. The demonstratives use the regular case endings. There are 
three peculiarities that need to be learned carefully. 


1. The neuter singular nominative and accusative do not use a case 
ending, so the form ends in the stem omicron rather than ov. This 
is the same as a@vt10G, GAXOG, and Oo. 


2. ovtog always begins with a rough breathing or tau. Think of the 
two as interchangeable. This is important in distinguishing the 
feminine demonstrative (avto1) from avto¢g, which always has a 
smooth breathing (avtat). 
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3. The first stem vowel used in ovtog depends upon the final stem 


vowel. 


e If the final vowel is alpha or eta, the demonstrative will have 


av in the stem (e.g., TAUTALG, THUTTC). 


e If the final vowel is omicron, the stem will have ov (e.g., 


TOUTOV). 


This point is not as significant as the first two since we are only 
learning to recognize the forms and not memorizing paradigms. 


13.7. Pronoun. If a demonstrative is functioning as a pronoun, it will not 

modify a word (just like the substantival adjective). 
OVTOC EKELVOG 

OVTOG this (man/one) EKELVOC that (man/one) 
OUT this (woman) EKELVT] that (woman) 
TODTO this (thing) EKELVO that (thing) 
OTOL these (men/ ones) EKELVOL those (men/ones) 
QUTAL these (women) EKELVOL those (women) 
TAVTO these (things) EKELVOL those (things) 
As a pronoun, the translation of the demonstrative may require an 
additional word such as those in parentheses above. Pick whatever 
makes the best sense, following natural gender. For example, exetvn 
would not be translated “that man.” 

13.8 Adjectives. If a demonstrative is functioning as an adjective, it occurs 


3 


in the predicate position although it functions as an attributive adjec- 


tive. 
OVvtOs 0 AVOPWTOC 
This man 
0 AVOPWROG OVTOG 
This man 


EKELVOL OL AVOPWTOL 
Those men 


This is the opposite of regular adjectives, so do not get them con- 


fused.” 


We have already seen this grammar in connection with avtog used as an intensive 


and with nac. 
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13.9 


13.10 


Part Il: Noun System 


Sometimes the demonstrative pronoun weakens in its force and func- 
tions as a personal pronoun. 


OVTOG EOTAL HEYAS KAI VLOG DYLoTOV KANONoETaL (Luke 1:32). 
He will be great and will be called “Son of the Most High.” 


As you might have guessed, there is substantial overlap among the 
article, the demonstrative pronoun, and the personal pronoun. 


Vocative 


The fifth, and final, case is the vocative, the “case of direct address.” A 
noun uses vocative case endings when it is being directly addressed. 
In the following example, the person is addressing the “Lord” directly. 


Ov Tas 0 AEywv LoL, Kupte Kvpte, ELOEAEVOETAL El¢ THV BAOLAEIOV TOV 
ovpavav (Matt 7:21). 

Not everyone saying to me, “Lord, Lord,” will enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 


The forms of the vocative, for the most part, are quite simple. It is usu- 
ally obvious from context when the word is in the vocative. 


e In the plural, the vocative is always identical to the nominative 
plural (a&v6pwr01). 


e In the singular first declension, the vocative is the same as the 
nominative (a5eA7). 


e In the singular second declension, the vocative ending is usually 
epsilon. If you were speaking directly to an apostle you would 
say, OMOOTOAE. 


e In the singular third declension, the vocative is usually the bare 
stem of the word, sometimes with the stem vowel being changed 
(ablaut). The vocative of natnp is natep. 


There are a few other forms of the vocative, but this information is 
enough for now. Normally context will warn you when a form is in the 
vocative.* 


4 All the rules are listed in MBG. 


13.11 


13.12 


13.13 


Wi 


Odds n’ Ends 


Degrees of an adjective. An adjective can have three “degrees.” 


The positive degree is the uncompared form of the adjective: 
“large” (ueyac). 

The comparative degree denotes the greater of two items: “larger” 
(ue1Gwv). 

The superlative degree describes the greatest, or a comparison of 
three or more: “largest” (eytot0¢). 


In Koine Greek the superlative was dying out and its function being 
assumed by the comparative (see BDF, 860). For example, someone 
might use peifCwv when context technically requires yeyiotog. As usual, 
context is the key in translation. 


Crasis is when a word is formed by combining two words. In this 
chapter we will meet kayw, which is a crasis of kai and eyw. See the 
Appendix for a list of all forms of crasis in the New Testament, page 
338. 


TloAv0¢. We also meet the word modvc, meaning “much” or “many.” It 
looks like a cross between a second and third declension word. 


2 iL 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg TONG TOAAN TOAD 
gen sg TOAAOV TMOAANS TMOAAOV 
dat s¢ TOAAG TOAAN TOAAG 
acc sg TOADV ROAANV TOAD 
nom pl TOAAOL TOAACL TOAKG 
gen pl TOANGV TOAAWV TOAAWV 
dat pl MOAAOIC MOAAMIC MOAXOIG 
acc pl MOAKOVG TOAAOG TOAAGL 

Summary 


The demonstrative “this /these” is obtog and “that/those” is €xeivoc. ovt0¢ 


always begins with either a rough breathing or tau. Neither uses a case 
ending in the nominative /accusative neuter singular. 


When they function as a pronoun their case is determined by their func- 


tion in the sentence, number and gender by their antecedent. You can sup- 
ply a helping word if you wish, determined by natural gender. 


TZ Part HU: Noun System 


3. When they function as an adjective, their case, number, and gender agree 
with the word they are modifying. They will always be in the predicate 
position although they are translated as attributive adjectives. 

4. Ademonstrative can weaken in force and be used as a personal pronoun. 

5. The vocative is the case of direct address. 

e Inthe plural, it is identical to the nominative regardless of declension. 
e Inthe singular first declension, it is identical to the nominative. 
e Inthe singular second declension, it usually has the case ending epsi- 
lon. 
e In the singular third declension, it usually is the bare stem. 
Vocabulary 

YUVT, YVVALKOG, TP woman, wife (215; *yuvaik)® 

S1KQLOOUVT, -NC, T| righteousness (92; *5ukaoovvn) 

S5w5eKo. twelve (75). Indeclinable.’ 

EXVTOD, -fe, -ot° singular: himself/herself /itself 

plural: themselves” 
(319; *eavto/n) 

EKEIVOG, -1, -0 singular: that man/woman/ thing 

plural: those men/women/things 
(265; 2-1-2; *exeivo/1) 

70 or, than (343) 

KOYW and I, but I (84). Indeclinable. 

UOKOPLOG, -1O, -LOV blessed, happy (50; 2-1-2; *uaKkapto/ o)!! 

° yuv7 is declined like oap§ (n-3b[1]). The tx is lost in the nominative singular. 

® Gynecology is the branch of medicine dealing with women’s diseases. 

i dodecagon is a plane with twelve sides and twelve angles. 

* gavtod is the reflexive pronoun. While it occurs predominantly in the third person, 
it can be used in the first and second person as well (“myself,” “yourself”). 
Because of the word’s meaning, it can never occur in the nominative; so for this 
word the lexical form is the genitive singular. It follows the same inflectional pat- 
tern aS @UT0¢. 

* €avtTOd in the plural can also be translated as first (“ourselves”) or second (“your- 
selves”) person. 
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la 


Do not confuse this with the article n, which always has a rough breathing. 
Metzger, Lexical Aids, suggests the cognate “macarism,” which is a beatitude. 
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Ueyoc, weyaAn, neyo! large, great (243; 2-1-2; *ueyado/n)? 
TOAIG, EWS, T city (162; *mod1)!4 
TOAVG, ROAAT, TOAD singular: much (416; 2-1-2; *noAo/n)? 


plural: many 
adverb: often 


TOC how? (103)!¢ 

ONLELOV, -0V, TO sign, miracle (77; *onueio)!” 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 151 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 2,444 
Number of word occurrences to date: 88,376 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 63.97% 


Previous Words 


OVTOS, AVTN, TODTO singular: this; he, she, it (1388; 2-1-2; *tovto/n) 


HZ 
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plural: these 


See the paradigm of this word in the Appendix (a-1a[2a)). 


Mega is a common prefix meaning “large” or “great”: megaphone, megavolt, Megalo- 
saurus, which is a genus of extremely large dinosaurs (cavpog means “lizard”). 


Metropolis (““mother-city”) is the parent city of a colony, especially an ancient Greek 
colony. The word came to be used of any capital or large city. Neapolis is the port city 
of Philippi (Acts 16:11). 


Poly is a common combining form meaning “many”: polysyllabic, polyandry, polyg- 
amy, polyglot, polygon. 

There is another word nwg meaning “at all, somehow, in any way,” occurring 15 
times. The only difference between the two words is the accent. 

In John’s gospel especially, miracles are signs as to who Jesus truly is. Semeio is a 


combining form meaning “sign” or “symptom.” Semeiology is sign language. Semei- 
otic means, “pertaining to symptoms.” 


Chapter 14 


Relative Pronoun 


Exegetical Insight 


One author refers to the author of the first of our four canonical Gospels as 
“meticulous Matthew.” Matthew regularly displays intentional precision in 
his account of the Savior’s earthly life and ministry in order to accentuate 
truths that are important for devotion and doctrine. This precision is quite evi- 
dent in the genealogy Matthew uses to introduce Jesus the Christ at the begin- 
ning of his gospel. When he comes to the listing of Jesus he says, ”... and Jacob 
the father of Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is 
called Christ” (Matt 1:16, NIV). To whom do the italicized words “of whom” 
refer? Joseph as father? Mary as mother? Both Joseph and Mary as parents? It 
is possible for the English words “of whom” to mean any of these. 


However, behind the English words “of whom” stands the Greek relative pro- 
noun tc. The feminine gender of the relative pronoun points specifically to 
Mary as the one from whom Jesus Christ was born. The genealogy regularly 
emphasizes the male who fathers a child, but here “meticulous Matthew” 
delivers a precise statement of the relationship of Jesus Christ to Joseph and 
Mary. While the genealogy establishes that Joseph is the legal father of Jesus, 
Matthew emphasizes that Mary is the biological parent “of whom” Jesus was 
born. Further, the passive voice of the verb eyevvn6n (“was born’”)-the only 
passive among the forty occurrences of yevvaw in the genealogy—prepares for 
Matthew’s emphasis upon divine action in the conception and birth of Jesus 
(1:18-25). 


In his comment on this verse, R.H. Gundry says, “the feminine gender of 7\¢ 
prepares for the virgin birth by shifting attention from Joseph to Mary.” The 
Greek relative pronoun is a subtle signature of the relationship of one substan- 
tive to another. Here, by the use of the feminine form the author intentionally 
stresses that Mary is the mother of our Lord, and later he will clarify that the 
conception is miraculous, brought about by the Spirit of God coming upon her. 
Jesus Christ is indeed the son of David, the son of Abraham (1:1), but he is also 
the Son of God, Immanuel, “God with us” (1:23). This is no ordinary king in 
the line of David. This is our Savior and Lord, born of the virgin Mary. 


Michael J. Wilkins 
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Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


e the relative pronouns “who,” “that,” and “which”; 


that like any pronoun, their gender and number are determined by their 


antecedent, while their case is determined by their function in the relative 
clause; 


e relative clauses are always dependent clauses, so they cannot contain the 
main subject and verb of the sentence. 


14.1 


14.2 


14.3 


English 


The relative pronouns in English are “who,” “whom,” “that,” 
“which,” and “whose.” Usage of these words today differs widely, 
and therefore the following examples merely reflect general usage. 


e “Who” and “whom” are used to refer to humans (e.g., The 
teacher, whom the students love, won the teacher of the year 
award.). 


e “Who” is used for masculine and feminine concepts and “wihich’’ 
for neuter. 


e “That” can refer to either (e.g., The glass that broke was my 
favorite. I helped the boy that fell off his bike.). 


e “Whose” usually refers to humans, but generally speaking it is 
accepted for non-humans as well (e.g., I sold the car whose color 
made me ill. I love the girl whose eyes sparkle in the moonlight.). 


Notice that the relative pronouns can refer back to a singular (“the 
student who”) or plural (“the students who”) antecedent. 


It is important to note that relative pronouns do not introduce ques- 
tions. They always refer to a noun or a noun phrase. For example, a 
relative pronoun is not used in a question like, “Whose eyes sparkled 
in the moon light?” The word “whose” in this example is an interrog- 
ative pronoun. 


A relative pronoun introduces a clause that usually modifies a noun. 
In the examples just given, 


e “whom” introduces the clause “the students loved” and modifies 
the noun “teacher”; 


e “that” introduces the clause “broke” and modifies the noun 
“glass.” 


Note how little the pronoun is inflected. 
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14.4 


14.5 


14.6 


14,7 


14.8 


Part II: Noun System 


A relative clause is the relative pronoun and the clause it introduces. 
“The teacher who has a halo around his head teaches Greek.” 


Do not forget that clauses can perform many of the same functions as 
nouns and adjectives. A relative clause can be the subject (“Whoever is 
with me is not against me.”), direct object (“I eat what is placed before 
me.”’), object of a preposition (“Give the Bible to whomever asks for it.”). 
This becomes important in our translation procedure because the rel- 
ative clause must be viewed as a unit. 


Greek 


The relative pronouns in Greek are basically the same as the English 
except that they have case, number, and gender. They are 0c, 7, and 0 
for the masculine, feminine, and neuter respectively. 


The forms of the relative pronoun 


2 2 

masc fem neut translation 
nom sg OG n 0 who/which/ that 
gen sg ov nC ov of whom/which 
dat sg w 7 Ww to whom/which 
acc sg OV tv 0 whom/which/that 
nom pl ol onl a who/which/ that 
gen pl WV wv wv of whom/which 
dat pl o1¢ QC O1G to whom/which 
acc pl OUC OG o1 whom / which/ that 


The accent helps distinguish the relative pronoun from the article in 
the nominative, which has no accent in the masculine and feminine (0, 
1; Ol, C1). 


Characteristics of Relative Pronouns 


Form. Notice the similarities between the relative pronouns and the 
noun endings. They are almost identical. The neuter nominative and 
accusative singular do not have the nu but only the omicron, just like 
avtoc and the demonstratives. 


The relative pronouns are also similar to the article. The key for distin- 
guishing the two is noting the breathings and accents. The relative 
pronouns always have a rough breathing mark and an accent. The 


14.9 


14.10 


14.11 


iy 


article always has either a rough breathing mark or a tau, and may be 
unaccented. See the Appendix, page 345, for a comparison. 


Antecedent. The number and gender of a relative pronoun are the same as 
its antecedent, just like avtog. You can see how looking for the anteced- 
ent will help check your translations and make them accurate. 


Sometimes the antecedent will not be in the same verse as the relative 
pronoun; you will have to look at the preceding verse(s). Even then 
sometimes you will find no antecedent. How then do you determine 
to what the relative pronoun is referring? Context! 


Case of the relative pronoun. The case of the relative pronoun is deter- 
mined by its function in the relative clause. Do not confuse the relative 
pronoun with the adjective whose case is determined by the word it 
modifies. 


0 AVOPWHOG OV YIVWOKOLEV SLOMOKEL LAC. 
The man whom we know teaches us. 


In this example you can see that even though the antecedent (cv@p- 
wmoc) is nominative, the relative pronoun (ov) is accusative because it 
is the direct object of the verb ytvwoxouev. 


Translation. A relative pronoun is translated various ways depending 
upon the function of the relative clause. This is an issue of English 
grammar and not Greek. 


1. Ifthe relative clause modifies a word, then the relative pronoun is 
translated with the simple “who,” “which,” or “that.” 
The man who is sitting at the table is my pastor. 


2. Relative clauses can also function as the subject, direct object, 
indirect object, object of a preposition, etc. In other words, they 
can perform almost any function that a noun can. In these cases, 
it may be necessary to add a pronoun to the clause to make better 
sounding English. 


For example, in the sentence “Who will be first will be last,” the 
relative clause is the subject of the verb “will be.” To make the 
translation smoother you could add a personal pronoun, “He who 
will be first will be last.” 


O¢ OD AQUBVEL TOV OTAVPOV AUTOD ... ODK EOTLV LOD GEL10G. 
He who does not take his cross ... is not worthy of me. 


You can also add a demonstrative pronoun (“Give the good grade 
to those who deserve it.”) 


Use your educated common sense to determine the appropriate 
pronoun. Gender and number are determined by the context. 
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Translation Procedure 


14.12 As was the case with prepositional phrases, it is important to keep the 
relative clause together as a unit when you are dividing up the sen- 
tence. 


0 Inoovs / EAaANoEV / 0 EOTLV SIKaLOV. 


Jesus spoke what is righteous. 


14.13 Relative clauses are always dependent; they may never contain the 
main subject and verb of the sentence. 


Summary 
1. Relative pronouns introduce relative clauses that are capable of perform- 
ing many tasks like nouns and adjectives. 


2. The relative pronouns are 0¢, f, and 0. They follow the normal 2-1-2 
declension patterns (like avt60c) and always have a rough breathing and an 
accent. 


3. Like other pronouns, the case of a relative pronoun is determined by its 
use in the relative clause, and its number and gender by its antecedent. 


4. You can add a pronoun to your translation of a relative clause; use your 
educated common sense and context to determine the best pronoun. 


5. Relative clauses are always dependent. 


Vocabulary 
GANGELE, -0¢, 7 truth (109; *&Andera)! 
elpnvn, -ns, N peace (92; *eipnvn)* 
EVWTLLOV gen: before (94) 
ENOYYEALO, -OC, T promise (52; *enoayyed1a) 
ENT seven (88). Indeclinable.? 
Qpovos, -0v, 0 throne (62; *Opovo)* 


The girl’s name Alethea means “truth.” Alethiology is the science of the truth. 
Irenic (e.prjvikoc) means “peaceful.” 
A heptagon has seven sides. 


p> WY NN 


Throne. 


Hg 


‘TepovoaAnu, 1 Jerusalem (77)° 


KATE (Kae ) gen: down from, against (473)° 


acc: according to, throughout, during 


KEbOAN, -TG, head (75; *kepaan)’ 


0606, -00, n8 way, road, journey, conduct (101; *0d0) 


0G, TN, 0 who (whom), which (1,365) 


OTE 


when (103)? 


OVTWC thus, so, in this manner (208) 


MAOOV, -OV, TO ship, boat (68; *mA010) 


PTA, -LATOS, TO word, saying (68; *pnuat)!? 


TE 


and (so), so (215)! 


YELD, XELPOG, 1 hand, arm, finger (177; *verp)!4 


Won, -Ns, 1 soul, life, self (103; *woyn)!? 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 169 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 3,090 
Number of word occurrences to date: 91,906 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 66.52% 
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‘TepovoaAny is indeclinable; it will not change its form regardless of usage. How- 
ever, the article will be inflected. 


Cata is acommon combining form meaning “down.” Catabasis is the declining stage 
of a disease. Catalogue (kataAoyos) is a counting down in the sense of creating a list. 
A catastrophe (xataotpodn) is a sudden disaster, a down turn. 


Hydrocephalus (vépoxedadov) is the name given to the condition of an increase in the 
amount of water in the cranium with resulting brain damage. 


Notice that although this word appears to be masculine, it is really feminine. It is a 
second declension feminine noun. It looks like X0yog but is feminine. The article that 
modifies it will always be feminine. 


Do not confuse this word with ott. 

Rhetoric (pytopikn) is the art of using words effectively. 

Té is a postpositive and weaker in force than kat. 

Chirography is writing. A chiromancer is a palmist, a palm reader. 
Psychology is the study of a person’s self. 
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ta 


av 


14.14 


Part I: Noun System 


Previous Words 


When used in conjunction with a relative pro- 
noun, &v makes the pronoun indefinite (e.g. 
“who” becomes “whoever”). 


if, when, -ever!4 


Advanced Information 


Attraction. Greek, as is the case with any language, does not always 
follow the basic rules. All spoken languages are in a constant state of 
flux, so nice, neat grammatical rules often break down. 


This is the case with the relative pronoun. Its case is supposed to be 
determined by its function, but in certain situations we see that it is 
altered to be the same case as its antecedent, as if it were modifying it. 
This is called “attraction.” 


Attraction usually happens when the relative pronoun occurs in the 
immediate proximity to the antecedent, when the antecedent is dative 
or genitive, and when the relative pronoun normally would be accu- 
sative. 


iyyiev 0 xpOvoc THs ENGYyyEAIac No WUOAOYNOEV 6 BEd TH ABpacu. 
The time of the promise that God promised to Abraham has 
drawn near. 


The relative pronoun ti¢ should have been the accusative fv because it 
is the direct object of muyodoynoev, but it was attracted to the genitive 
case of its antecedent enayyeA1ac. 


14 We have already learned this word in chapter 9, but now you know to use “-ever” 
in your translation when it is associated with a relative pronoun. 


Chapter 15 


Introduction to Verbs 


Exegetical Insight 


In some translations of Matthew 18:18, it sounds like Jesus promised his disci- 
ples that whatever they bound on earth would be bound in heaven, and what- 
ever they loosed on earth would be loosed in heaven. In other words, they had 
the power to bind and loose, and Heaven (i.e., God) would simply back up 
their decrees. But the matter is not quite so simple; the actions described in 
heaven are future perfect passives-which could be translated “will have 
already been bound in heaven ... will have already been loosed in heaven.” In 
other words, the heavenly decree confirming the earthly one is based on a 
prior verdict. 


This is the language of the law court. Jewish legal issues were normally 
decided in Jesus’ day by elders in the synagogue community (later by rabbis). 
Many Jewish people believed that the authority of Heaven stood behind the 
earthly judges when they decided cases based on a correct understanding of 
God ’s law. (This process came to be called “binding and loosing.”) Jesus’ con- 
temporaries often envisioned God’s justice in terms of a heavenly court; by 
obeying God’s law, the earthly court simply ratified the decrees of the heav- 
enly court. In Matthew 18:15-20, Christians who follow the careful procedures 
of verses 15-17 may be assured that they will act on the authority of God’s 
court when they decide cases. 


Just as we struggle to affirm absolutes in a relativist culture, Christians today 
sometimes wonder how to exercise discipline lovingly against a sinning mem- 
ber of the church. In this text, Jesus provides an answer: when the person 
refuses to turn from sin after repeated loving confrontation, the church by dis- 
ciplining the person simply recognizes the spiritual reality that is already true 
in God’s sight. 

Craig S. Keener 


Overview 
In this chapter we will learn: 
e the basic grammar relating to English verbs; 
e the following terms: agreement, person, number, tense, time, voice, mood; 


e the main components of the Greek verb (stem; connecting vowel; personal 
ending); 
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e the concept of “aspect” and its significance for a proper understanding of 
the Greek verb. 


English Grammar 


15.1 Inchapter five we covered the basic grammar relating to nouns. Now 
itis time to begin with verbs. However, you already know much of the 
verbal grammar from our discussion of ei (chapter 8). Most of the 
following will be a review. 


15.2. Verb. A verb is a word that describes action or state of being. 


“Tam studying Greek.” 


“Greek is the heavenly language.” 


15.3 Person. There are three persons: first, second, and third. 


a | sr he 
f 


e First person is the person speaking ( we’). 


¢ Second person is the person being spoken to (“you”). 


e Third person is everything else (“he,” “she,” “it,” “they,” “book”). 


15.4. Number refers to whether a verb is singular (referring to one thing) 
or plural (referring to more than one thing). 


e “Tam the teacher.” 


e “They are the students.” 


15.5 Agreement. A verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 
This means that if a subject is singular, the verb must be singular. If the 
subject is third person, the verb must be third person. 


For example, you would not say “Bill say to the class that there are no 
test.” Since “Bill” and “test” are singular, you would say, “Bill says to 
the class that there is no test.” The presence or absence of the “s” at the 
end of “says” is an example of agreement in English. 


tf i 


You also would not say, “I were here. 
ral. You would say, “I was here.” 


is singular but “were” is plu- 


15.6 Time refers to when the action of the verb takes place. In English the 
different “times” are past, present, and future. 


15.7. Tense in English refers to both the time when the action of the verb 
takes place and the form of the word. 


e Ifyou study your Greek right now, then the verb is in the present 
tense (“I study”). 


15.8 


1 
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In the sentence, “I see the ball,” the verb “see” is in the present 
tense and indicates an action occurring in the present time. 


e If you are planning on doing it tomorrow, then the verb is in the 
future tense (“I will study”). 


English forms the future with the helping verbs “will/shall.” 


e If you did it last night, then the verb is in the past tense (“I 
studied”). 


English often forms the simple past tense by adding “-ed” to the 
verb (“study” to “studied”). 


While it is obvious it bears emphasis, that the time of the verb is from 
the standpoint of the speaker/writer, not the reader. What is present 
to the biblical writer may or may not be present to us. 


Aspect. The concept of aspect is often missing from traditional gram- 
mars because it is a contribution from the relatively new field of lin- 
guistics. Aspect is not the same as tense although it is related to it. 


What is the difference between saying “I studied last night” and “I 
was studying last night”? 


e The first sentence—“I studied last night”—says that an event was 
completed last night. It does not give you a clue as to the precise 
nature of your study time other than it was accomplished. It 
views the event as a completed whole. This is called the 
completed aspect. It is usually used of events in the past. 


The perfective aspect is formed in English by using the simple 
form of the verb (“I eat”; “T ate”). 


e The second sentence—“I was studying last night”—describes the 
studying as an ongoing action, a process, something that took 
place over a period of time. This is called the continuous aspect.’ 


The imperfective aspect is formed with “helping” words (“TI am 
eating; I was eating”). 


Aspect can be designated in the different times. Consider the follow- 
ing. 


ee 
Iamstudying | Iwasstudying | I will be studying 









“Completed” is also called "perfective," and "continuous" is also called "imperfec- 
tive.” 
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15.10 


15.11 


15.12 


15.13 
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Completed and punctilear. The completed aspect is not the same as 
what is called punctiliar. The punctiliar describes an action as occur- 
ring in a single point of time. 


“T hit the ball.” 


It is like the difference between a movie (continuous) and a snapshot 
(punctiliar). While the completed aspect can describe an action that is 
in fact punctiliar, completed actions are not necessarily punctiliar. 
Only context (such as the meaning of the verb) can determine if the 
action is in fact punctiliar. 


Voice refers to the relationship between the subject and the verb. 


e If the subject does the action of the verb, then the verb is in the 
active voice. “Bill hit the ball. “Hit” is in the active voice because 
the subject, Bill, did the hitting. 


e If the subject receives the action of the verb, the verb is in the 
passive voice. “Bill was hit by the ball.” “Was hit” is the passive 
voice because the subject “Bill” was hit. 


The passive voice is formed in English by adding a helping verb 
(“was” in the example above). 


Mood refers to the relationship between the verb and reality. A verb is 
in the indicative if it is describing something that is, as opposed to 
something that may or might be. This includes statements and ques- 
tions. For example, “I am rich.” “Are you rich?” We will not meet any 
mood other than the indicative until chapter 31 so let’s not confuse 
you by discussing the other moods now. 


Greek Grammar 


Do not try to learn the Greek forms you see in this chapter. They are 
given just to expose you to the concepts. We will start learning the 
actual forms in the next chapter. 


Agreement. In Greek, the verb agrees with its subject. It accomplishes 
this by using personal endings, which are suffixes added to the end 
of the verb. For example, w is a first person singular personal ending, 
and therefore A4eyw means “I say.” ovot is a third person plural per- 
sonal ending, and therefore Aeyovoi means “they say.” 


15.14 


15.15 


15.16 
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The verbal stem *axov means “to hear.” 













OKODW I hear 
OKOVELC You hear 
OKOVEL He/she /it hears 


OKOVOLEV We hear 
OKOVETE You hear 
G&KOVOVOL They hear 


Person. As in English, there are three persons. 

e First person is the person speaking (€yw; elut, EOLEV). 

e Second person is the person being spoken to (ov; €1, €0T€). 
e Third person is everything else (avt0¢, Aoyos, EOTLV, E101V). 


A verb must agree with its subject in person. It does this by using the 
appropriate personal ending. 


e For example, cig is a normal ending for second person singular. 
Therefore, if the subject is “you” (ov) the verb would end in 1g. ov 
AEyEIG means “You say.” 


e If the subject is “we” (nyeic) the verb would end in ouev. MNEI¢ 
AEyouev means “We say.” 


Because the Greek verb always indicates person, the Greek sentence 
does not require an expressed subject. A verb by itself may be a com- 
plete sentence. Both eyw Aeyw and AEyw mean “I say.” 


Number. As with nouns, verbs are either singular or plural. Different 
personal endings are used to differentiate number. 


e If the subject is “I,” then the personal ending will be a first person 
singular (0). 


e If the subject is “we,” then the personal ending is a first person 
plural (ouev). 


e If the verb is referring to one boat, then the personal ending is 
third person singular (€1); but if there are many boats, then the 
ending is third person plural (ovo01). 


Tense. The term “tense” is used differently in Greek grammars from 
English; it is easy to become confused. It perhaps would be easiest at 
first simply to use “tense” and “time” interchangeably. But this would 
build a misconception into your basic thinking that will constantly get 
in the way of proper exegesis down the road. So, from the very begin- 
ning, we will use precide terminology. 
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The problem is that in Greek a tense carries two connotations: aspect 
and time. For example, the aorist tense describes an undefined action 
(aspect) that normally occurs in the past (time). In this grammar, we 
use the term “tense” to refer only to the form of the verb (e.g., present 
tense, future tense, aorist tense), and we do not use the term to desig- 
nate when the action of a verb occurs. We always use the term “time” 
to describe “when” the action of that verb occurs. Do not confuse 
“tense” and “time.” 


Aspect. This is perhaps the most difficult concept to grasp in Greek 
verbs, and yet it is the most important and most misunderstood. The 
basic genius of the Greek verb is not its ability to indicate when the 
action of the verb occurs (time), but what type of action it describes, or 
what we call “aspect.” In Greek there are three aspects. 


e The continuous aspect means that the action of the verb is 
thought of as an ongoing process. This is like the English 
continuous aspect. “I am eating.” “They were studying.” 


e The undefined aspect means that the action of the verb is thought 
of as a simple event, without commenting on whether or not it is a 
process.” “I ate.” “She left.” 


An example that shows the importance of these distinctions is Jesus’ 
words to his disciples: “If anyone wishes to come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me” (Mark 8:34). 
“Deny” and “take up” are undefined while “follow” is continuous. 
The aspect of “deny” and “take up” does not tell us anything about 
the nature of those actions except that they are to occur. But the aspect 
of “follow” emphasizes that the commitment to discipleship involves 
a continual action, which in this context is a day to day action.’ 


There is a third aspect in Greek, but we will not meet it until chapter 
DS. 


Voice. Greek uses a different set of personal endings to differentiate 
the active from the passive. €081w means “I eat,” while eo8tov01 means 
“Tam being eaten.” 


Greek has a third voice called the middle. Although it has several dif- 
ferent nuances, for the time being equate the middle with the active. 
We will discuss the middle voice in chapter 25. 


It is argued by some that “undefined” is not an aspect, and by “undefined” we sim- 


ply mean the absence of aspect. This may or may not be technically correct, but it 
may be a helpful way of thinking for the time being. The “undefined aspect” is the 
absence of any specific aspect. 


3 


Another example would be, “How do you do?” versus “How are you doing?” 


15.19 


15.20 


15.21 


15.22 


15.23 
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The Main Components of the Greek Verb 


Chart. For the time being, we can say that the Greek verb is comprised 
of three parts. 


Stem + Connecting vowel + Personal endings 


AV +0+UeEV > ADOLEV 





Stem. The stem of a verb is the part of the verb that carries its basic 
meaning. It is like the stem of a noun. The form Avouev means “We 
destroy.” The stem is *Av.4 


Connecting vowel. Often Greek adds a vowel after the stem. This is 
to aid in the pronunciation of the word because Greek will also add 
suffixes after the connecting voweel. 


Aeyete means “You say.” The stem is *Aey. The connecting vowel is the 
second ¢€, and te is the personal ending. 
Personal endings. As we have seen, personal endings are suffixes that 


are added to the end of the verb and indicate person and number. 


e For example, the stem *Acy means “say” and the personal ending 
w means “I,” therefore Aeyw means “I say.” 


e eyouev means “we say,” because the personal ending wev means 
“we.” (“o” is the connecting vowel.) 
Parse. When you parse verbs, we suggest you do it as follows: 


person; number; tense; voice; mood; lexical form; definition of 
inflected form. For example, “A€youev is first person plural, present 
active indicative, of \eyw, meaning “we say.” 


Because the only mood we will learn for quite a while is the indicative, 
just get used to saying “indicative” in your parsing. 


While it is possible for the stem of a verb to undergo some changes, most of the 


changes are in the ending of the verb, just like the nouns. But there can also be 
changes at the beginning of the verb and sometimes in the stem itself (like the 
vowel shift from natnp to ATPOs). 


Teachers will differ on the parsing order, so this is only a suggestion. 
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15.24 Lexical form. The lexical form of verbs is the first person singular, 


present indicative. Always! This grammar always lists words in the 
vocabulary section in their lexical forms. 


Conclusion 


15.25 This chapter is not intended to teach you the specific forms of Greek 


verbs. The examples are intended merely to give you a general idea of 
the types of things we will be looking at in the next several chapters. 


Verbs are the most exciting part of the Greek language. Many times 
the theology of a passage, or a clearer insight into the nuance of the 
passage, is hidden in the aspect of the verb. But knowing verbs 
requires work, and without a good knowledge of verbs you will never 
enjoy the language. So hang in there, and keep on working. 


Incidentally, it will be quite easy to mix nouns and verbs unintention- 
ally. For example, verbs do not have case or gender; but in parsing 
verbs you might get confused and say that a verb is in the accusative. 
One of the main reasons why we taught you nouns first and then 
verbs is to help minimize this natural confusion. 


Summary 


A verb agrees with its subject in person (first; second; third) and number 
(singular; plural). 


Agreement is accomplished through the use of personal endings. 


The true significance of the Greek verb is its ability to describe aspect. A 
verb can be continuous, which means the process it describes is an ongo- 
ing action. Or a Greek verb can be undefined, which means that the author 
is not giving us a clue as to the true nature of the action other than to say 
that it occurred. 


“Tense” describes the form of the verb. 
“Time” describes when the action of the verb occurs. 


Voice can be active (i.e., the subject does the action), passive (i.e., the sub- 
ject receives the action of the verb), or middle (which we are equating with 
the active for the time being). 


The indicative mood is the dominant mood, used to make a statement of 
fact or ask a question. 


Some of the older grammars list the infinitive form (Aeyetv, “to say”) as the lexical 


form, but lexicons are consistent now in listing verbs in the first person singular, 
present (Acyw, “I say”). 


Chapter 16 


Present Active Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


One of the elements of Greek grammar that you will meet in this lesson is that 
if a sentence does not contain a word in the nominative, the subject is included 
in the verb itself; you can tell what pronoun to use as the subject by the ending 
on the verb. But if the Greek sentence has a pronoun in the nominative, the 
author is placing emphasis on the subject of the verb. 


Numerous times in John’s gospel, beginning with John 6:35, Jesus uses the pro- 
noun éyw with the verb “to be” in the expression eyw eit o ... (“Tam the ...”; see 
also 6:41; 8:12; 9:5; 10:7,9,11,14; 11:25; 14:6; 15:1,5). In each case, he is emphasiz- 
ing who he is. For example, when Jesus says €yw Et 0 Aptos TNS Gwiig (6:35) he 
is, as it were, pointing a finger towards himself and saying, “If you want spir- 
itual nourishment in your life, then look to me and me only, for J am the bread 
of life.” The other eyw ett verses have a similar emphasis. Anything that we 
want in our spiritual lives we can find by looking to our blessed Savior Jesus 
Christ. 


There is more. Jesus’ use of Eyw eit harks back to the Old Testament, to the 
story of Moses when he was approached by God at the burning bush (Exod 3). 
When Moses challenged the Lord to give his name, God replied by saying (in 
the Septuagint), yw et o wv (“I am the one who is”). That is, Yahweh is the 
great “I AM” (Exod 3:14). Jesus taps into this famous title for God when he says 
to the Jews, “Before Abraham was, I am (€yw emt)” (John 8:58), ascribing to 
himself the very same name that Yahweh used in the Old Testament concern- 
ing himself. And this same name and expression underlie all of Jesus’ eyw ey 
statements in John’s Gospel. 


Verlyn Verbrugge 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 

e that the present tense describes an action that usually occurs in the present 
time; 

e that the present tense can describe an ongoing action (continuous aspect), 
or say nothing about the verb’s aspect (undefined); 
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e the three parts to a present active indicative verb: present tense stem, 
connecting vowel; personal ending; 


e the primary active personal endings. 


English 


16.1 The present indicative describes an action occurring in the present. 
The active voice is used when the subject is performing the action of 
the verb. The indicative mood describes a fact or asks a question. 


For example, “T see the tall man.” “See” describes an action that is 
being performed by the subject of the sentence “I” at the present time. 


Greek 


16.2. The present active indicative verb in Greek is basically the same as in 
English. It describes an action that normally occurs in the present. It 
can be either a continuous (“I am studying”) or undefined (“I study”) 

; 1 
action. 


Remember: the time of the verb is from the standpoint of the speaker / 
writer, not the reader. What is present to the biblical writer may or 
may not be present to us. 


16.3. Chart. At the beginning of every chapter that introduces a new verbal 
form, we will include one of these summary charts. 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Primary active personal endings 


Av +0+ EV >» AVOLEV 





The chart is one of the most important elements of each chapter, so be 
sure to learn it well. Of course, you first must read through the chapter 
for it to make sense. 


In the present tense, a verb is composed of three parts: the present 
tense stem; the connecting vowel; a personal ending. 


1 Your teacher may have a preference as to which form to use by default. Ask. 


ot 


16.4 Present tense stem. In chapter 20 we will discuss in detail the concept 
of the tense stem. For now it is sufficient to say that the tense stem is 
the most basic form of the verb in a particular tense (like the stem of a 
noun). It is what is left when you remove the connecting vowel and 
personal endings. For example, the stem of Avete is Av. The stem is 
what carries the basic meaning of the verb.’ 


16.5 Connecting vowel.’ The connecting vowel is the vowel that connects 
the verbal stem to the personal ending. In the indicative mood, if the per- 
sonal ending begins with mu or nu, the connecting vowel is omicron; the con- 
necting vowel in every other case is epsilon. If no personal ending 1s used, the 
connecting vowel can be either omicron or epsilon. 


AEy +O +UEV » AEYOLEV 
Aey+ette » AEeyete 


AEyto+— >» AEyw 


The connecting vowels are the same for all the tenses in the indicative 
mood. Their purpose is to help with pronunciation; it is easier to pro- 
nounce AEyouev than AE yev.* 


16.6 Personal ending. The personal ending is added to the connecting 
vowel in order to designate person and number. This is necessary 
because the verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 


One of the advantages of a language using personal endings is that 
you can tell who is doing the action of the verb because the ending 
shows person and number. Even if the subject is not stated, you can 
discover it from the personal ending on the verb. 


Usually, the stem of a verb stays the same in all tenses. In a past tense, the stem of 
Avw is still *Av. However, in many common verbs the stem changes in different 
tenses. For example, BaAAw is a present tense form and means “I throw.” The 
present tense stem is *BaAd. But in a past tense, the stem shifts to *Bo.A (one lambda). 
This is why it is important to connect stems with tenses in your thinking. But more 
about this later. 


It is also called a “thematic” vowel. 


Most grammars teach that the connecting vowel is a part of the personal ending, at 
least in the present tense. This is understandable: when the connecting vowel and 
true personal ending combine they are often altered. For example, a third person 
plural form is A€yovon. It is formed from Aey + 0 + vol» A€youc1. The nu drops out 
and the omicron lengthens to ov. 


This teaching technique is fine for a while, but after you have learned a few tenses 
it becomes extremely important to see the difference between the connecting vowel 
and the personal ending. For this reason we will always list the true connecting 
vowel and true personal ending to the right of every paradigm. This way you can 
see the true similarities throughout the entire verbal paradigm as well as the differ- 
ent rules that govern the final form of the word. 


| hey 
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Another advantage is that if the subject is expressed, you can confirm 
that it is the subject by checking the person and number of the verb 
against it. This double check should always be employed since you are 
really serious about learning the language. 


For example, the verb A€yerg¢ means “you say.” If you have the two 
words ov and avépwroc and both look like the subject, the verb tells 
you that the subject must be ov because &vOpwnoc is third person. 


The disadvantage of using personal endings is that there is more to 
memorize, but this is really a small price to pay for the advantages you 
Feeeivie. 


Primary endings. There are two sets of personal endings you need to 
learn. The primary personal endings are used in the present tense, and 
in the tenses discussed through chapter 20. We will discuss the sec- 
ondary personal endings in chapter 21 and the differences between 
the two sets of endings. 


Voice. Greek differentiates the present active voice (this chapter) from 
the present middle and passive (chapter 18) by using two different 
sets of personal endings. 


Form of the Present Active Indicative 


Introduction. The forms in our paradigms are listed first, second, and 
third person singular, and then first, second, and third person plural. 
From left to right we list the inflected forms, definition, the connecting 
vowel, and the personal ending. (The personal endings are separated 
from the stem of the verb to clarify their identity.) In some paradigms 
we include a similar paradigm for comparison in the far right column. 


Pay special attention to the connecting vowel/personal ending com- 
bination and what is happening. This becomes important later on. 


¥ 3 


- 


KaBaAa >’ wy 
Kavala ° 
aVeler ice > Rs 

Drama 


if téppes 
=> 
| KiAkis 
, 2 Many signs in modern Greece are 


= written in both Greek and English. 
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16.10 Paradigm: Present active indicative? Be sure to read the footnotes to 


this paradigm. 
form translation connecting vowel personal ending 

Isg vw Tam loosing o 

2sg  AWEIC You are loosing & we 

3sg weet He/she /it is loosing S ie 

1Tpl Avowpev We are loosing 0 EV 

2pl = dAWwete You are loosing —E TE 

3pl dAvovor(v) They are loosing 0 vol’ 


16.11 You will notice that the personal endings have sometimes been 


10 


changed when they are actually affixed to the verbs. We are faced here 
with somewhat the same dilemma we were with nouns: you need to 
learn what the personal endings actually are, but at times they have 
been modified.'” With the primary active endings it is best to learn the 
endings as w, €16, €1, oev, ete, OvOI(v), but always be able to identify the 
connecting vowel and the true personal ending," 


Aw has a wide and varied assortment of meanings. It is the word used for “break- 
ing” the Sabbath, or for “destroying” the temple. It is commonly used in paradigms 
because it is short and regular. “Loose” is a general meaning that basically encom- 
passes all its other meanings. If “loose” sounds strange to you it may be easier to 
think in terms of “destroy.” 


No personal ending is used and the connecting vowel omicron lengthens to omega 
to compensate for the loss (*Av + 0 > Avw). 


The personal ending actually is o1. The sigma dropped out and was evidently 
added back on to the end (Aveo > AveEt » AvEIC). This is the explanation in Smyth 
($463b). It seems easier to think that the sigma and iota underwent metathesis, i.e., 
they switched places. Just remember that the ending is sigma and the connecting 
vowel changes. 


The ending actually is t1, but the tau dropped out. The original form can be seen in 
EOTL. 
The third plural ending can take a movable nu. 


The nu drops out because of the following sigma (just as it does in the accusative 
plural of second declension nouns) and the connecting vowel omicron lengthens to 
ov to compensate for the loss (Avovot » Avooi > AvovOL). 


It is important to remember that the ending actually is vo. because it will make 
other forms easier to remember. 


For example, the genitive singular case ending for the second declension is omi- 
cron, but it contracts with the final stem vowel and we see Aoyov (*Aoyo + 0» A0Yov). 
You should memorize the ending as upsilon but remember that it actually is omi- 
cron. 
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16.12 First of four. There are only two charts that you need to learn for 
verbs. The following is the first, and is called the Master Personal End- 
ing Chart. (We will fill in the other three-fourths of this chart as we 
learn them.) The forms in parentheses (except for the moveable nu) 
are the real personal endings; be sure to learn them as well. (The sec- 
ond chart is the Master Verb Chart, at §16.16). 


In a sense, these two charts are like the one noun chart and eight noun 
rules. If you know them and a few rules, you can identify almost any 
verbal form in the New Testament. 


primary tenses secondary tenses 
Avw 
AVEIC 


AVEL 


AVOWEV 


active voice 


AVETE 
AvovoL(v) 


w 
zz 
~~ 
= 
~ 
_— 
a” 
~~ 
i 
tm 
cone 
wy 
Ww 
S 
~ 
x) 
"SS 
‘S 
~ 
— 
~ 
~ 





41 You may be wondering why we asked you to learn what the true primary active 
endings are as well as the altered forms in the present active indicative. The answer 
is that on down the road it makes things much easier if you know the true endings. 


For example, the second person singular ending is ¢, and the connecting vowel 
lengthens (ablaut) to ei (Av + € +¢ > Avec). Why not learn the ending as 1¢? Because 
the second person singular ending in the secondary active is ¢ and there is no 
lengthening of the connecting vowel (e + Av t+ € + ¢ »€AvEG). If you learn just ¢ as the 
primary ending, you already know the secondary. 


You are just going to have to trust me on this one. If you really want to learn Greek 
well and not have to review paradigms for years to come, then learn the real end- 
ings. 


16.13 


16.14 


16.15 


A 


Hs) 


Characteristics of the Present Active Indicative 


Aspect. The present tense indicates either a continuous or undefined 
action. You can translate either “I am studying” or “I study.” Choose 
the aspect which best fits the context. Remember: aspect always takes 
precedence over time. 


Time. The present tense form of a verb generally indicates an action 
occurring in the present time.“ 


Verbs and Personal Pronouns 


Personal pronouns in the nominative. Because the personal ending 
indicates person, it is generally unnecessary to supply the personal 
pronoun as the subject of the sentence. Greek could say “I love Robin” 
by writing éyo ayanw ‘Poi’? or simply ayanw ‘Pov. When a per- 
sonal pronoun does occur, it is for emphasis or to clarify the gender of 
the subject. 


¢ Emphasis. eyo ayanw ‘PoBiv would be saying “I love Robin.” The 
combination of the personal pronoun and the “I” in the verb 
creates an emphatic expression. Often the emphasis is by way of 
contrast, as the examples below show. 


OLY Ws EYW BEAW GAN We ov (Matt 26:39). 
Not as | will but as you (will). 


‘Inaots avtos ov EBantifev GAN ot UAANTAL adtOD (John 4:2). 
Jesus was not baptizing, but his disciples. 


Some grammars ask you to translate the nominative form of the 
pronoun with an intensive pronoun: “I myself love Robin.” “Jesus 
himself was not baptizing.” Others permit you to avoid the 
awkward English and simply to recognize that the emphasis is 
there. 


e Gender. When we find avtoc in the nominative, it tells us the 
gender of the subject—something the personal ending cannot. 
One note of caution. avt0¢ can be used when the verb is first or 
second person. In this case avtoc is translated first or second 
person (“I/we” or “you”) and not third person (“he”). 


For example, avtn A€éyeig (second person singular “you speak”) 
avOpwroig might seem to mean, “She speaks to men.” This is 


This is true only in the indicative mood. When we move into the other moods you 


will see that they have no time significance, or the time significance is only inciden- 


tal. 


‘PoBtv is not a real Greek word. 
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incorrect. The avtn is merely adding emphasis to the subject, 
which is “You.” It should be translated “You (yourself) speak to 


es 


men. 


16.16 Master Verb Chart. At the end of each chapter on verbs, we will 


include our “Master Verb Chart.” It lists the different parts of each ver- 
bal form. As we learn new verbal forms, the chart will grow. It is the 
second chart you must learn for verbs, and is in fact the key to the 
entire verbal system; learn it well. The full chart is in the Appendix. 


There is a column for “Aug/Redup” and another for “Tense stem.” 
We will not learn what these mean until later chapters, so ignore them 
for now. The column entitled “1st sing paradigm” is the form of the 
paradigm verb in the first person singular. 


Master Verb Chart 
Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup — stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/e prim act Avw 
Summary 


The present active indicative describes an action that usually occurs in the 
present time. 


The present tense verb is composed of three parts: present verbal stem, 
connecting vowel, and primary personal ending. 


The tense stem is the most basic form of the verb in a particular tense. 


In the indicative mood, if the personal ending begins with mu or nu, the 
connecting vowel is omicron; otherwise the connecting vowel is epsilon. 
If there is no personal ending, the connecting vowel can be either omicron 
or epsilon. 


A verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 


The present active tense uses the primary active endings: w, €1¢, €1, OMEV, 
ete, ovor(v). The real personal endings are -, ¢, 1, UEV, TE, VOL. 


A movable nu can be added to the third person plural personal ending. 
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Vocabulary 


Teachers differ on this point, but some would encourage you to start taking 
your Greek Bible to church with you. You will be amazed at how much you 
can follow as the English is read. 


Following the frequency of each verb, we have listed the word's present tense 
stem preceded with an asterisk. We encourage you to pronounce each verb 
with each of its six possible personal endings. 


OKODW I hear, learn, obey, understand (428; *aKov)!4 
Brew I see, look at (133; *BAer) 

exw I have, hold (708; *e)!° 

AW I loose, untie, destroy (42; *) 16 

VOLLOG, -0v, 0 law, principle (194; *vouo)! 

OTOV where (82) 

MLO TEDW I believe, have faith (in), trust (241; *motev)!® 
TPOOWNOV, -0V, TO face, appearance (76; *mpoowno)*” 

TOTE then, thereafter (160) 

TVHAOG, -T, -OV blind (50; *rvgA0/n)*~ 

YOLPOL, -O16, T] joy, delight (59; *xapa) 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 179 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 273 
Number of word occurrences to date: 94,079 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 68.1% 
14 


&KovW can take a direct object in either the genitive or accusative. Acoustics (a«xovo- 
tiKOG) is the science of sound. 


'S The root is actually *oey. The sigma drops off and is replaced with a rough breath- 


ing, which in turn is lost because of the chi. It will reappear in the future when the 
chi changes. See MBG if you want more information, page 260. 
16 Aw occurs less than fifty times, but because it is our paradigm verb you will have 
learned it anyway. 
An autonomous (avtovowos) person is self-governed. 


TMiotevw can take a direct object in either the dative or accusative. It is the cognate 
verb of the noun mottc and adjective motos. 


Prosopography refers to describing a person’s face. 
Typhlosis is the technical term for blindness. 


Chapter 17 


Contract Verbs 


(Present Active Indicative) 


Exegetical Insight 


The present active indicative often has an imperfective force; that is, it conveys 
the idea of ongoing or continuous action. When the Apostle Paul wrote his first 
letter to the Thessalonian Christians, he wanted to reassure these new believ- 
ers that they were not forgotten—that he and his companions still cared deeply 
for them. He tells them, “We always thank God for all of you, mentioning you 
in our prayers” (1 Thess 1:2). 


Paul expresses his constant practice of giving thanks to God by using the 
present active indicative verb evyapiotovuev. The verb could also of course be 
interpreted as “simple” or “undefined” actions with no overtones of continu- 
ous prayer. The adverb “always” (navtote), however, reinforces our impres- 
sion that Paul is stressing that he prays regularly for the Thessalonians. It is 
also likely that in using the plural “we,” Paul is implying that he met often 
with Silas and Timothy to pray for these dear people. Certainly Paul also 
remembered the Thessalonians in his private times of prayer. 


Far from being victimized by a group of itinerant moral preachers who sought 
their money and food, the Thessalonians were evangelized by a trio of men 
who proclaimed to them the living and true God. These were men whose lives 
had been touched deeply by the risen Christ and they poured themselves out 
to the Thessalonians in a loving and caring way. Their abrupt departure did 
not indicate a lack of concern; on the contrary, they were forced to leave and 
now they prayed together constantly to the living God for these fledgling and 
vulnerable believers! 


Clinton E. Arnold 


Overview 


In this chapter you will learn: 
e the peculiarities of verb stems ending in a, €, or 0; 


e the five basic rules governing the contractions of vowels. 
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17.1 


17.2 


17.3 
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Introduction 


Contract verbs are verbs whose stems end in alpha, epsilon, or omi- 
cron.! That final vowel is called the “contract vowel.” For example, 
the verb ayaraw has a stem ending in alpha (“ayara). 


Contract verbs follow the standard rules for verbs, but there is one 
additional point that needs to be emphasized. When that final stem 
vowel comes into contact with the connecting vowel, the two vowels 
contract.” The two vowels will join and often form a different vowel 
or a diphthong (e.g., “move + OWEV » TOLODUEV). 


Contract verbs are categorized according to their final stem vowel. 
What is encouraging about contract verbs is that all alpha contracts 
behave similarly, as do all epsilon and all omicron contracts. In other 
words, all contract verbs with stems ending in alpha form their differ- 
ent inflected endings the same way. Once you learn the forms of aya- 
mow, you know the inflection pattern of all other alpha contracts. 


Contractions 


It is important that you learn 817.5 well. Contract verbs are common, 
and you need to be able to “figure out” what vowels led to a certain 
contraction. If you cannot, then you will not be able to discover the 
lexical form of the verb and thus its meaning. 


For example, if you find the form moteite, the e1 is going to cause prob- 
lems unless you recognize that €1 can be the result of the contraction 
of two epsilons. Then you can see that moteite is second person plural 
of an epsilon contract verb (moteite « mote + ETE). 


Often you will discover that several vowel combinations could have 
given rise to the same contracted form. For example, ov is formed 
from the contractions of €0, oe, and oo. If you see morovpev, the connect- 
ing vowel and personal ending are ouev, but is its lexical form novew or 
TLOLOW ? 


The usual definition for contract verbs is that they have stems ending in a vowel. 


While this is true it is also confusing. &@Kovw has a stem ending in what appears to 
be a vowel, but it is not a contract verb. 


Actually, the final upsilon in &kovw is an old letter called “digamma” (F) that has 
long since dropped out of the Greek alphabet. It was replaced in most cases by an 
upsilon, but because it was a digamma the upsilon does not contract. Cf. MBG, 827. 


This is the same phenomena that we saw with case endings. The genitive singular 


case ending, second declension, is actually omicron. It contracts with the omicron 
of the noun stem to form ov (*Aoyo + 0» Aoyov). 
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17.4 


17.5 
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We meet contractions only in two tenses, the present and the imperfect 
(chapter 21). In the other tenses the contract vowel lengthens and 
there is no contraction, but more about this later. 


Having said this, we do not want to overstate the significance of 
understanding contractions. While knowing what vowels formed the 
contraction is important for discovering the lexical form of the word, 
in most cases it is not significant for parsing. For example, can you 
parse the following forms even if you do not know what vowels 
formed the contraction? 

TOLOVLEV 

MANPOVTE 

HYOATMOAC 

TOU 


ALYATWO1 


Rules on contraction.’ Following are the rules showing what contrac- 
tions are caused by what vowel combinations. There are a few other 
possibilities, but you will be shown them as we come across them. 
Rules #1 and #2 are the most common. 


Rule #7 governs contractions of diphthongs, and illustrations of con- 
tracting diphthongs are listed throughout the rules. 


You may also notice that the vowels listed as contracting in rules #1 
through #6 are not the real personal endings but are the altered per- 
sonal endings we have learned for \0w.* Rule #8 explains this. 


1. ovis formed from €0, o€, and oo. 


Ov «  €0 TOLVUEV « TMOLEOLEV 


ov «+  O€ NMANpovte « WANPOETE 
2. eis formed from ee. 


Et < Ef MOUELTE 4 MOLEETE 


We will present the rules governing contractions a little differently. Usually the 


rules move from the uncontracted form to the contracted. For example, “When 
epsilon and epsilon contract, they form ¢1.” If you want to learn the rules this way, 
they are given in Advanced Information. 


This approach, however, seems to us to be backwards. When you are reading the 
text, you start with the contracted form and need to know what formed the contrac- 
tion. Also, the two most common rules, as they are usually presented, are excep- 
tions (see rules #2 and #4 in Advanced Information). 


Therefore, we will present the rules of contraction moving from the contracted form 
to the uncontracted. 


4 


E.g., movovoiv contracts from *xo1e + ovol (TOLOVLOL » ROLOVOL), Not *oLe + VoL. 


or 
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3. wis formed from almost any combination of omicron or omega with any 
other vowel, except for rule #1. 


Ww « «Qo QYATMUEV « GYATAOLEV 


W® <« gov QAYONWOL «« GyYATMOVOL 


We have a special situation in the lexical form of contract verbs. 
The alpha, epsilon, or omicron of the stem is listed in the lexical 
form because you need to know what that vowel is (e.g., ayamow). 
However, when the word occurs in the text in the first person 
singular, it will have contracted to the forms in the paradigm 
(cyano). 


4. ais formed from ae. 


Ge << @E QYAaNATE <« GyaMaETE 


Q « Gel OYOLTCO. © OyaTOEL 


5. nis formed from ea. 


T ‘ EQ Moun ‘ TMOUT|L < movear® < movEecar’ 


The relationship between ca and ea is easy to remember. “The first 
one wins.” If the alpha is first (ae), they form a long alpha. If the 
epsilon is first (ea), they form an eta (which you can think of as 
being a long epsilon). 

6. Miscellaneous 


o. «oe® MANPOIG + MANPOEIS 


TANpor «  TATPOEt 


The following is advanced information, so you may want to ignore it. 


In the first person singular of epsilon and omicron contracts, there is one extra step 
in the contraction process. No personal ending is used, so the connecting vowel 
lengthens to compensate, and the ensuing contraction is between the contract 
vowel and the lengthened connecting vowel. 


TOLEO > HOLEW > TOW. 
TANPOO > TANpow » TANPW. 


If the contraction were with the contract vowel and the unlengthened connecting 
vowel, rule #1 would change the form of the first person singular of contract verbs. 


TOLEO > TOLOVW. 

TMANOOO » TANPOVW. 
The sigma drops out because it is between two vowels. 
You will meet this form in chapter 18. 


This combination occurs in the second and third person singular of an omicron con- 
tract verb. 
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7. The contraction of diphthongs. What happens with a diphthong 
depends upon whether the contract vowel and the first vowel of 
the diphthong are the same or different vowels. 


a. If the contract vowel and the first vowel of the diphthong are 
the same, they simplify (i.e., one of the double letters drops 
off). 

El «  E€€l TOLELC « TOLEEIC 
ov <« OOD TANpOvVoL « MANpoovor 

b. If the contract vowel and the first vowel of the diphthong are 
different, they contract.” If the second vowel of the diphthong 
is an iota, it subscripts if possible; if it is an upsilon it drops off. 

a «  aet OLYOLTEO © ayomoer 
ov « £00 ROLWVOLV «+ ROLEOVOL 


8. Contract verbs contract as if the true personal endings are those 
visible in the present active indicative. 


1 sg aw +» ayand 1 pl QOWEV » GyYATWMULEV 
2 sg GEIS » ayanac 2 pl QETE 1 CYARATE 
3 sg GEL +» cayonE. 3 pl govol » ayamwor(v) 


Be sure to learn these rules exactly. We will be meeting other con- 
tracted forms, and if you know the rules you will be able to figure 
them out. 


17.6 Paradigm: Present active indicative (contract verbs) 


ayanaw means “I love,” nowew means “I do,” and nAnpow means “1 
fill.” The contracting vowels are listed in parentheses. Work through 
the paradigm, explaining all the contractions. Pay special attention to 
any that may cause you difficulty. 


-OLW) -EW -OW 

Oyama (ow) TOU (ew) TANPW (ov) 
LYATOAC (E1¢) MOUEIC (E£16) TANPOUC (o€1¢) 
OLYOLTEAL (ae) TOLEL (cet) TANPOL (0&1) 
ayanwMUEV  (o”Lev) TOWVUEV (EOLLEV) TANPOVUEV (OOUEV) 
OLYOLMOLTE (ETE) MOUELTE (EETE) TAnpovte (OE Te) 
ayamwMouv) (aHovot) TMOLVOL(V) (EVOL) TAnpovoi(v) (oov0t) 


? You have seen no examples of this to this point. 


17.7 


17.8 


17.9 


1. 


2: 
So. 
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Characteristics of contract verbs 


There always will be a circumflex over the contracted vowels in the 
present indicative. 


Notice that the endings are nearly the same even when a contraction 
has not taken place. The omega is the first person singular ending. The 
sigma is still present for the second person singular ending. The plural 
endings are virtually the same. Concentrate on the similarities. 


Hint. Be sure to remember the rules for the connecting vowel. If you 
see KYANATE, you may recognize that the personal ending is te, but is 
the verb ayanaw, KyANMEW, Or AYATOW? 


e Since the personal ending begins with tau (ayanate), the 
connecting vowel must be an epsilon. 


e Since et is formed by ee, you know the verb cannot be an epsilon 
contract. 


e Since ov is formed by o¢, you know the verb cannot be an omicron 
contract. 


¢ Therefore, the stem must be an alpha contract: wyonaw. 


In the Appendix (page 340), there is a chart of all possible contractions 
of single vowels, and another chart for single vowels and diphthongs. 


Summary 


The Big Five 


The Big Five 
ov is formed by €0, o¢, and oo. 


e.is formed by ee. 


w is formed from almost any combination of 


omicron or omega with any other vowel, except 
for rule #1. 


a is formed from ae 


1 is formed from ea. 





01 is formed from 0oé€1. 


If the contract vowel and the first vowel of the diphthong are the same, 
they simplify. 
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If the contract vowel and the first vowel of the diphthong are different, 
they contract. If the second vowel of the diphthong is an iota, it subscripts 
if possible; if it is an upsilon it drops off. 


4. Contract verbs contract as if the personal endings are those visible in the 
present active indicative (except the first person singular). 

5. The lexical form shows the contract vowel (ayanaw), but if that form actu- 
ally occurs in the text the contract vowel and omicron will have contracted 
(Ayan, ToWW, TANPA). 

6. In the first person singular, no personal ending is used so the connecting 
vowel lengthens to omega. 

Vocabulary 

CLYATOW I love, cherish (143; *ayarna)!° 

SQALLOVLOV, -0D, TO demon (63; *Sanovio)!! 

Cntew I seek, desire, try to obtain (117; *Cnte) 

KOAEW I call, name, invite (148; *kadeF)!* 

AQAEW Ispeak, say (296; *are)!3 

osa!4 I know, understand (318; *o15a) 

OTAV whenever (123)!° 

TrEwv, tretov!® larger, more (55; *xAe10/0)!7 

TNANpow I fill, complete, fulfill (86; *xAnpo) 

TMOLEW Ido, make (568; *rore)!> 

TIPEW I keep, guard, observe (70; *tnpe) 

10 


| 
12 


13 


14 


15 


Cognate verb of ayann and ayanntos. 


Demon (Saiuwv). 


The Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, is a Christian’s counselor, advocate, one who is called 


(KAntO¢c, “called”) alongside (napa) to aid. On the root see p. 139n1. The digamma 


helps to explain apparent irregularities in other tenses, as we will see. 


This word is onomatopoetic. Its meaning corresponds to the sound of the word 


(“lala”). 


o1sa is a different type of word. It actually is another tense (perfect), but it functions 


as if it were a present. Its paradigm is as follows. 


1sg o160 Ip! o1dapev 
2sg o015ac¢ 2pl oldate 
3sg _ otde(v) 3pl o1daoiv 


A crasis of ote and av. Introduces a dependent clause. 
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Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 191 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 1,987 
Number of word occurrences to date: 96,066 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 69.53% 


Of contract verbs occurring fifty times or more in the New Testament, there 
is only one omicron contract (mAnpow), four alpha contracts (ayanaw, yevvaw, 
EPWTAW, ETENWTAW), but many epsilon contracts. 


Advanced Information 


Here are the rules for contraction as they are normally listed. 


17.10 Rules for the contraction for single vowels (i.e., total of two vowels). 


The full form of the rules is given, but only those illustrations that 
apply to contract verbs are listed.!? Exceptions #2 and #4 are by far the 
most frequent. 


1. Two like vowels form their common long vowel. 
ad > oO. 


2. Exception: When e€ and € contract they form et, and when o and o 
contract they form ov. 


€€ > Si MOU + € + TE > MOLELTE 


00 » Ov TAnpo + o + LEV » TANPOVLEV 


3. An oor wwill overcome an a, €, or n regardless of their order, and form 
Ww. 


QO > W GKyaTa + O + LEV > KYAMMPEV 
16 meiwv is masculine and feminine, nAciov is neuter. It is a 3-3 adjective. The genitive 
of both is mAetovoc. Notice the ablaut in the final stem vowel. See the Appendix for 
its full declension pattern, page 351. If you are following Track Two, just memorize 
this word for now; its forms will be explained in chapter 10. 


Because of the word’s meaning, it will often be followed by a word in the genitive. 
You can use the key word “than” with the word in the genitive. 


17 A pleonasm is a redundancy, using superfluous words. 


18° The translation of this word can sometimes be quite idiomatic. It has a wide range 


of meaning. A poem (notin) literally means “something done.” A poet (nointns) is 
“one who makes.” 


19 It is difficult to know who deserves the credit for these rules since they are repeated 


in so many grammars. I learned them initially from J. Gresham Machen’s grammar 
(143), and he cites White’s Beginner's Greek Book (1895), pp. 75f. 
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4, Exception: When an e and o contract they form ov, regardless of their 


order. 
E0 ov Mole + O + LEV » TOLOVUEV 
O£ ; OU TANpo + € + TE» TANpovtE 


5. Ifan acomes before an €or an n, they will contract to an 
If an € or an ncomes before an a, they will contract to an n.7° 


QE Y O KYOTO. +o ee QYAMATE 


17.11 Rules for the contraction of a single vowel and a diphthong 


Diphthongs follow the same rules as single vowels described above. 
However, because there are three and not two vowels involved, a few 
extra rules come into play. The only time this takes place in the present 
active indicative is the third person plural. 


1. When a single vowel is followed by a diphthong that begins me 
the same vowel as the single, the two similar vowels simplify7! 
and the second vowel remains the same. 


oov > Ov MANPO + Ovo» RANPOVvOL 
ag » 0 
2. Whena single vowel is followed by a diphthong that begins with 
a different vowel than the single, the single vowel and the first 


vowel of the diphthong contract according to the regular rules. If 
the third vowel is an upsilon it will drop off. If it is an iota it will 


subscript. 
gov > wo >» Ww AYANA + OVOL > HYANGOL 
cOv > OVV » OV MOLE + OVOL > MOLOVOL 
Ol > a > ge 

Exceptions 
EOL > Ol 
QE > al >» oO Oyoma + ELV > cyanea” 
O&l > Ol TAnpo + €1 > RANPOL 
on > Ol 


20 There is no example of this rule in the present active, but there is in the present pas- 
sive. Av te + oa Aveda» AvNL> AUT. 


21 One drops out. This is not an actual contraction, technically speaking. 


22 This word is an infinitive, and you will not meet these words until chapter 32. 


Chapter 18 


Present Middle/Passive Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


apxnyos as a title for Jesus appears only four times in the New Testament, twice 
each in Acts (3:15; 5:31) and Hebrews (2:10; 12:2). It is notoriously difficult to 
translate. A survey of the Greek translation of the Old Testament (LXX) and 
non-biblical use of the term suggests a threefold connotation: (a) path-breaker 
(pioneer) who opens the way for others, hence, “guide,” “hero;” (b) the source 


or founder, hence, “author,” “initiator,” “beginning;” (c) the leader-ruler, 
hence, “captain,” “prince,” “king.” 


These ideas are not necessarily exclusive of each other. In fact they probably all 
combine to speak of someone who explores new territory, opens a trail, and 
leads others to it. There he builds a city or fortress for those who follow and 
leads them in defense against attackers. When the peace has been won, he 
remains as their ruler and the city or community bears his name. He is there- 
after honored as the founding hero. 


The Old Testament speaks of several individuals who held such a position. For 
at least one our word is actually used. In Judges 11:6 ff., we learn that Jepthah 
was asked to become “head” over the inhabitants of Gilead in order to deliver 
them from the Ammonites (v. 6); one version of the Greek translation uses the 
word apxnyos here. Jepthah agreed on condition that the position would be 
made permanent. The elders consented and he was made KeboAT] Ka APXNYOS 
even before the battle (vv. 8-11). At the conclusion of his struggles, “Jepthah 
judged Israel six years” (Judges 12:7). 


In Acts 3:15 Peter accuses the Jews of killing the “apynyos of life,” suggesting 
that Jesus is not only the origin of biological life, but also of “new life” and the 
guide-protector-provider-ruler-namesake of those identified with him. Later 
Peter speaks of Jesus as the “apynyov and Savior, to give repentance to Israel” 
(5:31). The word “Savior” was associated with the judges of old. Jesus is the 
one who meets the emergency situation caused by the sin of God’s people. He 
comes to bring not only deliverance but also the continuing service of apynyos. 
The writer to the Hebrews speaks of the suffering “apynyos of salvation” (2:10) 
and the apynyoc and Perfecter of our faith” (12:2). In each case Jesus as opynyos 
not only initiates and provides the new life for his people, but remains with 
them through it; they bear his name. He is their hero. 


J. Julius Scott, Jr. 
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Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


18.1 


18.2 


18.3 


18.4 


the passive voice in which the subject receives the action of the verb; 


that the present middle/passive is formed by joining the present tense 
stem, connecting vowel, and primary middle/passive endings; 


that in the present tense, the middle and passive are identical in form; 


about deponent verbs that are middle or passive in form but active in 
meaning. 


English 


When a verb is active, the subject is performing the action of the verb. 
When a verb is passive, the subject of the sentence is receiving the 
action. 


Active. “T hit the ball.” “TI” is the subject of the sentence and is the one 
performing the action of the verb “hit.” 


Passive. “I am hit by the ball.” “1” is the subject of this sentence, but “1” 
is not doing the action of the verb “hit.” The action of the verb is being 
performed by “ball,” and it is being done to the subject, “I.” 


English forms the present passive by adding the helping verb “am/ 
is/are” for the undefined and “am/are being” for the continuous. 
continuous undefined 


present active Tam hitting I hit 
They are hitting They hit 


present passive I am being hit Tam hit 


They are being hit They are hit 





You can often identify a passive verb by placing “by” after the verb 
and seeing if it makes sense. “I was hit.” “I was hit by what?” “T was 
hit by the ball.” “Was hit” is a passive verb. Sometimes there will be a 
prepositional phrase specifying who or what is doing the action of the 
verb (e.g., “by the ball”). 


A full chart of the English tenses is given in the Appendix, page 353. 
If you are unsure of your English you may want to spend some time 
studying the chart. 


18.5 


18.6 


18.7 


1 
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When you use a helping verb to form the passive voice, the time of the 
verbal construction is determined by the helping verb, not the main 
verb. 


For example, the active construction “I remember” shifts to “I am 
remembered” in the passive. Because “am” is present, the construc- 
tion “am remembered” is present, even though “remembered” is a 
past participle. 


Greek: Present Passive Indicative 


Chart: Present passive indicative 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Primary passive personal endings 


Av +0+uOL > Avon 





Paradigm: Present passive indicative. The present passive indicative 
verb functions basically the same in Greek as in English. To form the 
present passive indicative, Greek adds the primary passive endings to 
the verbal stem. Be sure to read the footnote to the second singular 
form. (In some paradigms we include a column you already know for 
comparison; here we have added the present active.) 


form translation conn. vow. ending — pres. act. 
1sg dvopot Iam being loosed Oo [LoL Avw 
2se dy You are being loosed € oa AVEIC 
38g ADE TOL He, she, itis being loosed «€ tat AVEL 
1 pl Avopeba Weare being loosed Oo we8a AvoOuEV 
2 pl Av € oe You are being loosed € OovE AVETE 


on) 


3 pl Avovtot They are being loosed VTot  AVvovotr(v) 


As you can see, the connecting vowels are more visible in the passive 
than they are in the active. 


The second person singular ending is quite troublesome. Because the sigma occurs 


between vowels in the non-stem part of the word (Av + € + oa), it will often drop 
out and the vowels will contract. In this case, they contracted to eta as per the rules, 
and the iota subscripted (Av + € + oo» Avent» AUT.» AvN). Be sure to remember that 
the true ending is oo; this will become especially important later. 
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18.8 


18.9 


18.10 


18.11 


Part Ul: Indicative Verb System 


Master Personal Ending Chart. We can now learn another part of the 
Master Personal Ending Chart. You are now halfway home. (The label 
reads “middle/ passive.” We will see what “middle” means below.) 


primary tenses 


AoW 
AVEIC 
AVEL 


AVOLEV 


active Voice 


AVETE 


Avovoi(v) 


AVOWLAL 
AvT 
AVETAL 
Avoweda 
AvEORE 


middle/passive voice 


AVOVTOA 





Person, number, tense, time, and aspect. There is no difference 
between the active and passive on these points. 


It is common to find the equivalent of “by” in a Greek sentence after a 
passive verb. It will either be vzo followed by a noun in the genitive, 
indicating a personal agent (e.g., bx0 tov Geov), or the simple dative 
indicating an impersonal instrument (Aoyw tov Gov). 


Deponent Verbs 


Deponent Verb. This is a verb that is middle or passive in form but active 
in meaning. Its form is always middle or passive, but its meaning is 
always active. It can never have a passive meaning. We will discuss 
the middle voice below. 


You can tell 1f a verb is deponent by its lexical form. Deponent verbs are 
always listed in the vocabulary sections with passive endings. In other 
words, if the lexical form ends in an omega, it is not deponent (e.g, 
oyonow). If the lexical form ends in -ouo1, the verb is deponent (e.g., 
Epyoucr). You will have to remember that the word is a deponent. 


18.12 


18.13 


18.14 


18.15 


18.16 


18.17 


fey 


Parsing. When parsing a deponent verb, instead of saying “active” or 
“passive” we recommend that you say “deponent.” In the translation 
of the inflected form you should use an active English verb. For exam- 
ple, Epyetai is third person singular, present deponent indicative, of 
Epyoual, meaning “he/she/it is coming.” 


In a single tense a verb will be either regular or deponent. Jt cannot be 


both. However, a verb can be deponent in one tense and not deponent 
in another. 


Present Middle Indicative 
While English has only two voices, Greek has three: active, middle, 
and passive. In the present tense the middle and passive are identical 


in form. 


Chart: Present middle indicative 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Primary passive personal endings 


epy to +o > Epyouat 





Paradigm: Present middle indicative 


form translation conn. vow. ending pres. act. 
1 sg epyouar [come O LOL AW 
2 sg Epy 1° You come —E Ol AVEIC 
3 sg epye tat He, she, it comes — TOL AVEL 
1 pl Epy ope8a Wecome oO peda ADOLEV 
2 pl epyeo00e Youcome € oe AVETE 
3 pl Epyovtat They come O vtTa Avovo1(v) 


Meaning. The meaning of a verb in the middle voice can be difficult 
to define, partly because it is often an issue of nuance. But let’s make 
it easy for you now. In the next several chapters, the only middle verbs 


The second person singular ending is troublesome. Because the sigma occurs 


between vowels, it will usually drop out and the vowels contract. In this case they 
contracted to 1 as per the rules and the iota subscripted (epy + € + oor» epyeat > Epynt 
ENN). 
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18.18 
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you will see are deponent, so they will always have an active meaning. 
Actually, the vast majority of middle forms in the New Testament, 
approximately 75%, are deponent. We will learn the true use of mid- 
dles in a later chapter. 


Present Middle/Passive Forms of Contracts 


Paradigm: Present middle/passive indicative (contract verbs). Con- 
tract verbs follow the same rules in the middle/passive as they do in 
the active. 


-OLW “EW OW 
1 sg LYOATEWOLOL TOLOVLOA TANPOVLALL 
2 sg cyano moun" nAnpot 
3 sg YAMATO MOUELTOLL TANPOVTAL 
1 pl CyaTWUEsO. TOLOVLEBH TANpovEso. 
2 pl ayanao0e TOUELOE TANpovod_e 
3 pl KYANWOVTAL TOLOVVTOL TANPOVVTAL 


Notice the many similarities between the regular present passive end- 
ings and their contracted forms. Concentrate on the similarities. You 
should be able to look at these contracted forms and discover what the 
original vowels were that formed this particular contraction. 


In the middle/passive, we can see the true personal endings (except 
second person singular). We do not have to deal with the issues raised 
by the eighth rule of contraction as we did in the active. 


Summary 


1. If a verb is in the passive voice, the subject is receiving the action of the 
verb. 


2. To form the English passive you add a helping verb. The tense of an 
English verb that has helping verbs is determined by the tense of the help- 
ing verb. 


3. The present middle/passive is formed by joining the present tense stem 
with the connecting vowel and the primary middle/passive endings. The 


QEOAL >» KOAL> G&L» aL» a. Do not confuse this with the identical form that is a third 


person singular active. Context will tell you the difference. 


EECAL > EOM1 > EAL > TL > TY] 


. 
L 


OEM > CEG » O€L > O1 (irregular). 
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primary middle/passive personal endings are p01, 6.1 (which changes to 
71 when joined with the connecting vowel), tat, e080, o8e, vTat. 


4. Deponent verbs are middle or passive in form but active in meaning. Their 
lexical form is always middle or passive, but their meaning is always 
active. You can tell if a verb is deponent by its lexical form. 

5. In the present tense, the middle and passive are identical in form. Most 
middles are deponent and therefore active in meaning. 

Master Verb Chart 
Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/€ prim act Aw 
Present mid/pas pres o/€ prim mid/pas  Avoyor 
Vocabulary 

O.MOKPLVOLOL Ianswer (231; *&noxptv)° 

Sel it is necessary (101)’ 

Sova? Tam able, am powerful (210; *Svva)? 

EPYOWOL Icome, go (634; *epy) 

VvE, VUKTOG, 1] night (61; *voKt) eo 

*  anoxpivouas can take a direct object in the dative. 

” This verb is always third person singular, does not change its form, and its subject 

is always neuter. (It has a different form for the past tense.) 

5 8vvapa is one of the few exceptions to the rules concerning connecting vowels. dvv- 

aya. uses alpha throughout. 
Isg Svvoyar 1pl Svvoueba 
2sg dvvacat or Sov 2pl Svvaocb_e 
3sg = S0vatar 3pl dvvavtar 

7 A dynamo is a machine that converts mechanical energy into electrical energy. It is 

used metaphorically of a person with a lot of energy. 

10 


Nocturnal, “pertaining to night,” looks related to the Greek vv& but according to 
Klein is actually from the Latin “nocturnus.” If you are following Track Two, just 
memorize this word for now; its forms will be explained in chapter 10. 
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OOTIC, TtI1c, ot! whoever, whichever, whatever (153; *6 +* tiv)! 
TOPEVOUC I go, proceed, live (153; *nopev) 

OVVOAYW I gather together, invite (59; *ovvay)!° 

TONOG, -OV, 0 place, location (94; *rono)!4 

WC as, like, when, that, how, about!” (504) 

Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 201 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 2,200 
Number of word occurrences to date: 98,266 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 71.12% 


Advanced Information 


18.19 Greek and English passives. What may have been passive to a Greek 


il 


12 


13 


14 
1s 


is not necessarily passive to the English mind. There are a number of 
Greek verbs that are passive in form but their English translation is 
active. If you are translating a Greek sentence and the passive transla- 
tion does not make sense, be sure to look up the Greek verb in a lexi- 
con; it may have a separate definition for the passive that sounds 
active to you. 


For example, doBew in the active means, “I frighten” (which does not 
occur in the New Testament), and in the passive means, “I fear, am 
afraid.” 


This word is the combination of the relative and the indefinite pronouns (0¢ + t1¢). 
As such, both halves decline. See the Appendix for the full paradigm, page 350. If 
you are following Track Two, just memorize this word for now; its forms will be 
explained in chapter 10. 


Because oottc is formed with the relative pronoun, it will only occur in a dependent 
clause; the oottc clause cannot contain the main subject and verb. 


In Koine Greek, this relative indefinite pronoun was starting to shift so that it could 
also be used as the relative pronoun. In other words, its indefinite significance can 
be lost and oottg can be translated the same as o¢ if required by the context. 


In chapter 21 we will learn the cognate noun, ovvaywyn, which is a meeting place 
where people gather together. 


Topology is the science of describing a place. A toponym is the name of a place. 


“About” in the sense of “approximately.” 


Chapter 19 


Future Active/Middle Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


In English we think of the future tense as the tense of simple prediction. Greek 
often uses the future that way, too, but in many biblical passages it carries a dif- 
ferent sense. Particularly when quoting the Old Testament (under the influ- 
ence of a parallel Hebrew construction), the future is used to give a command. 
“Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery,” and so on, are not pre- 
dictions about the behavior of God’s people, or we would have repeatedly 
proven God wrong! Rather they are commands, what grammarians often call 
the imperatival or volitive use of the future tense. We do this in English occa- 
sionally, particularly in casual speech. For example, the student insistently 
says to her friends about an upcoming party, “You will be there!” This is not a 
prediction but a demand! 


An excellent New Testament example appears when both Jesus and Paul 
quote Genesis 2:24: “For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and 
be united to his wife, and they will become one flesh.” In the context of the 
story of Adam and Eve, it is natural to take this as God’s prediction about how 
married life will proceed among the offspring of these first two human beings, 
and there may be a partially predictive element intended here. But when Jesus 
cites this passage to refute the Pharisees’ generally more lenient views on 
divorce (Matt 19:5), he knows full well that many of God’s people have vio- 
lated and will continue to violate this creation ordinance. The same is true of 
Paul when he establishes the principles of a Christian marriage in the midst of 
the highly promiscuous pagan culture of Ephesus (Eph 5:31). Rather, both 
Jesus and Paul are using the future tense verbs of the Genesis text primarily in 
their imperatival sense-telling believers that God commands them to be faith- 
ful to their spouses for life. 


That command remains crucial today, when Christians divorce for so many 
flimsy reasons that the Bible never condones. As the pastor who married my 
wife and me told us during premarital counseling, “There may be extreme 
instances in which divorce is biblically legitimate. But if you go into marriage 
looking for a way out, you will almost surely find it. Far better to commit to 
each other that you will never divorce, even if those extreme circumstances 
were to occur. Then you will have to turn to God, to Christian friends, and to 
each other to see you through the difficult times. And God will prove faithful.” 
We have heeded this advice for fourteen years now, and will continue to heed 
it for as long as we live. And in that period of time, while there have been 
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struggles, there certainly has been nothing emerge to seriously threaten our 


mar 


riage. God does remain faithful when we commit to his commands. And 


some of them come “disguised” in the future tense. 


Craig L. Blomberg 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


19.1 


19.2 


the future tense indicates an action occurring in the future; 


the future is formed by adding a sigma to the end of the future tense stem 
(Av0W); 


contract verbs lengthen their contract vowel before the sigma (ayannow); 


knowing the Square of Stops is especially useful in identifying the future 
tense. 


English 


The future describes an action that will occur in the future. To form the 
future you add a helping verb (“will”/“shall”) to the present tense 
stem of the verb. 


The basic rule in older English for the future tense is that “shall” is 
used for the first person and “will” for the second and third. “I shall 
work hard.” “You will work hard.” “He will slack off.” That distinc- 
tion has generally fallen into disuse today. 


English grammar seems to be in a constant state of change, and it is 
therefore difficult to say, “In English ....” But in an attempt to teach 
Greek we must simplify the issues somewhat. With that as a dis- 
claimer we can say that English verbs are centered on three different 
tenses, and it is from these three forms that all the variations of the 
verb are formed. 


Present. The present tense is also used to form the future tense. “I eat.” 
“T shall eat.” 


Past. The past tense of “eat” is “ate.” 
Past perfect. The past perfect tense of “eat” is “eaten.” 


Usually the past tense of verbs is formed by adding “-ed”: “kick, 
kicked, kicked.” Other times you change the stem: “swim, swam, 
swum.” Sometimes the past and past perfect are identical: “study, 
studied, studied.” In the Appendix there is a chart showing all the 
basic forms of the English verb (page 353). 
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Future Active Indicative 


19.3. Meaning. The future tense in Greek has the same micas as in 
English. It describes an action that will occur in the future.! As is true 
of the other tenses, the time reference of the verb is from the point of 
view of the writer, not the reader. 


19.4 There are different ways Greek verbs form their future. In this chapter 
we will look at those words that use the same tense stem in the future 


as in the present.” 


19.5 Chart: Future active indicative 


Future active tense stem + Tense formative (o) + 


Connecting vowel + Primary active personal endings 


Av +o +0+MEV > AVOOLEV 





19.6 Tense form. If you look up a verb in the lexicon in this grammar, you 
will see SOUS like the following. This format is standard in most 
Greek texts.” 


AVW, AVOW, EAVOG, AEAVKO, AEAVUAL, EAVONV 


If you want to see the future form of a verb, look a the second form in 
the lexicon. .vow is the future active form of Avw.* 


If a verb is deponent in a tense, that tense stem is listed in its middle 
or passive form. For example, yivwoxw is deponent in the future mid- 


dle. 


YIVWOKW, YVWOOLAL, EYVWV, EYVWKO, EYVWOLLAL, EyYVWOOTV 


Unlike the other tenses in which the time element is not primary, the future tense 
always refers to an event in the future. 


Some grammars call these the “regular” verbs, but all Greek verbs are quite regular. 


These six different forms are almost universally called the “principal parts.” We 
have not found this terminology helpful. Some English grammarians use the term 
“principal parts” to describe what others call “parts of speech”: nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, etc. Others speak of the three principal parts of the verb: present (“eat”), past 
(“ate”), past perfect (“have eaten”). We call the six different forms of the verbs, 
“tense forms.” 


The remaining tense forms are the aorist active, perfect active, perfect middle pas- 
sive, and the aorist passive (from which the future passive is also formed). 
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19.7 


19.8 


19.9 


19.10 


19.11 


19.12 
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In this text, if there is a dash instead of a tense stem, it means that par- 
ticular tense stem does not occur in the New Testament. 


d0KeEw, d0Ew, E50EQ, -, -, - 


Tense formative. The future is formed by inserting a sigma between 
the present tense stem and the connecting vowel. This sigma is called 
the “tense formative” because it helps form the future tense. 


Connecting vowel. The connecting vowel is the same as in the 
present. 


Personal endings. The future active indicative uses the same primary 
active endings as the present active. They contract with the connecting 
vowels as they do in the present. 


Paradigm: Future active indicative 


In the following chart, the tense formative has been separated from 
the verbal stem, but the connecting vowel and personal ending are 
shown together. 


form translation conn. vow. ending pres. act. 
Ise WoW I will loose oO - Av 
25g AVOEIS You will loose EC AVELC 
35g AVOE He/she/it will loose € 1 AVEI 
Tpl dAWoowe_EV We will loose O LEV AVOLEV 
2pl = =AvVOoEtE You will loose € TE AVETE 
3pl Avoovori(v) They will loose 0 vol Avovot(v) 


Characteristics of Future Active Indicative 


Translation. To translate a future verb you add the word “will” or 
“shall.” As a general rule, translate the future with the undefined 
aspect (“I will eat”) rather than the continuous (“I will be eating”). 


Of all the Greek tenses, the future has the strongest emphasis on time, 
describing an action occurring in the future. 


Contract verbs. So far you have learned what happens when the con- 
tract vowel comes into contact with the connecting vowel: they con- 
tract. But what happens if the contract vowel does not come into 
contact with another vowel? Such is the case in the future tense where 
the contract vowel is immediately followed by the tense formative. In 


19.13 


19.14 
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this case, the contract vowel lengthens before a tense formative. Alpha and 
epsilon both lengthen to eta while omicron lengthens to omega. 


*nyoma + oF + Ww > ayarnow 

*TOLE + Oo + @W + ROLTOW 

*thknpo + o + W >» ZANPwWow 
As we will see, this lengthening before a tense formative occurs when- 
ever there is a tense formative; it is not restricted to just the future 


tense. Notice that the accent is always over the lengthened contract 
vowel. 


Square of stops. If the stem of a verb ends in a stop, when the sigma 
is added to form the future we see the same types of changes that we 
saw in third declension nouns ending in a stop (e.g., *oupK + 6» oapé). 
Whenever you see a psi or xsi before the personal ending (e.g., BAe yu, 
d1wEw), it is relatively safe to assume there is a sigma in there. 


The following chart shows the Square of Stops, with a fourth column 
showing what consonant results from joining the stop with a sigma. 


labial 


velar 


dental 





Labial lo » wW BAet + ow > BrEyw 
Bo >» y 
jo > y ypop = + OW > Ypanyan 
Velar Ko + «© Suwk + ow > dsiwéw 
yo * & oy + ow > aéw 
YO >» 6G eheyy + ow,  edreyéw 
Dental TO > 
50 » Oo Borti6 + ow » Bantiow 
Q60 >» Go meio = + OW SO ELOW 


Patterns. There are three basic patterns of verbs relative to the forma- 
tion of the future. In this chapter we have learned the first pattern. We 
will learn the rest in the next chapter. 
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19.15 


19.16 


19.17 
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Pattern 1: Use the same stem in the present and the future. Many 
verbs fall into this pattern; these are the easy ones to learn. There are 
four categories in this pattern, three of which we just learned. 


a. Roots ending in an iota or upsilon (e.g., “aKov > akovw; 
*XKOV > AKOvOW); 


b. Contract verbs (*note > no1ew; “note » RoINOW); 


c. Roots ending ina stop (“Biren > BAenw; “Bren » BAEww). 


Future Middle Indicative 


In the present tense, the middle and passive are the same form. In the 
future, the form of the middle is distinct from both the active and the 
passive. (We will learn the future passive in chapter 24.) The future 
middle is formed from the future active tense stem but uses primary 
passive endings (e.g., Mopevoouat). 


As we said before, there is more to the middle than simply being 
equivalent to the active; but all the middles that we have seen so far, 
and will for some time, are deponent and therefore active in meaning. 
That is why the definitions in the following paradigm are active. 


Because 4vw does not have a deponent future middle, we will use 
TMOPEVOLAL. 


Chart: Future middle indicative 


Future active tense stem + Tense formative (0) + 


Connecting vowel + Primary passive personal endings 


Topev +0 +O +O >» MOPEVOOUAL 





Paradigm: Future middle indicative 


form translation conn. vow. ending pres. mid. 
1sg  Topevoouar I will go O pat AVOMOLL 
2sg mopevon You will go € OA AvN 
38g MOPEVOETAL He/she/it will go € TOL AVETOL 
1pl  mopevooue8a We will go o pela AvoLEva 
2pl  nopevoecbe You will go € ob Aveove 


3pl  mnopevoovtar They will go O VTQ1 AVOVTAL 
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19.18 Because a verb is deponent in the present does not mean that it will be 


deponent in the future (or any other tense). You can look at the verb in 
the lexicon, and if the second form listed ends in -onat, then it is deponent in 
the future. 

YIVWOKW, YVWOOLLAL, EYVWV, EYVWKOL, EYVWOLOL, EYVWOONV 


KKODW, AKOVOW, NKOVOA, AKNKOG, -, NKOVOOTV 


19.19 Future of ey. The future of eit is middle deponent. Its root is *eo. 


ze) 


Memorize this paradigm. 


1 sg ECO OA I will be TLOPEVOOUAL 

2 sg EOT You will be MOPEVOT 

3 sg éota> He/she/it will be TMOPEVOETAL 

1 pl EOOLEDO We will be TOPEVGOLEDO. 

2 pl ECEOvE You will be MOPEVOEGOE 

3 pl ECOVTAL They will be TMOPEVOOVTAL 
Summary 


The future tense indicates an action that will occur in the future. It usually 
carries the undefined aspect. 


The future tense uses the tense formative sigma. The active uses the pri- 
mary active endings while the middle uses primary passive. All future 
middle forms we have seen so far are deponent and therefore active in 
meaning. 


Contract verbs lengthen their contract vowel before a tense formative. 


Knowing the Square of Stops is especially useful in the future tense. When 
joined with a o, labials go to y, velars go to & and dentals drop out. 


Notice that no connecting vowel is visible. 
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Master Verb Chart 
Tense Aug/ _ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup stem form. vowel — endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/€ prim act AvW 
Present mid/pas pres o/€ prim mid/pas AVOWALL 
Future act futact oO o/€ prim act Avow 
Future mid futact o o/€ prim mid/pas TOPEVOOLAL 
Vocabulary 


It is important that from the very beginning you do not simply memorize these 
different tense stems. Learn to apply the rules and concentrate on recognition. 
Look at the. different tense forms and ask yourself, would I recognize this form 
if | saw it? Do I understand how the diferent forms are related? 


In the Appendix there is a list entitled, Tense Stems of Verbs Occurring Fifty Times 
or More (page 382-395). It lists all the verbs you will learn in this text with all 
their different forms in the different tenses. We have underlined those forms 
you may need to commit to memory. Refer to it regularly. 


We list a verb’s different tense stems on a second line under the definition. In 
this chapter we have listed the future active tense. Ignore the future forms of 
Acyw, oda, and epyouat until the next chapter. 


Baolrene, -EWs, 0 king (115; *BaowreF)° 

YEVVOLW I beget, give birth to, produce (97; *vevvar) 
YEVVTNOW 

Cow Ilive (140; *¢a)® 
Cnow 

‘Tovdato, -ac, 7 Judea (43; * TovSa10)” 


® A cognate noun of Baoiseta. The eve suffix is often used to describe the person 


related to the thing described by the noun (e.g., aAvevc, “fisherman”; ypoypateue, 
“scribe”; tepeuc, “priest”). On F see page 139n1 and MBG, &27. 


“J 


Gen is a combining form meaning, “something produced.” Hydrogen produces 
water (Vdwp) as the result of burning. 


Zoology is the study of life. Klein argues that this is from the modern Greek 
CwoAoyia, which in turn is based on Gwov + Aoyia. 


Although this word occurs less than fifty times, we felt you should learn it since it 
is so similar to its cognate adjective lovdatoc. 
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Tovdatoc, -a1a, -1ov adjective: Jewish (195; * Iovda10/ q)!9 
noun: Jew 
‘Topana, o!! Israel (68; * lopana) 
KQPTMLOG, -OV, O fruit, crop, result (66; *capmo)!4 
WEICWv, -OV greater (48; *ueiCov)!? 
OAOG, -N, -OV adjective: whole, complete (109; *oAo/ n)!4 
adverb: entirely 
TPOOKVVEW I worship (60; *npooxvve)! 
TpooKvvnow 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 2 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 941 
Number of word occurrences to date: 99 207 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 71.8% 


ile 
2 


14 


‘Tovdatoc occurs nine times as an adjective, 186 times as a noun. 
No genitive form is given because ‘Iopana is indeclinable. 
Carpology is the study of fruit. 


uetCwv occurs only 48 times in the New Testament. We have included it here because 
it is the comparative form of the adjective ueyac that occurs more frequently. The 
neuter accusative singular (uetfov) can be used adverbially. Be sure to see its full 
paradigm in the Appendix (a-4b[1], page 351). 

It is often followed by a word in the genitive, just like mAeiwv. You can use the key 
word “than.” 


Holistic education treats the student as a whole person, not just an academic shell. 
This word often occurs in the predicate position when it is functioning adjectivally. 


mpooxvvew takes a direct object in either the dative or accusative. 
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Previous Words 


As we meet new tenses, we will list the new tense stems for words you already 
know in the “Previous Words” section. Be sure to update your vocabulary 


cards. 
present 
OKODW 
O.MOKPLVOLOL 
SVVOULCL 
NOW 

MO TEDW 


MOPEVOUAL 


Stems ending in a stop 
BAErw 

EXW 

OVDVAYVW 


Contract stems 
CYATOAW 
Cntew 

KOAEW 

AQAEW 
TANPow 
TMOLEW 


TNPEW 


future 


OKOVOW 
16 


Suvncowar” 
AVOW 
M1OTEVOW 


MOPEVOOUOL 


LYATNOW 
entjow 
Kareow!? 
AGANOW 
TANPwow 
TMOow 


THpNSwW 


There is no future active or middle form of this word in the New Testament. When 


this is the case we put a dash in place of a future form. 


The alpha has lengthened to an eta just like a contract verb. 
Notice that the future has a rough breathing. See MBG for an explanation. 


KoAEw is one of the few contracts that does not lengthen its contract vowel. If you 


really want to know why, there used to be another letter after the epsilon, a 
digamma, which has long since dropped off (kaAef; see page 139n1). But because it 
was there, the verb does not lengthen the epsilon. 


Chapter 20 


Verbal Roots, 


and Other Forms of the Future 


Exegetical Insight 


Tucked into the first chapter of Hebrews is an Old Testament quotation, Ps. 
102:25-27, and this quotation contains a number of interesting verbal forms 
addressed in the current chapter. Rabbis of the first century would string pas- 
sages together to build up overwhelming evidence for an argument, and the 
quotation from Psalm 102, found in Hebrews 1:10-12, is one of several the 
author strings together to present powerful evidence that Jesus is superior to 
angels and worthy of our complete allegiance. This psalm, particularly, pro- 
claims that Jesus is superior based on his role as the Creator and Terminator of 
the heavens and the earth. The idea here is that whereas angels are created, the 
Son of God, powerful beyond imagination, rules over the universe as the Cre- 
ator of all things and, therefore, will wrap up all of the created order in the end! 
He will be the ultimate Terminator! 


Notice especially the part of the psalm beginning in Hebrews 1:11, which deals 
with the wrapping up of the created order at the end of the age. The uses of the 
future here are “predictive” in that they tell what will happen at the end of the 
world. The psalm states of the heavens and the earth, “They will perish.” Fur- 
ther, the psalm says of Jesus’ lordship over the created order, the heavens and 
earth “will grow old like an article of clothing, and like a cloak you will roll them 
up, and like a piece of clothing they will be changed.” Even though Jesus made 
his creation stable, with sturdy foundations, he never intended the creation to 
last forever. In fact, the heavens and the earth, like an article of clothing, one 
day will wear out to the point that they have to be rolled up and packed away 
because they no longer are useful (think of that old sweatshirt in your closet 
that is falling apart!). Jesus is so awesome in his power that he is the one who 
will do that. Unlike the creation, he is “the same,” and his years will not end. As 
the eternal Lord of the universe, one who has the power to create all things and 
to wrap them up in the end, Jesus, the Son of God, is worthy of our worship 
and the full commitment of our lives! 


George H. Guthrie 


1D 
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Overview 


In this chapter you will learn: 


the difference between the verbal “root” of a verb, which is its most basic 
form, and the “stem” of the verb as it appears in a certain tense; 


that sometimes the verbal root is the same as the present tense stem, and 
other times it is modified in the formation of the present tense; 


that tense stems are not formed from the present tense stem but from the 


root; 


20.1 


20.2 


20.3 


liquid futures. 


Verbal Roots and Tense Stems 


Different ways to form the future. In the previous chapter we learned 
how to form the future when a verb has the same stem in the present 
and the future (&kovw » &kovow). This includes stems ending in a stop 
(BAenw » BAEww) and contract verbs (ayanaw > wyannow). 


In this chapter we will learn about verbs whose present and future 
tense stems are different (BaAAW » Bard). 


Roots and Stems. But before doing so, it is important to pause and dis- 
cuss the difference between a verbal stem and its root. This may appear 
to be somewhat technical, but if you can grasp the concept now it will 
make a tremendous amount of difference later on. And this applies 
not only to the future tense but to all the other tenses as well. This is 
the last detailed discussion of morphology in this text. 


Exact memorization of verbal roots and present tense stems is essen- 
tial if you want to use and enjoy the language. 


Definitions 


a. The root of a verb is its most basic form. For example, the root of 
ayanaw is *xyama (we always preface the verbal root with an 
asterisk). This root shows itself in the verb ayanaw as well as the 
noun ayann and the adjective cyanntoc. 


All verbs are listed in the vocabulary section with their verbal 
root. Be sure to memorize the root along with the lexical form. 


BoArAWw I throw (122; *Bar) 
BorAw 


b. The stem of a verb is the basic form of that verb in a particular tense. The 
verbal root *Av forms its present tense as Avw and its future as 
Avow. In the case of this verb, the same stem (Av) is used in both 


20.4 


20.5 
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tenses. But in the case of BoAAw (“I throw”), the present and future 
stems are different. 


rv > Avw *v > dAvOW 
*BOAA » BOAAW “Bar » Bard 


Relationship of the verbal root and the present tense stem. The ver- 
bal root and the present tense stem can be the same, or the root can be 
altered when forming the present tense stem. 


a. In some verbs, the verbal root is the same as the present tense stem (1.e., 
the verbal root was not modified in forming its present tense 
stem). For example, the root *wyama comes unmodified into the 
present tense as wyamtow. 


b. Some verbs modify their verbal root when forming their present tense 
stem. For example, the root *Baa is altered to Bo.AAw in the present 
tense: 


Tense stem formed from verbal root. If you assume that the present 
tense stem is the base form of the verb and all other tenses are derived 
from it, you will become confused and potentially discouraged since 
this approach forces you to memorize hundreds of “irregular” forms. 
However, if you will learn that the different tense stems are formed from 
the verbal root and not the present tense stem, memorization and frustra- 
tion can be kept to a minimum. 


Verbal root 


Present stem Futurestem Aorist stem 





For example, the verbal root *BaA is modified to form its present tense 
stem by doubling the lambda: BaAXAw. However, when you arrive at 
the future, you will see that there is only one lambda: BaAw. (This is a 
special future that does not use the sigma as a tense formative, but 
more about that later.) When you learn the aorist tense (chapter 22), 
you will see that it as well has only one lambda: eBarov. The point of 
the illustration is that if you learn the present tense as the base form, 
both these forms will appear irregular. But if you learn the root as 
*Bak, these two forms are perfectly regular, and these are two less 
forms to memorize. It is the present tense stem that is irregular.' 
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This may not sound significant right now, but it is. You must realize that 
the present tense stem is the most “irregular” tense stem of all. The verbal 
root is altered to form the present tense stem more than in all the other 
tenses put together. 


The present tense stem is built on the verbal root, which may or may 
not be modified when forming the present tense stem. 


Patterns of Variation 


20.6 Patterns. As we see more verbs, patterns will develop as to how the 
different verbal roots have been modified to form their present tense 
stems. With this correct way of thinking, and with a recognition of 
these patterns, you will discover that Greek verb tenses are not that 
difficult to learn. 


20.7. Memorize the patterns, not the tense stems. Verbs fall into three basic 
patterns. 


a. Pattern 1: Root not modified. These tense stems are formed 
regularly, the root being visible in each tense stem. It is 
unnecessary to memorize these tense forms; they can always be 
figured out. 


b. Pattern 2: Root modified regularly. There are many verbs whose 
tenses seem a bit irregular but actually follow some rule. 
Memorization is generally not required in these cases either, 
because we will be learning those rules (much like we learned the 
rules for nouns). 


c. Pattern 3: Different roots. There are a few verbs whose formation 
of the different tense stems appears to be so irregular that 
memorization is the easiest answer. Luckily there are not many 
verbs that fall into this category, but those that do tend to be 
common in the New Testament. 


In the Appendix there is a list of all verbs occurring fifty times or more 
in the New Testament with all their different tense forms (pp. 380ff.) 4° - 
The forms that you probably need to memorize are underlined. As 
you work through the following chapters, regularly refer to this chart. 


Most grammars describe these changes by saying that the future and aorist tense 
stems have “lost” a lambda. Although this may be easier at first, it builds a signifi- 
cant error into your way of thinking that will come back to haunt you. The present 
tense stem is never altered to form another tense stem! The present tense stem is 
often a modified form of the verbal root. 


In the last chapter we simplified this description since you did not know about 
roots. This is the pattern where the verb has the same stem in the present and the 
future. Now you know why they are the same. 


20.8 


20.9 
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Pattern 1: Root not modified. Verbs that follow this pattern do not 
modify their root in the formation of their present tense stem. Many 


verbs fall into this “regular”’ category and were discussed in chapter 
19. 


a. Roots ending in an iota or upsilon (e.g., “akov > aKovw; 
*XKOV > &KOVOW); 


b. Contract verbs (“nove » no1ew; “note » moinow); 
c. Roots ending in a stop (“Bren > BAEnw; *BrET > BAEWw). 
d. Liquid futures, which we will learn later in this chapter. 


These roots are normally used without modification in all the tenses 
(except that the final stem vowel is lengthened outside the present 
tense), and are therefore quite recognizable. 


KYATAW present 

HYATNOW future active 

NyATNoa aorist active 

NYATNKO perfect active 

TLYAMNLAAL perfect middle/passive 
nyarneny aorist passive 


In all these tense forms you can see the same verbal root *oyoma.* 


Pattern 2: Root modified regularly. Roots in this category are modi- 
fied in regular ways in the formation of their present tense stem. In 
most of the cases, knowing the pattern is sufficient for recognizing an 
inflected form. However, in a few of the cases it may be easier to mem- 
orize a certain form. These roots fall into three basic subpatterns. 


We hesitate to use the words “regular” and “irregular” at all when discussing the 


formation of tenses. Part of the beauty of the Greek language is that it is so regular, 
if you know the rules. Even the verbs that appear to be extremely irregular are actu- 
ally quite regular. If you want to see all the rules, check MBG. Just look up the verb 
in the index and go to its proper category. 


Another danger of discussing “irregular” futures is that you will not learn the reg- 
ular rules as well as you should. It is easy to let the “irregular” formations govern 
your thinking, convincing you that futures are difficult to learn and you will simply 
have to memorize every single form. Resist this temptation. The basic rules govern 
the vast majority of futures. 


The change of the initial and final alpha to eta is a regular part of the formation of 


certain tenses. 
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Roots ending in a stop. Roots that follow this pattern end in a 
stop, but unlike the roots in 1c above (820.8c), these roots are 
modified in the formation of their present tense stem. 


e §=1€w/atw verbs. The present tense stems of verbs that end in 1¢w 
or aCw are generally formed from roots that actually end ina 
dental. 


For example, partitw (“I baptize”) is from the root *Bantié. 
The final letter of the verbal root was changed to zeta to form 
the present tense stem.” It forms the future as Bantiow (*Bar- 
t18 + ow > Bartiow), which is totally regular. Remember, den- 
tals drop out before a sigma. 


¢ aoow verbs. The present tense stem of verbs that end in aoow 
are generally formed from roots that actually end in a velar. 


For example, tapacow (“I trouble”) is from the root *tapay. 
The final letter of the verbal root was changed to oo to form 
the present tense stem.° It forms the future regularly as 
tapagw (*tapax + ow » tapaéw). Remember, velars and a sigma 
form xi. 


Double consonants. Present tense stems that end in a double 
consonant are often from roots with a single consonant (excluding 
-“400W verbs). 


For example, Ba&AAw is from the root *BaA. The double lambda only 
appears in the present and imperfect tenses; a single lambda is 
found in the other tenses (e.g., BaAw). 


Letter(s) added. Some roots add a letter (or letters) to form the 
present tense stem. The added letter(s) will not appear in the other 
tenses. 


In the examples below, notice how the root is visible in the future. 
(Some of these future forms do not show the sigma tense 
formative in the future; this will be explained below.) 


¢ Iota. Some roots add an iota to form the present tense stem. 


arr » — otpe” (present) 

“ap > opm (future) 

e =(voKx. Some roots add ox (or tox if the stem ends in a conso- 
nant) to form the present tense stem. 
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*amobav +» anobvioKw (present) 


*imobav >» anobavovuor (future) 


See the Advanced Information section for an explanation. 
See the Advanced Information section for an explanation. 


The pt switched order to 1p (“metathesis”). 
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‘wo! tok» — yivwoKw (present) 


*wvy » 'YVWOOLOL (future) 


So what's the point of all this? Easy. There are two ways to learn all the 
tense forms. You can either memorize every tense form of every verb, 
or you can learn roots and patterns that allow you to identify most of 
the tense stems and then memorize the few that are especially difti- 
cult. 


Pattern 3: Different roots. Some verbs have totally different forms in 
the future. in 


For example, the future of opaw (“I see,” from the root *opa) is oyoua. 
Oyouat is in fact a regular deponent future. Its root is *on. When the 
sigma is added, the no form a psi according to the regular rules. 


What happened is that the future of opaw ceased being used, as did the 
present of Oyouat. The two forms therefore “got together” and func- 
tion as if they were the same word.'! There are only nine verbs in the 
New Testament that do this (cf. v-8 in MBG). The first three are listed 
below; six more to go. These must be memorized. 


*EDY > EPYOUGL I come 
*ehevd > EAEDOOUaL I will come 
*LEY » LEYW Isay 

*ED » EPW I will say 
*Opa » opaw I see 

*OT > OWOULAL I will see 


Most of the time when a future tense is deponent and the present is 
not, or vice versa, the verb uses different roots to form the present and 
the future, like *opa and *on. 


The alpha of the root has dropped out in the present tense stem, and the iota has 


subscripted. 


Liquid future. 


Advanced trivia: to form the present tense, the initial gamma doubles, is separated 


by an iota, and the original gamma drops off. ox is then added. *yvw > y1yvw » yivw + 
OK + W> YIVWOKW. 


11 


This is a rather simplistic definition but sufficient for now. 
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Ablaut. We have already seen in some nouns that their vowels change 
their length or even drop out (matnp » matep » matpoc). The same can 
happen with verbs. 


For example, the root “ano8av loses its stem alpha in the formation of 
the present tense stem (and adds 10k): wno@vjoKkw. It is retained in the 
future: anobavoduat. 


Review. We have covered a lot of ground so far. Let’s stop for a 
moment and see how you are doing. Remember: a little extra work up 
front helps reduce memory work and increases understanding in the 
long run. Here are the verbs that we have learned so far and will learn 
in this chapter that are affected by this discussion. Work through each 
one and identify its category. (ol50 is ommitted.) 


root present future 
*LYOTO LyATOAW aAyARNOW 
*OKOU OKODW aKOvOW 
*Bot1d Bartiw Bantiow 
*Brer Brew BAS ww 
*VEVVOL YEVVOLW YEVVT}OW 
tv) VIVWOKW YVWOOLCL 
*Svva. SVVOLAL Svvnoouar 
*epy, “EXEvO EPYOUAL ELEVOOUAL 
*oey EXW EEW 

*Co Cow Crow 

*CHTE Cntew Cntnow 
*cadEef KOAEW KOAEOW 
*AOXE AQAEW AOAT|IOW 
*Aey, “Ep AEyw Ep) 

*w AVW Avow 
*opa,; *on Opaw OWOURL 
*TLOTED TIO TEDW TLOTEVOW 
*TANpoO TANPOW TANpwow 
*TOLE MOVE MOUNow 

* MOPED TMOPEVOU CL MOPEVGOUAL 
*POOKDVE TMpOOKVVEW TpOOK VVTNOW 
*ovvay OVVAYW ovvaéw 
*owd ow tw owow 
*TNPE TNpEW TNpNow 
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Liquid Futures 


Liquid verbs are “regularly” formed verbs and belong in “Pattern 1.” 
However, they use a slightly different tense formative. 


The consonants i, u, v, and p are called “liquids” because the air flows 
around the tongue (A, p) or the sound goes through the nose (u, v) 
when pronouncing the letter.' If the last letter of the verbal stem is a 


liquid, that verb is called a “liquid verb.” 


Chart: Future active indicative (liquid) 


Future active tense stem + Tense formative (€0) + 


Connecting vowel + Primary active personal endings 


uev +€0 +0 + LEV >» LEVOULEV 





Instead of adding a sigma followed by the connecting vowel, a liquid 
future adds eo and then the connecting vowel. However, a sigma does 
not like to stand between two vowels so it drops out, and the epsilon 
and connecting vowel contract. 


WweVv + €O +O + LEV > LEVEOUEV > LEVOULEV 


This different way of forming the future does not effect the verb’s 
meaning, only its form. 


2 Technically, only lambda and rho are liquids. Mu and nu are called “nasals.” But 
because they often behave in the same manner, they are usually grouped together 
under the one heading of “liquid.” 


Not all verbs whose present tense stem ends in a liquid are classified as a liquid. It 


depends upon whether or not that liquid consonant is actually part of the stem. 
(Some verbs add a liquid consonant to the root to form the present. This type of 
verb cannot have a liquid future since the future stem does not end ina liquid.) The 
only way really to know whether a verb will take a liquid future is to look it up in 
the lexicon and memorize it. 
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Paradigm: Future active indicative (liquid) 


liquid definition present contract present liquid 
Isg eva [ will remain TOW UeEvW 
2sg  — MEVEISC You will remain [OUEIG = LEVEIG 
3sg evel He/she/it will remain MOUEL = LEVEL 
1 pl LLEVOULIEV We will remain TOWDUEV LEVOLLEV 
2pl = WEVEITE You will remain MOUITE UEVETE 
3pl  wevovoi(v) They will remain MOLOVOL(V) LEVOvOL(V) 


Chart: Future middle indicative (liquid) 


Future active tense stem + Tense formative (eo) + 


Connecting vowel + Primary passive personal endings 


uev + co +0 + peba > LevovUEBO 





Paradigm: Future middle indicative (liquid) 


liquid definition present contract present liquid 
1sg wevovuot I will remain TOLVUAL  LEVOLOL 
2sg MeV] You will remain Moin weVT 
3sg WEVELTOU He/she /it will remain MOUITOL  LEVETOLL 
1pl wevovueba We will remain TMovvesa pwevoueda 
2pl  uevetob_e You will remain moiiobe  peveove 
3pl = WEvovVTaL They will remain MOLOVVTAL  LEVOVTOL 


Present epsilon contracts. The future of a liquid verb looks just like 
the present tense epsilon contract verb, including the accent. How will 
you tell them apart? For example, let’s say you see the form peveic. Is 
it a present epsilon contract or a liquid future? 


a. You will have memorized the lexical form as pevw. There is no 
such word as Levew. 


b. You will notice that the final stem consonant is a liquid, and 
therefore this is a liquid future. 


20.20 


20.21 


20.22 


20.23 
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Accents. The accent can also be helpful in identifying a liquid verb 
(but not in distinguishing it from an epsilon contract). A liquid future 
always has a circumflex over the contracted vowels except in the first 
person plural middle. 


Present and future liquids. When comparing the present and future 
forms of a liquid, notice the two differences. 


The accents are different. 


b. There is no contraction in the first and second person plural active 
in the present forms, nor anywhere in the present middle and 
passive forms. 


Stem changes. Along with the different tense formative, the future 
tense stem of a liquid verb usually is different from its present tense 
stem (for various reasons). Here are all the examples up through the 
vocabulary in this chapter. Notice what is happening. 


Addition of double consonant: amootéAAw » GnROOTEAD 
BarrAw » Bord 
exBodrAw » ekBOAW 


Addition of iota: O1pw » pW 
ONOKTEIVW »  OROKTEVA 
EYELDW » EeyEp@ 

Different roots: NEYW » EPO 


Only two liquid verbs so far show no change in their future tense 
stems. 
KpLVw »  KPIVO 


WEVW » Leva) 


Here are the liquids you will learn in this chapter. Work through the 
list, identifying the changes and their pattern. 


Hint. It is often said that “consonants carry the meaning of a word, not 
the vowels.” If you can think of a verb primarily in terms of its conso- 
nants, then the vocalic changes will not be a major problem. 


For example, yivwoxw, from the root *yvw, becomes yvwooyo. in the 
future. If you recognize that the basic consonants carry the word (yv), 
you can still see them in yvwoouat. 


‘4 Of course, there have been changes with the tense formative dropping out and the 
vowels contracting. It is just that the stem does not appear to have changed. 
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Compound Verbs 


20.24 Acompound verb is a verb that is made up of two parts, a preposition 
and a verb. For example, exBaAAw (“I throw out”) is a compound of the 
preposition ex (“out”) and the verb BadAw (“I throw”). 


Compound verbs form their tense stems the same way as the simple 
verb. For example, the future of BoAAw is BorAwW, and the future of 
EKBOAAW is EKBOA. 


Summary 


1. The root of a verb is its most basic form. The stem of a verb is the basic 
form of that verb in a particular tense. 


2. Sometimes, the verbal root is altered in the formation of the present tense 
stem. 


3. All tenses are formed from the verbal root; the present tense stem is not the 
basis for the other tenses. 


4, Verbal raots follow certain regular patterns. 


1. Verbal root and present tense stem are the same. 
¢ Roots ending in iota or upsilon 
¢ Contract verbs 
e Roots endings in a stop 
e¢ Liquid verbs 


2. Verbal root is regularly modified to form the present tense stem. 
¢ Verbal root ending in a stop (Cw, aw, cow). 
e Double consonant 
e Letter(s) added (1, (\)ox) 


3. Different roots. 


5. Verbs that are deponent in one tense are not necessarily deponent in 
another. 


6. Liquid futures use eo as the tense formative in the future. The sigma drops 
out and the epsilon contracts with the connecting vowel. They look just 
like a present tense epsilon contract verb. 


7. Acompound verb is made up of a preposition and a verb. The compound 
verb always follows the tense forms of the simple verb. 


Tense 


Present act 
Present mid/pas 


Future act 
Liquid fut act 
Future mid 
Liquid fut mid 


Master Verb Chart 
Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. 
Redup stem form. vowel 
pres o/€ 
pres o/€ 
fut act O o/€ 
fut act £0 0/€ 
fut act Oo o/€ 
fut act FX) 0/€ 
Vocabulary 


Personal 
endings 


prim act 


prim mid/pas 


prim act 
prim act 
prim mid/pas 
prim mid/pas 


77 


Ist sing 
paradigm 


AW 
AVOLAL 


AVGW 
LEV) 
MOPEVOOLAL 


LEVOUUGL 


Be sure to check the verbal roots to see which verbs have altered the root in the 
formation of the present tense stem. If the verb uses more than one root, we 
will show the different roots. 


a1pw | 
CLMOKTELVW) 
QILOOTEAAW 
Bartifw 


YivwoKw 


YAWOOR, -NG, N 


i) 


I raise, take up, take away (101; *op 
apw 


[kill (74; *anoxtev) 
OMOKTEVO 


Isend (away) (132; *anooter 


OMOOTEAW 


I baptize, dip, immerse (77; *Bantid)!7 


Bantiow 


yt6 


yi 


I know, come to know, realize, learn (222; *yvqy)!8 
YVWOOLAL 


tongue, language (50; *yAwooa)!? 


object in the genitive. 


18 


edge. 
ed 


The cognate verb of anootoAoc. 


is the science of language. 


See the explanation in §20.22 for the changes to the tense stem. aipw can take a direct 


Baptism is from the cognate noun Bantioua. The pa suffix is often used in Greek to 
specify the result of the action described by the root (cf. BI-D $109[2]). 


On the root see §20.9. Gnostics were those who claimed to possess certain knowl- 


Q 


Glossolalia is the spiritual gift of speaking in other tongues, or languages. Glossology 
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EYELDW I raise up, wake (144; *eyep) 
EYEPO 
EKBOAAW I cast out, send out (81; €« + *Boa)?” 
EKBOAD 
EKEL there, in that place (105) 
Kplvw I judge, decide, prefer (114; *«piv)”! 
Kplvo) 
AMG, -0D, 0 people, crowd (142; *Aao)*” 
WEVW I remain, live (118; *yev) 
LEVO 
opaw I see, notice, experience (454;*opa; *oz) 
owouot? 
COPIA, -AC, T wisdem (51; *oodia)** 
OTOUG, -ATOC, TO mouth (78; *otowat)* 
owtw? I save, deliver, rescue (106; *owd)*’ 
oWOW 
4 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 226 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 1,849 
Number of word occurrences to date: 101,056 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 73.14% 
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21 


22 


Pa 


24 
25 


26 
Pa 


ExBO.AAW retains the meaning of its two parts. This cannot always be assumed ina 
Greek word. 


A critic (kpttiKoc) is one who is able to judge. 


Laity is actually from “lay” and the suffix “ity.” “Lay” is from Aa1K0¢, which has the 
same meaning as Aaoc. The laity are a group of people distinct from the clergy, or 
any group of people separate from those belonging to a specific profession. 


opaw and Oyoua are formed from two different roots. The root of the future tense 
form is *on. Most of the other tense forms of opaw are formed from *or. 


Philosophy is the love of wisdom. 


Stomatology is the the study of the diseases of the mouth. Stomach (otowaxos) is also 
derived from otoya. 


The iota subscript shows that this is actually an 1@w verb. 
Soteriology is the the study of salvation. 


9 


Previous Words 


EPYOUOL EXevoouar (*Epy; *eAev6; class 8) 
AEYW Epw (*Aey; *ep; class 8) 
0150. eisnow-® 


Advanced Information 


20.25 Consonantal iota. One of the more important elements in this entire 
discussion is a letter in the Greek alphabet called the “consonantal 
iota” (1). We have already met this letter in third declension stems such 
as in MLOTEWS. 


Much of the change in verbal tense stems is also due to the consonan- 
tal iota. 


a. The consonantal iota was added to roots ending in a stop to form 
their present tense stem, and the stop + 1 became 1Gw (“Bonti6 + 1> 
Bantifw) or cow (*tapay + 1» TAapACGW). 


b. The consonantal iota was added to some roots ending in a 
consonant to form their present tense stem, and the consonant + 1 
became a double consonant (*Bar +1» BarAw). 


c. The consonantal iota was added to some roots to form their 
present tense stem, and the 1 became an iota and often moved to 
another place in the word (‘ap + 1» api» atpw). This is called 
“metathesis.” 


20.26 In The Morphology of Biblical Greek we have provided a thorough cate- 
gorization of these types of changes. What you met in this chapter is 
a simplification of the material in MBG. 


28 The future active of this verb occurs only once in the New Testament (Heb 8:11). It 
may not be worth memorizing; ask your teacher. 


Chapter 21 


Imperfect Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


The Greek imperfect tense is both limited and versatile in its usage. It is limited 
in that it only occurs in the indicative mood, but in that mood it has some inter- 
esting nuances of meaning. Basically, the imperfect expresses linear action in 
past time. That action may be repetitive, prolonged or just beginning. Some- 
times, however, the imperfect expresses repeated attempts. 


This is true in Galatians 1:13 where Paul says, “For you have heard of my pre- 
vious way Of life in Judaism, how I violently persecuted the church of God and 
tried to destroy it.” Both verbs in the second clause of this verse are imperfects. 
The first one (e5twKov) simply expresses repeated action in the past. Paul is say- 
ing that he often persecuted the church. The second one (exop8ovv) is “tenden- 
tial,” i.e., it expresses attempted action. (This is why the NIV adds the word 
“tried,” which does not occur in the Greek.) Paul repeatedly persecuted the 
church, but his violent acts did not, indeed could not, destroy it. His actions 
were only attempts, and feeble ones at that. Jesus’ promise about his church 
was true then, as it is now: “The gates of Hades will not overcome it.” 


Walter W. Wessel 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


e that the imperfect indicates a continuous action that usuallyoccurs in the 
past; 

e that the imperfect is formed with an augment, the present tense stem, a 
connecting vowel, and secondary personal endings; 


e that an augment is a prefix indicating past time. If the verb begins with a 
consonant, the augment is an epsilon (Avw » €\.vov); if the verb begins with 
a vowel, the augment is the lengthened vowel (ayanaw » nyanwv); 


* secondary active and passive endings, the final two sets of personal 
endings. 
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21.1 


21.2 


21.3 


1 
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English 


In English there is only one past tense. However, its aspect can be 
either completed or continuous. For example, “Bob studied (com- 
pleted) last night, but I was studying (continuous) until the early hours 
of the morning.” 


The past continuous active is formed by using the past tense of the 
helping verb “was” (for the singular) or “were” (for the plural) and 
the present participial form of the verb (i.e., the “ing” form of the 
verb). “I study.” “I was studying.” 


The passive uses the same helping verb but adds the present partici- 
ple “being” and the past participle of the main verb. “I was being stud- 
ied.” 


Greek 


Two past tenses. Greek also can describe an action occurring in the 
past, but the difference is that it uses different tenses for different 
aspects. The imperfect tense describes a continuous action usually 
occurring in the past, while the aorist (chapter 22) describes an unde- 
fined action usually occurring in the past. nyanwv is imperfect (contin- 
uous), meaning “I was loving.” nyannoo is aorist (undefined), 
meaning “I loved.”! 


Augment. Greek indicates that a verb is in the past time by adding a 
prefix. It is called an “augment.” We will discuss this in more detail 
later, but the epsilon added to the beginning of Avw in the paradigm 
in §21.6 is the augment (Avw » EAvov). It is roughly equivalent to “-ed” 
in English: “kick”> “kicked.” 


The name “imperfect” comes from its basic significance. Because it describes a past 


continuous action, it does not tell us whether that action was ever completed or not. 
So it is imperfect, i-e., not completed, not perfected. 
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21.4 


21.5 


Part II: Indicative Verb System 


Primary and secondary endings. As we saw in chapter 16, there are 
two sets of paradigms you need to learn. The primary tenses are defined 
as those that do not use the augment, and the secondary tenses are those that 
do use the augment. 


Four Sets of Personal Endings 


Primary active Secondary active 


Primary passive 











Secondary passive 


Primary tenses use primary personal endings, and secondary tenses 
use secondary personal endings. We learned the primary in associa- 
tion with the present tense, and we will learn the secondary using the 
imperfect. 






Present active 


Present passive 


Imperfect active 


Imperfect passive 


These four sets of endings are all the personal endings you need to 
know for the Greek verb. All other tenses draw from these endings, or 
some variation. You already know two of the four. Once you have 
learned the following two paradigms, you will know all the basic per- 
sonal endings for verbs. Congratulations. i 


One advantage of learning about primary and secondary endings is 
that when you see a secondary ending you can assume the verb is aug- 
mented. This is a significant aid in parsing and should become a reg- 
ular part of your parsing arsenal. Whenever you see a secondary 
ending, confirm that the verb has been augmented. 


Naoc Ayiou =nupidwvos 
Kat Aylac Zavns 
Church of Ayios Spyridon 


and Ayia Zoni 
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Imperfect Active 


21.6 Chart: Imperfect active indicative 


Augment + Present tense stem + 


Connecting vowel + Secondary active personal endings 


et+Avu+ot+v> EAVOV 





21.7 +Paradigm: Imperfect active indicative 


2 


The different parts of the verb are separated for convenience, and the 
true connecting vowels and personal endings are listed with explana- 
tion. List all the similarities you see between the primary and second- 
ary endings. Concentrate on those similarities. 


form translation conn. vow. ending present 
Isg EdAVOV I was loosing Ov Avw 
2 sg EAVES You were loosing ec AVEIC 
3 sg EAve(v) He/she/itwasloosing ¢e - (v)* AVEL 
1 pl EAvDOouev We were loosing O UeVv AVOLEV 
2 pl ekvete You were loosing € TE AVETE 
3 pl EAVOV They were loosing ov AVOVOL(V) 


Notice that nu is the personal ending for both the first person singular 
and the third person plural active. The context will help you decide 
whether a particular form is first singular or third plural. 


No personal ending is used, so the connecting vowel stands alone, with the mov- 
able nu. This is somewhat the same as we saw in the first person singular active of 
the primary endings (see 816.10). 


The imperfect active uses the same endings for the first person singular and the 
third person plural. The context will tell you which is which. 
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21.9 


Part IL: Indicative Verb System 


Imperfect Middle/Passive 


Chart: Imperfect middle/passive indicative 


Augment + Present tense stem + 


Connecting vowel + Secondary passive personal endings 


etrAvut+or+unv > edAvonv 





Paradigm: Imperfect middle/passive indicative. The translation we 
give is for the passive. 


form translation conn. vow. ending pres. pas. 
1sg edvounv Iwas being loosed O UNV AvOLAL 
,»2sg EdAVDOV You were being loosed —€ oo Avr 
3sg EVE TO He/she/it was being loosed € to AVETOL 
1pl edvopeba We were being loosed 0 peba AvoLE—a 
2pl €dveobe You were being loosed € o0€ veod_e 
3pl eAvovto They were being loosed 0 vto Avovtat 


These secondary endings are not that different from the primary end- 
ings. This is why we asked you to learn what is really happening in 
the Greek verb. Otherwise you would not see the similarities as 
clearly. The connecting vowel is visible in almost every form. 


Characteristics of Imperfect Verbs 


21.10 Augment. The augment indicates past time. There are two different 


4 


ways a word will augment, depending upon whether the stem of the 
verb begins with a consonant or a vowel. 


a. If the verb begins with a consonant, the augment is an epsilon, 
always with smooth breathing. For example, Avw is augmented 
as EAVOV. 


This is the only secondary personal ending that has changed significantly. The end- 


ing is actually o0. Because a sigma in an inflected ending normally cannot stand 
between two vowels, it drops out in this form and the connecting vowel and omi- 
cron contract to ov. 


This is called a “syllabic” augment since the augment adds another syllable to the 


word. 


21.11 


21.12 


21.13 
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b. If a word begins with a vowel, the augment is formed by 
lengthening that vowel.® For example, &yanéw is augmented as 
nyanwv. The lengthening follows the standard pattern learned in 
the chapter on contract verbs, except that an initial alpha 
lengthens to an eta and not an alpha. 


augment original augment original 
‘ O l ‘ 1 

nN 3 v v 

WwW ‘ 0 W ‘ 

q : ul 


c. If a verb begins with a diphthong, either the first letter of the 
diphthong lengthens (evyapiotew » nvYaptotovv), or the diphthong 
is not changed (evpioxw » evptokov). Verbs beginning with ev often 
do not augment. 


augment original augment original 
7 ‘ oF no av 

if ‘ El Nu EV 

W ‘ Ol 


Present tense stem. The present tense stem is used to form the imper- 
fect tense. 


The imperfect form is not usually listed with the other tense forms in 
lexicons because it is built on the present tense stem. However, if a 
verb occurs in the imperfect in the New Testament, we have included 
the imperfect in our listings, but have put it in parentheses. This way 
you will always know what the augmented form looks like. 


Epyouc, (NpyouNv), EAevoouat, NASov or 76a, EATAVEG, -, - 


Connecting vowels. The imperfect is formed with the same connect- 
ing vowels as the present. 


Secondary personal endings. The imperfect uses the secondary per- 
sonal endings: v, ¢, -, UEV, TE, V; UT|V, 0, TO, UEDA, OE, VTO. 


This is called a “temporal” augment because it takes longer to say the word with 


the vowel being long. Of course, “long” is a relative term; the time difference 
between saying an omega and an omicron is not that noticeable, but it is present. 
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21.15 


Part II: Indicative Verb System 


Master Personal Ending Chart. You now know the four sets of per- 
sonal endings. All other tenses use these endings, or some variation. 


primary tenses secondary tenses 
Ven peel g>. AK of 54 


AVW EXVOV 
AVEC EXVEC 
AVEL EXvE(V) 


ADVOLEV EXVOLEV 
AVETE ENVETE 


AVOVOL(V) EXVOV 


AvouGL EXVOUNV 
AvN EXvOV 
AVETOAL EXVETO 


Avonwedar edvoucba 


middle/passive voice 


AvEGE exvecbe 


AVOVTAL EXVOVTO 





Recognition. Even though the personal endings for the imperfect are 
somewhat different from the present and future tenses, there are still 
many similarities. 


Active 


2sg vEIC EXVEG Both end in a sigma. This is the only 
personal ending to do so. Therefore, 
whenever you see a verb whose personal 
ending ends in sigma, you know what it is, 
automatically. 


1pl dvouev edvouev — Identical. 
2pl dvete  Edvete _ Identical. 


3pl Avovort EAVOV The primary ending actually is vot while 
the secondary is simply v. 


21.16 


21.17 


21.18 


Zz 


13/ 


Passive 


1sg Avoyar Eedvounv Both are three letters long beginning with 
mu. 


2sg dT EAVOU Both have a sigma that drops out and re- 
sults in significantly different contractions. 
This ending is always the most trouble— 
some. 


3sg Aveta. €AvETO tain the primary and to in the secondary. 
1pl dvoye8a eEAVOLEBa Endings are identical, just like the active. 


2pl Aveobe EAvEobe Endings are identical, just like the active. 
While the tau is associated with the active 
(te), the theta is characteristic of the passive 
(o8e); compare also the theta in the first 
person plural (ue8a). 


3pl Avovtat Eedvovto  vtat for the primary and vto for the secon- 
dary. 


Deponent verbs. If a verb is deponent in the present, it will also be 
deponent in the imperfect since both are using the same stem. 


Translating an imperfect. Almost everything in the imperfect tense 
(person, number, voice, mood) behaves the same as it does in the 
present tense. The only difference is the aspect and usually the time. 
In general, the imperfect tense is translated as a past continuous. 


Translation hint. When you see a verbal form, we recommend that 
the first question you ask is, “Is this a present tense verb or something 
else?” (Ignore any augment at this point.) By doing this, you are really 
asking, “What is the verbal root of the inflected form I am looking at?” 
“Ts this tense stem the same as the present tense stem or not?” 


If the stem is the same as the present tense stem, then the verb is a 
present or an imperfect (since the imperfect is built from the present 
tense stem). If the stem is different, then it is another tense that may 
have altered the root. You may want to develop some other method, 
but the idea is to teach yourself that the verbal root, and whether it has 
been modified or not, is an important clue in the identification of ver- 
bal forms.’ 


If you are following Track Two, you have not yet seen an altered stem. 
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21.20 


21.21 


21.22 


Part III: Indicative Verb System 


Compound Verbs 


In a compound verb, the augment comes after the preposition and 
before the stem of the verb. In other words, you augment the verbal 
part and not the preposition. The imperfect of katoBaivw is Kat- 
eBaivov. 


It makes sense to augment the verbal part of the compound. The aug- 
ment indicates past time, and a preposition cannot indicate time; so 
the verbal part of the compound verb must receive the augment. 


You will notice in the form kateBaivov that the final alpha of kato did 
not contract with the augment, otherwise it would be xkatoPatvov 
(OE >). 


e When the preposition ends in a vowel, that final vowel will 
usually drop out before the augment, as in kateBatvov. 


e Ina few cases (such as compounds with nept), the final vowel of 
the preposition stays but it will not contract with the augment 
(€.2., MEPLTATEW » MEPLENATOVV). 


When you augment a compound verb beginning with ex, the kappa 
changes to a xi (ExBc&Aw » EEeBaxAov).® 


Contract Verbs and ewt 


Paradigm: Imperfect active (contract). You should be able to look at 
the following contracted forms and discover for yourself what vowels 
were involved in the contractions and why they contracted as they 
did. If you cannot, go back to chapter 17 and review the rules. 


OLYATLOLW TOLEW TANPOW 
active 
1 sg TIYANWV EMOLOVV ETANPOVV 
2 sg TYATAC EMOLELC ETMAN|POVG 
3 sg TYLA ETOIEL” exanpov!? 


If you really want to know why, the true form of the preposition is e€. The sigma 


that is part of the xi is lost when the next letter is a consonant (“interconsonantal 
sigma”). When the augment is inserted, the sigma is no longer interconsonantal so 
it does not go away. 


Although there is no personal ending, the stem vowel (€) is still contracting with the 


connecting vowel (€). 


21.23 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 


2 pl 
3 pl 


NYATOUEV 
NYATATE 
NYYOTEWV 


NYATOLTY 
NYA 
TLYOATATO 
nyanwuEedo 


nyanaove 
TYYAMWVTO 


the indicative mood.!! 


1 sg 
2 sg 


3 sg 
1 pl 


2 pl 
3 pl 


Huev / Tpeda!? 
TITe 
Noav 
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ETOLOVLEV ETAT|POVUEV 
ENMOLELTE ENANPOVTE 
EMOLODV ETMANPOVV 
middle/passive 

ETMOLOVULTNV EMANPOVLT|V 
ETMOLOD ETANPOV 
EMOLELTO ENANPOVTO 
ETMOLOVLEDH EMANPOVUEDE 
ETOLELOOE ETANPOvVGVE 
EMOLOVVTO ENANPOVVTO 


Memorize the imperfect of ei. You now know all the forms of et in 


Iwas 
You were 
He/she/it was 


We were 
You were 
They were 


Summary 


The imperfect usually indicates a continuous action usually in the past. 


The imperfect is formed with an augment + present tense stem + connect- 
ing vowel + secondary endings. The imperfect is a secondary tense 
because it employs an augment. 


The augment is a prefix to the verb indicating past time. 


e If the stem begins with a consonant, the augment is an epsilon. 


e If the stem begins with a vowel, the vowel lengthens. 


e Ifthe stem begins with a diphthong, either the first vowel of the diph- 
thong lengthens or the diphthong is not changed. 


Although there is no personal ending, the stem vowel (0) is still contracting with 
the connecting vowel (¢). 


If you are following Track Two, you still have the future to learn. 


There is an alternate form noéa that occurs only twice (Matt 26:69; Mark 14:67). 


Mev occurs eight times in the New Testament. The alternate Tue8a occurs five times. 


190 Part II: Indicative Verb System 
e If it isa compound verb, the augment is placed before the verbal part 
of the compound. If the preposition ends in a vowel it will either drop 
off or not contract with the augment. 
4. The secondary tense personal endings are similar to the primary. 
e Active: v, G, -, LEV, TE, V. 
e Passive: unv, 60, TO, uE8G, OBE, vTO. 
5. Averb that is deponent in the present will also be deponent in the imper- 
fect. 
6. Contract verbs follow the regular rules. 
Master Verb Chart 
Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/€ prim act AVW 
Present mid/pas pres o/e  primmid/pas Avouor 
Imperfect act E pres o/€ sec act EAVOV 
Imperfect mid/pas’ € pres o/€ secmid/pas = EAvOUNV 
Future act fut act Oo o/e prim act Avow 
Liquid fut act fut act EO o/€ prim act HEV@) 
Future mid fut act Gy) o/e  primmid/pas nopevoouar 
Liquid fut mid fut act EO o/e prim mid/pas Levovpat 
Vocabulary 


If you are following Track Two, ignore the additional tense forms listed below. 


aKOAOvOEW I follow, accompany (90; *axodovde)!* 
(NKOAOVBODV), HKOAOVOTOW 

S18a0KW I teach (97; *8ax)!° 
(ESiSaoKov), 5180E0!° 

14 


15 
16 


Normally takes a direct object in the dative. Anacoluthon is a construction in which 
the grammar does not follow, i.e., it is not correct. An acolyte (aK0Ao0v80c) is an atten- 
dant or a follower, especially an altar attendant. 


The cognate verb of the noun 518a0KaA0c. On the root see MBG, v-5a, p. 312. 
Notice that the sigma of the stem is also absorbed by the xsi. 


12) 


ETEPWTOAW I ask (for), question, demand of (56; *exepwta) 
(ELNPWTIWV), ETEPWTNOW 

EPWTAW Lask, request, entreat (63; *epwta) 
(NpwWtwv), EPWInow 

Gedw I will, wish, desire, enjoy (208; *0eA)!7 
(7crov),'® Gernow!? 

TEPITATEW I walk (around), live (95; *mepimate)~” 
(MEPLETATODV), TEPLTATHOW 

OVVOAYWYT, -11G, T synagogue, meeting (56; *ovvaywyn)"! 

Pp10010¢, -0v, 0 Pharisee (98; *Papioa10)~ 

YPOVOG, -Ov, 0 time (54; *p0v0)-> 


Total word count in the New Testament: 

Number of words learned to date: 

Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 
Number of word occurrences to date: 

Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 


Previous Words”* 


SVVOLLOLL (ESvvapuny),-° Svvjoconor 
EXW (elyov), EEw7° 
17 


one will, the divine. 


138,162 
236 
817 
101,873 
73.73 Yo 


Metzger (Lexical Aids) reminds us of the monothelite heresy that said Christ had only 


8€Aw forms its augment as if it were €8eAw because its imperfect form is NOeAov. 


Actually, its stem used to begin with epsilon, but the epsilon dropped out although 


the augment remembers that it was there. 


Inserts an eta before the tense formative. This is not that unusual. 


ing his followers as he traveled. 
The synagogue is where people gathered together for a meeting. 


Pharisee. 


dsbvayot also augments as Ndvveny. 
On the rough breathing see §21.24 below. 


A chronograph measures time. Chronology is the science of measuring time. 


A peripatetic (nepinatytikoc) philosopher walked around from place to place, teach- 


We have included only those words that form their augment unexpectedly. 
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21.25 


Part III: Indicative Verb System 


Advanced Information 


Irregular augments. Some verbs appear to have irregular augments. 
Actually, they are not irregular, but it is one of those things where the 
rules governing the augment can become quite complicated. We will 
explain most apparent “irregularities” in the footnotes, but in some 
cases it might be simpler for you just to memorize them. Of course, if 
you can remember the rules, that is much better because the rules that 
are affecting any one particular augment are probably affecting other 
verbs as well. 


For example, let’s look at €yw. The imperfect of Ew is eiyov. The verbal 
root is *oey. In the present the sigma is replaced by the rough breath- 
ing. But because the Greeks did not like the two “aspirate” sounds of 
the rough breathing and the chi in a row, the rough breathing “deaspi- 
rates” to a smooth breathing (*oey > Ex > EX » Exo). 


In forming the imperfect, because the verbal root actually begins with 
a consonant, the augment is the epsilon. But then because the sigma 
here is between two vowels, it drops out, and the two epsilons con- 
tract to €1 (€ + Oey» EEX > E1XOV). 


The future has a rough breathing ( €&w ). The tense formative sigma 
joins with the chi to form xi, but since there are not two aspirates in a 
row, the rough breathing can remain (“oex + 0 + w > Exow » EEW). 


Now, all this may sound complicated and unnecessary, and maybe at 
this point it is. But it is important you realize that Greek verbs are 
formed with rhyme and reason, that they do follow specific rules, and 
that eventually knowing these rules reduces the amount of memoriza- 
tion. As a result, a continuing use of Greek becomes a much greater 
possibility. And that is, after all, why we are learning this great lan- 
guage: to use it for the rest of our lives to understand and proclaim 
God's revelation as effectively as possible. 


Preparatory use of “there.” So far, the only unusual aspect of et is 
that it takes a predicate nominative rather than a direct object. There 
is one other important aspect to the verb. It is permissible to add 
“There” before ey to make a sensible English translation. Context 
will show you whether this is necessary or not. For example, eotiv 
O1KOG MAPA THV BAAGGoaV can mean, “There is a house by the sea.” But 
it can also be, “A house is by the sea.” 


Chapter 22 


Second Aorist Active/Middle Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


The aorist (aopiotoc) is the indefinite tense that states only the fact of the action 
without specifying its duration. When the aorist describes an action as a unit 
event it may accentuate one of three possibilities, as, imagine, a ball that has 
been thrown: 1) let fly (inceptive or ingressive); 2) flew (constative or durative); 
3) hit (culminative or telic). 


These aspects of the indefinite aorist may shed some light on a perplexing say- 
ing of Jesus in his Olivet discourse (Mark 13:30 and parallels). “T tell you the 
truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things ye- 
vytat.” The difficulty lies in the fact that Jesus has already described the end of 
the world in vv. 24f. in vivid terms of the sun and moon not giving their light, 
the stars falling from the sky, and the heavenly bodies being shaken. Unless the 
expression “this generation” (n yeved. avtn) is stretched to include the entire 
age from Jesus’ first to his second coming (a less likely option), the aorist ye- 
vnta. must provide the clue. If we view the verb as an ingressive aorist and 
translate it from the perspective of initiated action, the saying may be ren- 
dered, “I tell you the truth, this generation will certainly not pass away until 
all these things begin to come to pass.” 


This nuance of the same aorist form may also be seen in the angel Gabriel’s 
words to Zechariah (Luke 1:20): “And now you will be silent and not able to 
speak until the day yevntai tavta.” Not only the birth but the adult ministry 
of John the Baptist is prophesied by Gabriel in vv. 13-17, yet Zechariah recovers 
his speech as soon as he writes the name of his infant son John on a tablet (vv. 
62-64). Accordingly, v. 20 should be translated, “And now you will be silent 
and not able to speak until the day these things begin to happen.” 


The student is well advised, then, to pay careful attention to the contextual 
meaning of the larger sense unit and interpret the aorigt as the pericope or 
paragraph would suggest. ) 


Royce Gordon Gruenler 
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Part II: Indicative Verb System 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


the aorist indicates an undefined action usually occurring in the past. For 


now, it should be translated with the simple past tense in English (“T ate,” 


22.1 


22.2 


22.3 


22.4 


2 
] 


not “I was eating”); 


Greek has two ways to form the aorist. The second aorist uses the 
unmodified verbal root for its aorist tense stem, which will always be 
different from the present tense stem; 


the second aorist is formed by using an augment, second aorist tense stem, 
connecting vowel, and secondary endings. 


English 


ae past tense of an English verb is formed one of two ways. A regu- 
lar! verb forms its past tense by ee. ‘-ed.” “I study all the time.” “I 
studied all last night.” An irregular“ verb forms its past tense by alter- 
ing its actual stem. Usually the vowel is changed. “I eat breakfast every 
morning.” “T ate last night as well.” 


As far as the meaning of the verb is concerned, it makes no difference 
which pattern is followed. “Swimmed” and “swam” would have the 
same meaning, if the former were a real word. 


Greek 


Meaning. In the last chapter, we studied one of the past tenses in 
Greek. The imperfect describes a continuous action that usually 
occurs in the past. The second past tense in Greek is the aorist. Pie 
aorist tense describes an undefined action that normally occurs in the past.° 


Translation. As the imperfect is always continuous, the aorist is 
always undefined. It tells you that the action happened, but nothing 
more about the aspect of the action. 


This means you will normally translate the aorist with the aE form 
of the English past tense: “J studied”; not, “I was studying.” 


Two formations. Greek has two different ways of forming the aorist 
tense, somewhat as English has two ways of forming the past tense. 
The Greek tense parallel to the English “regular” formation is called 


Also called a “weak” verb. 
Also called a “strong” verb. 


The word “aorist” means “undefined,” “indefinite.” 
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the first aorist (chapter 23) while the Greek tense parallel to the 
English “irregular” formation is called the second aorist. We will start 
with the second aorist because it is almost identical to the imperfect. 


A Greek verb will be either first or second aorist, not both. For exam- 
ple, in Greek, “swim” would become “swam” or “swimmed” but 
never both.° 


Second Aorist Active 


22.5 Chart: Second aorist active indicative 


Augment + Aorist active tense stem + 


Connecting vowel + 


Secondary active personal endings 


€+A0B +0 + ev » EdAaRonEV 





Avw has a first aorist active form, so the paradigm uses the second 
aorist of the verb AauBavw (*AaB), which means “I take.” Notice that 
the endings are identical to those used in the imperfect. 


22.6 Paradigm: Second aorist active indicative 


Jt 


form translation conn. vow. ending imperfect 
Ise €rafPov I took 0 Vv EXVOV 
2sg eAaPec You took Ee ¢ EXVEC 
3sg = EAaBeE (v) He/she /it took €  -(v) EXvE(V) 
Ipl e€rofoue_ev We took Oo eV EAVOLEV 
2pl =ekoPe te You took € TE ENVETE 
3pl = EAGPov They took 0 Vv EXVOV 


Some teachers allow for the use of “have.” “I have studied all night.” This may be 
a valid translation of the aorist; however, the last tense we will learn is the perfect, 
and for didactic reasons it seems better to reserve the use of “have” for the perfect. 
Once you become used to the verbal system, you can be allowed the luxury of using 
“have” for the aorist as well. However, your teacher may prefer a different didactic 
method. Be sure to ask. 


There are a few exceptions to this rule, but only a few. 
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22.7 


22.8 


22.9 


22.10 


22.11 


Part II: Indicative Verb System 


Augment. Augmentation for the aorist follows the same rules as it did 
for the imperfect. 


Tense form. The aorist active tense form is listed as the third form of 
the verb in the lexicon (e.g., €AaPov). 


AouRave, (EAauBavov), ANnUWoual, EAGBov, ElANda, EelANLLOL, 
EATLOONV 


In the active voice, a second aorist will always have a different stem from 
the present because the root will always have been modified to form the 
present tense stem. Otherwise you could never distinguish an imperfect 
from a second aorist. 


This sometimes involves a drastic change, such as when the verb uses 
different roots to form its tense stems (e.g., Aeyw [*Aey] becomes ELMOV 
[*Fix] in the aorist). But most of the time the stem change is minor, and 
involves either the simplification of a double consonant (e.g., *Bor > Ba- 
AdAw » EBa.Aov) or a vowel changing (e.g., *Aetm > Aetmw > EALTOV). 


Almost always the second aorist tense stem is identical to its verbal 
root. 


Memorize exactly. Because these changes often involve only one let- 
ter, it is extremely important to memorize the verbal root and lexical 
form exactly. €BaA ov (imperfect) and eBaov (second aorist) are distin- 
guished by only one letter. 


Translation hint. When you translate an inflected verbal form ask 
yourself, “Am I looking at the present tense stem or not?” If it is the 
present tense stem, then you may be looking at a present or imperfect. 
If the stem is different, you may be looking at a second aorist. 


For example, if you see €Ainov, you know this cannot be a present or 
imperfect because the present tense stem is Ae1nw, with an epsilon. 


Tense formative. The second aorist active has no tense formative. 


Connecting vowels. The second aorist active uses the same connect- 
ing vowels as the present (cf. $16.5). 


Personal endings. Because the second aorist is an augmented tense, it 
uses secondary personal endings. In the active, the endings are iden- 
tical to the imperfect active endings you have already learned. It will 
be easy to confuse these two tenses. The only difference between the 
imperfect and second aorist active is the tense stem (e.g., EBaAAOVv vs 
EBadov). 


Although the first person singular and the third person plural are 
identical in form (€faAov), context usually clarifies which one is 
intended. 


22.12 


22.13 


22.14 


22.15 


6 


o7 


Vocabulary listing. If a verb has a second aorist that occurs in the 
New Testament, we will always list it in the vocabulary section. In the 
Appendix (pages 397f.), we have listed all the verbs occurring fifty 
times or more that have second aorists. It may be helpful to make a 
separate vocabulary card for each second aorist. 


“Irregular” second aorists. What we said about “irregular” future 
forms applies to the aorist as well. Some aorist forms may appear to 
be irregular but they actually are not. As you are memorizing your 
vocabulary and find difficult second aorist forms, you should decide 
whether you will recognize the second aorist based on the verbal root 
or whether you should just memorize it. 


Second Aorist Middle 


Chart: Second aorist middle indicative 


Augment + Aorist active tense stem 


Connecting vowel + 


Secondary middle/passive personal endings 


e+ yev+otunv » eyevouty 





Paradigm: Second aorist middle indicative. Because Xappavw does 
not have an aorist middle deponent stem, the paradigm uses the aorist 
of Yivowa. 


form translation conn. vow. ending imperfect 
1 sg € YEVO UNV I became oO UV EXVOLTV 
2 sg — YEVOV You became € 30° EXVOV 
3 sg € YEV € TO He/she/it became — TO EXVETO 
1 pl é yevousba Webecame 0 pelo EXvOLEBOL 
2 pl € yev € o8E You became € ove edvecbe 
3 pl € YEV O VTO They became 0 VtTO EADOVTO 


There is nothing surprising here. They look just like the imperfect 
middle/passive except for the stem. 


The sigma drops out because it is intervocalic (i.e., between two vowels), and the 


vowels contract to ov. 
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In the aorist, as in the future, the middle and passive are distinctly dif- 
ferent forms. In the paradigm above, the definitions are active because 
the only aorist middle forms we have seen so far are deponent. 


Summary 


The aorist indicates an undefined action usually occurring in the past. For 
now it should be translated with the simple past tense in English. 


Greek has two ways to form the aorist. There is no difference in meaning 
between the two, only their form. 


The second aorist tense stem will usually have a vowel change to differen- 
tiate it from the present, although sometimes it will be a consonantal 
change. It is usually the unmodified form of the verbal root. 


The second aorist active is formed by using an augment, second aorist 
tense stem, connecting vowel, and secondary active endings. 


The second aorist middle is formed by using an augment, second aorist 
tense stem, connecting vowel, and secondary middle/passive endings. 


The second aorist looks like the imperfect except that it uses the second 
aorist tense stem. 


Master Verb Chart 

Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 

Redup stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/e prim act Avw 
Present mid/pas pres o/e  primmid/pas dAvopa 
Imperfect act € pres o/€ sec act EXVOV 
Imperfect mid/pas_ € pres o/€ sec mid/pas EXVOLNV 
Future act fut act 6 o/e prim act AvoW 
Liquid fut act fut act EO o/€ prim act Weve) 
Future mia fut act O o/e prim mid/pas  mnopevoonar 
Liquid fut mid fut act EO o/€ prim mid/pas  pevovuat 
2nd aorist act € aor act o/€ sec act ELOBov 
2nd aorist mid € aor act o/€ sec mid/pas EYEVOLTV 
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Vocabulary 


Be sure to learn these second aorists well; they are common. We will learn the 
aorist form of mpooevyouct and a few other verbs we already know in the next 


chapter. 

ano8vnoKw I die, am about to die, am freed from 
(111; *ano8av) 
(ane8vnoKov), ATOBAVOLLAL, GMEAAVOV 

OLPTOS, -OV, 0 bread, loaf, food (97; *apto) 

BorAw I throw (122; *Bar) 

(EBaAAov), Barw, EBarov 
YW YNG, earth, land, region, humanity (250; *yn)’ 
YiVOULGL I become, am, exist, am born, am created 
(669; *yev)® 
(eyLVoUNV), YEVNOOLAL, EyevouTW” 
ELOEPYOLLALL I come in(to), go in(to), enter 
(194; cio + *epy; Elo + *eXEvO) 
Elocdevoouat, eronrGov!” 
cEEPYOUGL I go out (218; e& + *epy; €& + *eXev8) 
(Enpyounv), cEekevooua, cE7)0o0v!! 

ETL still, yet, even (93) 

EVPLOKW I find (176; *evp)!? 

(cUptoxov or nvptoKov), evpnow,!? edpov 

AQUBOVW I take, receive (258; *AaB) 

(EXauBOvov), AT Woua,* EAoBov 

OUTE and not, neither, nor (87, adverb) 

” Geo is used as a combining form meaning “earth”: geocentric, geology, geodesy. 

8 Takes a predicate nominative, like e141. yivouo1 has a wide range of meaning. We 
have found it helpful to think in two categories, “to be,” or “to come into being.” 
Most uses fall into one of these two groups. 

The root is clearly visible outside of the present tense stem. 

? Aorist middle deponent. 

10 The root undergoes ablaut, dropping out ev. 

1! The root undergoes ablaut, dropping out ev. 

12 Heuristic is an adjective that describes a person who learns by discovery. Eureka, 
meaning “I found it,” is an interjection used by Archimedes when he discovered 
how to measure the purity of the king’s gold crown. 

13 


An eta is inserted after the tense stem, just as in yivoyat. 
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MPOGEPYOUAL I come/go to (86; mpog + *epy) 

(npoonpxoUNV), MpocEXEvooUGL, TP00TAOov!? 
TPOGEVXOLAL I pray (85; *xpocevy) 

(TpoonvyouNv), TpoGEvsOLar 
MUP, MVPOG, TO fire (71; *nup)!° 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 250 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 2007 
Number of word occurrences to date: 104,390 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 75,5070 


Congratulations! You now know three out of every four word occurrences in 
the New Testament. 


Previous Words 


present aorist present aorist 
YIVWOKW eyvv!” EYW eunov!® 
ExBaAAW eEEBoAov opc) eiéov!” 
EXW EOYOV OVVayW ovVTyayov 
EDYOUAL T1ABov 

14 


ils) 
16 
17 


18 


19 


The future middle deponent is not that irregular. The alpha lengthens to eta 
(ablaut), the mu is inserted before the beta as it is in the present, and the beta turns 
to a psi because of the sigma in the tense formative. *AoB > AnB > AnUB + coma» ANL- 
Woua. 

The root undergoes ablaut, dropping out ev. 

A pyromaniac is a person who has a compulsive desire to start destructive fires. 

Its paradigm is as follows: Eyvwv, Eyvws, Eyvw; EYVWLEV, EyvwtE, Eyvwoav. You might 
expect the third plural to be eyvwv, but this form never occurs in the New Testament. 
eyvwoav is used in every instance (17 times). 


F, the digamma, is another letter that, like the consonantal iota, dropped out of the 
Greek alphabet long before Koine Greek. That it was once present still affects the 
forms of words. In this case, because the root of cizov is “Fin, the iota did not 
lengthen but rather an epsilon was added as its augment and the digamma 
dropped out (c + Fin» einov). 


evsov is a second aorist without a present tense form. All the other words meaning 
“see” have their own aorist stems, and yet most grammars associate the word with 
opaw. Opdw does have its own first aorist middle deponent form, wyouny (aorist sub- 
junctive), but it is quite rare, occurring in the New Testament only in Luke 13:28. We 
will list etdov as the aorist of opaw as do most grammars. 
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22.17 You already know that o16a is actually a perfect with a present mean- 


ing. fdetv functions as the imperfect and aorist of o1Sa but actually is 
a pluperfect (chapter 25), which explains why its forms are different. 


1 sg Noetv Ipl  mTOewev 
2 sg OEIC 2pl = dete 
3 sg nel 3pl = Noertoav 


Advanced Information 


22.18 Undefined vs. Punctiliar. One of the primary areas of confusion in 
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Greek exegesis comes when people confuse the Greek undefined with 
the English punctiliar aspect. The English punctiliar describes an 
action as occurring in a single point of time. “The tidal wave hit the 
boat.”*” The Greek undefined is not punctiliar. It tells you nothing 
about the action of the verb except that it happened. 


It is interesting that Luke’s version of Jesus’ statement we mentioned 
in §15.17 is a little different from Mark’s. He says, “If anyone wishes 
to come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me” (Luke 9:23). He includes “daily” to emphasize that the 
action of “taking up” occurs every day. Does this contradict the Mar- 
kan account that simply says, “take up”? No. Both Mark and Luke use 
the same undefined aspect when saying “take up.” The verb does not 
specify the nature of the action; it merely says that it should occur. But 
Luke includes the adverb “daily” to clarify that this action is a daily 
action. He could just have easily used the continuous aspect (“taking 
up”) and arrived at the same meaning.”! 


Part of the misconception surrounding the Greek undefined aspect is 
due to the fact that it can be used to describe a punctiliar action. How- 
ever, such a verb is not punctiliar because of its aspect but because of 
the context and the meaning of the word. You cannot use the continu- 
ous aspect to describe a punctiliar action, so by default you must use 
the undefined. 


20 The continuous version of this sentence would be, “The tidal wave was hitting the 


boat.” 


If you want to get very specific, the Greek undefined aspect does not describe what 
actually happened. It describes how the writer chooses to tell you about the action. 
You could describe a waterfall with a continuous verb, emphasizing the continual 
flow of water. You could also use the undefined aspect to describe the waterfall. 
This would not mean that you did not know whether the water was continually 
falling or not. It means that you did not care to emphasize its continual flowing. You 
just wanted to say that the water started at the top and ended at the bottom. 


Chapter 23 


First Aorist Active/Middle Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


The aorist tense has often been mishandled by both scholars and preachers. 
Aorist verbs too frequently are said to denote once-for-all action when the text 
has no such intention. Bill Mounce makes this abundantly clear in his lucid 
discussion below. Having been warned of this error, we should not go to the 
other extreme and fail to see that in some contexts the aorist does denote 
once-for-all action, not merely because the verb is an aorist but because of the 
context. Rom 6:10 says of Jesus, 0 yop ameBavev, tT Quaptia aneBavev epanat 
(“for the death that he died, he died to sin once for all”). The aorist ame8avev 
(“he died”) clearly refers to the once-for-all death of Jesus, for the verb is mod- 
ified by the adverb edanaé (“once for all”). Paul’s purpose is to teach that by 
virtue of his death Jesus has conquered the power of sin and death once-for-all. 


Jesus’ victory over sin and death is not of mere historical interest, for Romans 
6 teaches that those who belong to Jesus share his victory over sin. Verse 2 says, 
OITLIVES ATEOAVOUEV TT QUAPTIA, MW ETL CHoouev Ev avdTH (“we who have died to 
sin, how shall we still live in it?”). The subsequent verses (vv. 3-6) clarify that 
we died to sin by being baptized into Christ, for when we were baptized into 
him we were crucified together with Christ. The aorist one8avopev (“we died”) 
in verse 2, therefore, denotes our once-for-all death to sin at our conversion. 
When we died with Christ the power of sin was broken decisively for us. This 
does not mean that we cannot sin any longer. Otherwise, the exhortation not 
to let sin reign in our lives would be superfluous (vv. 12-14). It does mean that 
the mastery, dominion, and lordship of sin has been broken in a decisive way 
for believers. Since Christ conquered sin at his death, and since we died with 
Christ, we now share in his victory over sin. “Therefore do not let sin reign in 
your mortal body, so that you obey its desires” (v. 12). 


Thomas R. Schreiner 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


e first aorists are formed “regularly” by adding an augment, tense formative 
(oa), and secondary endings to the aorist tense stem (e.g., EXvoa); 


e most first aorist tense stems are identical to their present tense stems; 


e when the sigma of the tense formative is added to a stem ending in a stop, 
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the same changes we saw in the future also occur in the first aorist (e.g., 
BAErw > EBAE ya); 


contract verbs lengthen their final stem vowel before the tense formative, 


just as they do in the future (e.g., yevvaw » eyevvnoa); 


23.1 


23.2 


23.3 


liquid stems use o as a tense formative and not oa. 


English 


As we discussed in the previous chapter, English forms its past tense 
in two different ways. An “irregular” verb alters its stem. “J am eating 
my lunch now.” “I ate my dinner last night.”A “regular” verb adds 
“-ed” to the stem. “I clean my desk every day.” “I cleaned mine last 
year.” 


Greek 


As we also discussed in the previous chapter, Greek has two ways of 
forming the aorist tense. The second aorist is the Greek equivalent of 
the English “irregular” formulation; the verb stem is altered to form 
the different tenses. 


The first aorist is the Greek equivalent of the English “regular” formu- 
lation. In the first aorist, instead of altering the stem of the verb to 
form the aorist stem, the tense uses a tense formative (oa). The major- 
ity of verbs in Greek follow this pattern. 


Translation. The aorist active is normally translated with the simple 
English past indicating undefined action. “I studied.” Whether a verb 
is a first or second aorist has no connection to its meaning, Just its 
form. 


Remember that aspect is primary, and all the aorist tells you is that an 
event occurred; it tells you nothing more about the aspect of the event. 
And the aorist is not necessarily punctiliar; it is “undefined.” 
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23.4 


23.5 


23.6 


23.7 


23.8 


Part III: Indicative Verb System 


Characteristics of the First Aorist Active 


Chart 


Augment + Aorist active tense stem + 


Tense formative (oa) + Secondary active personal endings 


é€+)v+oa+Uev > EADOOLEV 





Notice that there are no connecting vowels. The tense formative is oo 
and therefore a connecting vowel is unnecessary. 


Paradigm: First aorist active indicative 


first aorist translation ending imperfect second aorist 
Ise €Avoa! I loosed —- €dvov — EdAafov 
2sg EAVOaS You loosed ¢ €Avec  edaBec 
3sg édvoe(v)*  He/she/itloosed -(v) édve(v) éraBe(v) 
Ipl eAvDoauEv We loosed uev edvouev eAGPBOLEV 
2pl eEdkvVOaTE You loosed te €AvEete EAGPETE 
3pl = =EAVOOV They loosed v €Avov ~— EAaBov 


Augment. The first aorist is augmented just as the second aorist and 
imperfect. 


Tense form. The aorist active is formed from the first aorist tense stem, 
which is generally the same form as the present tense stem. If the 
aorist stem of a verb is different from the present, the verb will usually 
have a second aorist. 


Tense formative. Greek adds a tense formative between the stem and 
the personal endings to form the first aorist in the same way that it 
adds sigma to form the future. The first aorist active tense formative 
iS OG. 


No ending is used, so the tense formative stands by itself. 
No ending is used, but in this case (as opposed to the first person singular) the 


alpha of the tense formative is changed to an epsilon. 


Some argue that the tense formative is sigma, and the alpha is a connecting vowel. 


But see Smyth, 8455-456. 


23.9 


23.10 


23.11 
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Because the tense formative ends with a vowel, there is no need fora 
connecting vowel, and so the personal endings are added directly to 
the tense formative. 


The tense formative for the active is easy to spot. The only time it 
alters its form is the third person singular, where instead of the oa it is 
OE. 


Personal endings. The first aorist active uses secondary personal end- 
ings because the aorist tense is augmented. This means it has the same 
personal endings as the imperfect and second aorist except in the first 
person singular. 


If you have been memorizing the personal endings as a combination 
of connecting vowel and personal ending (e.g., owev), then you may 
not see the similarity between the endings in the first aorist and in the 
imperfect as clearly. But if you have been keeping the connecting 
vowel and personal ending distinct (e.g., 0 + wev), then you already 
know the endings used in the first aorist. 


Contract verbs. As was the case in the future, contract verbs lengthen 
their contract vowel before the tense formative. ayataw becomes 
TYYOTNOG. 


Stems ending in a stop. We have already seen how the stops change 
when followed by a sigma, both in third declension nouns as well as 
in verbs in the future. What was true in the future is also true in the 
first aorist active. First aorist stems ending in a labial form a psi when 
joined to the tense formative. Stems ending in a velar (including acow 
verbs) form a xi. Stems ending in a dental (including 1Gw and atw 
verbs) lose the dental. 


lO > W BAcex + oa » eBAewa. 
Bo > tpiB ++ oa » ETpIWa 
do > ypad + oa + Eypoo. 


KG +E TAcK + o@ + Emdcko 
yo »€& Tviy + oa » enviga 
je ve Bpex + oa » EBpea 
to4 > 

60 > oO OmevDd + Oo » EOTEVOE 
Qo > Oo meio + OO * ENEIOO 


There is no example of this combination in aorist verbs in the New Testament. 
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23.12 


23.13 


23.14 
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Second aorist stems with first aorist endings. Occasionally you will 
find certain second aorist forms with an alpha instead of an omicron 
as the connecting vowel. Instead of eixov you will find evmav, and 
instead of NA@ov you will find n\Gav. There is no difference in mean- 
ing, just in form.” 


Liquid Aorists 


Chart: First aorist active indicative (liquid) 


Augment + Aorist active tense stem + 


Tense formative (a) + Secondary active personal endings 


é + UE + O + LEV > EUELVOLEV 





Instead of adding oa as the tense formative, liquid verbs add only 
alpha and then sometimes modify the tense stem. The paradigmatic 
verb used here is pevo. 


The phenomena of the liquids affect only the future and aorist tenses. 
They will not come into consideration in any of the remaining chap- 
ters. 


Paradigm: First aorist active indicative (liquid) 


aorist liquid, translation first aorist 
l sg ELELVG. I remained EAVOO 
2 sg ELELVOG You remained EXVOAG 
3 sg EUELvE(V) He/she /it remained EXVOE(V) 
1 pl ELELVOLLLEV We remained EXVOOLEV 
2 pl EMELVOTE You remained EXVOTE 
3 pl ELELVOLV They remained EAVOQV 


Here is the reason if you want to know. Greek, like any language, was always ina 


state of change. One type of formation overrides another, things are added, things 
are removed. One evidence of this state of flux can be seen in certain second aorist 
forms. Koine Greek was in the process of phasing out its second aorist endings 
while retaining the second aorist stems. As a result, we occasionally run across sec- 
ond aorist stems with first aorist endings, such as eimav and nav. 


23.15 


23.16 


23.17 


23.18 
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As you can see, vw has altered its stem in the aorist tense: the epsilon 
has changed to et. All verbs that occur fifty times or more and have a 
liquid aorist are listed in the Appendix, page 396. 

Forms. The keys to recognizing a liquid aorist are two: 


e the final stem consonant is a liquid; 


e the tense formative is a, not oa. 


Aorist Middle Indicative 


Like the future, the aorist uses distinct forms for the middle and the 
passive. (We will learn passives in the next chapter.) Like the future 
middle, the aorist middle is identical to the aorist active except that it 
uses middle/passive personal endings. 


Chart: First aorist middle indicative 


Augment + Aorist active tense stem + 
Tense formative (oa) + 


Secondary middle/passive personal endings 


et+Av+oa t+ unv> eAvoaunv 





Paradigm: First aorist middle indicative. The translations are still in 
the active because all the middles you will see in this chapter are 
active in meaning. 


first aorist translation ending second aorist 
lsg edrvoaunv — [loosed unv ‘ EYEVOLLV 
2seg éehvow® You loosed 60 = EYEVOU 
3sg EAVOMTO He/she/it loosed TO —- EYEVETO 
1 pl eAvoawcda We loosed ucba = eve vou Ba 
2 pl eEAvoao8e You loosed o0e eveveobe 
3pl  etkvoavto They loosed VIO —- EYEVOVTO 


Remember that the actual personal ending is oo. When combined with the tense for- 


mative, the second sigma drops out because it is intervocalic (i.e., “between vow- 
els”) and the vowels contract to omega (*oa + 00 » 00.0 » Ow). 
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Part III: Indicative Verb System 


23.19 You know that a verb is a middle deponent in the aorist if the third 


tense form of the verb listed in the lexicon ends in “unv.” 
CLPVEOLLOL Ideny (33, v-1d[2a]) 
(NpvovpNY), APvT|COLAL, TPYNOOUNY, -, NpvNLAL, - 


Middle Voice 


23.20 Upto this point, every middle we have seen is deponent and therefore 


has an active meaning. There is another situation we need to look at. 
A few verbs have one meaning in the active and another in the middle. 
The most common example of this is &épyw, which in the active means 
“Lrule” but in the middle (&pyouo1) means “I begin.” 


CLPYW act: Irule 

CLPYOLALL mid: 1begin 

ONTW act: 1 light (a fire) 

OATOWAL mid: Itouch 
Summary 


A verb that has a first aorist stem forms its aorist active by adding an aug- 
ment, tense formative (oa), and secondary personal endings to the aorist 
tense stem. The aorist middle is a distinct form from the passive, and is 
formed in the same way as is the active except that it uses middle/ passive 
personal endings. 


Like the second aorist, the first aorist describes an undefined action usu- 
ally occurring in past time. 


Verbs with stems ending in a stop behave in the aorist as they do in the 
future in reference to the sigma of the tense formative. 


Contract verbs lengthen their final stem vowel before the tense formative. 


Liquid aorists use « and not oa as their tense formative, and sometimes 
modify their tense stem. 
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Master Verb Chart 
Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/€ prim act Avw 
Present mid/pas pres o/e  primmid/pas Avopor 
Imperfect act € pres o/€ sec act EAVOV 
Imperfect mid/pas pres o/€ sec mid/pas EXVOLT|V 
Future act fut act oO o/€ prim act Avow 
Liquid fut act fut act EO o/€ prim act EVO) 
Future mid fut act O o/E€ prim mid/pas  mnopevoouar 
Liquid fut mid fut act 0) 0/€ prim mid/pas  wevovuar 
Ist aorist act E aor act orer sec act Evo 
Liquid aorist act € aor act a sec act EVELVOL 
2nd aorist act E aor act o/€ sec act EXo.Bov 
Ist aorist mid E aor act oo sec mid/pas EAVOOLNV 
2nd aorist mid E aor act 0/é sec mid/pas EYEVOLT|V 
Vocabulary 
ATEPYOUAL I depart (117; an + *epy; an + *eAev8) 
CMEAEVOOUGL, GTAGOV 
op yw active: Irule (86; *apy) 
middle: I begin’ 
opfopar, Npgauny 
ypadw I write (191; *ypao)® 
(Eypapov), ypapw, Eyponyor 
510 therefore, for this reason (53) 
S0faCw I praise, honor, glorify (61; *60&05)? 


SUVOLLIC, -EWS, 1 


y 


(Ed0EaCov), d0Eaxow, E50Eaou 


power, miracle (119; *Suvayt) 


&pxw occurs primarily in the middle in the New Testament. As a prefix it means 
“chief” (e.g., archbishop, archangel). 


Graphic (ypaixd¢) means, “pertaining to writing.” 
Verbal cognate of Safa. 
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KNpvaow I proclaim, preach (61; *«npvy) 
(EKNPVOGOV), KNPLEW, EXTPVEA 
TVW I drink (73; *m)'4 


(EN1VOV), TLOUO, ETLOV 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 258 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 761 
Number of word occurrences to date: 105,151 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 76.11% 


Previous Words 


Present Aorist 
AKOVW nKovoa 
SVVAUCL - 

BeAW neeArnoa!? 
AvW EXVOE. 
TUOTEVW ENLOTEVOO 
TOPE VOLAL - 

Stems ending in a stop 

BantiSw eBOntioe 
BAenw EBA yo 
S18K0KW Ed160EO 
MPOOEVYOLAL TMPOONVEQUT]|V 
ow tw EOWOO. 

10 


11 


12 


iS 


This is the cognate noun of the verb évvapa1. Dynamite comes from dvvayic, but you 
cannot define the latter by the former because English was not a language until 
hundreds of years later. See D.A. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, pp. 32-33. 


The kerygma is a term used by C.H. Dodd to describe the essential nature of the gos- 
pel message in the early church. See R.H. Mounce, The Essential Nature of New Tes- 
tament Preaching (Eerdmans). Kerygma is from the cognate noun knpvype. 


nivw is from the root *m to which was added a nu in the formation of the present 
tense stem (class v-3; see $20.24). 


A potion is something you drink (from *m through the French, potion). 


The root of 6€Aw is *e8eX. It lost the initial epsilon in the present, but its influence can 
still be seen in the augment (e.g., N8eAov). It also inserts an eta before the tense for- 
mative as if it were an epsilon contract (e.g., NOEAT|IOQV). 


Contract stems 
CYATOALW 
OKOAOVOEW 
YEVVOLW) 
Cow 

Cntew 
KOAEW 
NOAEW 
TANPOW 
TOLEW 
TPOOK VVEW 
TNPEW 


Liquid stems 
OPW 

OOK TELVD 
GLMOOTEAAW 
EVEIPW 
KpIVW 

LEV) 


14 


mative. 
15 


Zh 


nyamnoo. 
NKoAovenoa. 
EVEVVT|O 
eCnoo. 
eCntnoa 
Exareoa! 
ELOATION 


4 


ETAT|PWOO 
ETOLT|OO. 
mpocekvvjoa” 


ETNPTOG 


npo 
OMEKTELVOL 
OMEOTELAG 
TIYEIPOL 
EKP1VO 


éuerva.l® 


As in the future, kaAew does not lengthen its final stem vowel before the tense for- 


Notice that spooxvvew is a compound verb (even though kvvew does not occur in 


the New Testament) and augments as such. 


ee changes to €1 (ablaut). 


Chapter 24 


Aorist and Future Passive Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


The biblical writers are so open and direct in speaking of God’s actions for us 
and for our salvation, that it may come as a surprise to students of New Testa- 
ment Greek that sometimes God’s sovereign grace is hidden in grammatical 
expressions that do not contain the name of God at all. This is the case with the 
construction Max Zerwick has called the “theological passive.” Jewish reti- 
cence about speaking of God directly shows up quite often in Jesus’ use of the 
future passive indicative—perhaps as a kind of understatement for rhetorical 
effect. 


There are four classic examples in the Beatitudes, where Jesus says of those he 
pronounces “Blessed” that “they will be comforted” (Matt 5:4), “they will be 
filled” (5:6), “they will be shown mercy” (5:7), and “they will be called children 
of God” (5:9). The meaning is that God will comfort them, fill them, show them 
mercy, and call them his children. In a promise of answered prayer, Jesus says, 
“Ask and it will be given you ... knock and it will be opened” (Luke 11:9). 
Clearly, God is the One who gives and who opens the door. 


The aorist passive is used less often in this way, yet Peter speaks of the proph- 
ets to whom “it was revealed” (that is, to whom God revealed) that their proph- 
ecies were for us (1 Peter 1:12). God’s sovereignty embraces even the terrible 
judgments in Revelation, where four horsemen were “given” (€508n) power to 
kill by sword, famine, and disease (Rev 6:8), and John himself was “given” 
(£500) a reed to measure the temple court for judgment (11:1). Here too God 
is the unexpressed Giver. 


In English the passive voice is often considered a sign of weak style, but in 
Greek it can be a clear signal that God is at work. 


J]. Ramsey Michaels 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


e the aorist and future passives are formed from the same tense stem. It is 
listed sixth and last in the lexicon; 


Zi2 


21s 


the aorist passive is formed with an augment, aorist passive tense stem, 


tense formative (67 or n), and secondary active endings. 


e the future passive is formed with the unaugmented aorist passive tense 


stem, tense formative (6no or no), connecting vowel, and primary passive 


endings. 


24.1 


24.2 


24.3 


English 


In English, the past passive is formed by using the helping verb 
“was” /“were” and the past participle form of the verb. “I was flunked 
by the Hebrew teacher.” 


The future passive is formed by using the helping verb “will,” the 
helping verb “be,” and the past participle form of the English verb. “/ 
will be flunked if I do not study.” 


The future continuous passive is formed in the same way except that 
“being” is inserted. “I will be being flunked,” which obviously is not 
a common tense in English. 


A chart of all the English tenses is given in the Appendix on page 353. 


Greek 


We have already learned the aorist and future active and middle. In 
this chapter we will look at the aorist and future passive. Both these 
tenses are formed from the same tense stem, so it is natural to discuss 
them at the same time. 


There are only four or five points to be learned in this chapter. The 
grammar is very easy. We are also almost done with the Master Verb 
Chart. 


First Aorist Passive 


Translation. The aorist passive is translated with the helping verb 
“was” /“were” and designates an event of undefined aspect, nor- 
mally in past time. “I was tested.” “They were flunked.” 
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24.4 


24.5 


24.6 


24.7 


24.8 


Part Ill: Indicative Verbs 


Chart: First aorist passive indicative 





Augment + Aorist passive stem + Tense formative (@n) + 


Secondary active personal endings 


e+dvu+Ont+v > edvenv 





Because the tense formative 67! ends in a vowel, the connecting vow- 
els are unnecessary. Notice also that this passive uses active endings. 


Paradigm: First aorist passive indicative 


first aorist pas. translation ending imperfect act. 
Ise eAvOenv I was loosed Vv -EAVOV 
2sg eaveOnc You were loosed GS EAvES 
3sg EAD ON He/she/it was loosed -  €)vE 
Ipl = =€ Av On ueEV We were loosed EV —s- EAVOLLEV 
2pl =e AD ON TE You were loosed Te = EAVETE 


3 pl £ AD On cov? 


They were loosed oav = EAVOV 
Augment. The aorist passive stem uses the augment, which normally 
indicates past time. 


Tense form. The first aorist passive tense stem is generally the same as 
the present tense stem. If it is different, the verb will usually have a 
second aorist passive. 


The aorist passive tense form of the verb is listed as the sixth form in 
the lexicon: nyO@nv. 


cyw  Ilead (67; *ay) 
(nNyov), OFw, TLYAYOV, “77 nyenv 


Tense formative. The tense formative is 87 and easy to spot because it 
never varies. Almost every time you see the 87 you can assume the 
verb is an aorist passive.” 


Advanced information for the curious: the tense formative actually is 6¢, which in 


this form has lengthened to @n. We will see the shortened form in other situations 


later. 


This form uses the alternative ending oav instead of the nu used in the imperfect 


and second aorist. We have already seen this ending on the aorist active, third per- 
son plural of yivwokw: Eyvwouy. 
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24.9 Secondary active endings. The aorist passive uses active endings. 
This use of active endings for the aorist passive will resurface several 
more times. 


24.10 Stems ending ina stop. Stops change when immediately followed by 
a theta, according to the following pattern.’ 


m8 » 0 *‘BAcr + On + eBAedOnv 
Bo >» 8 “edAnuB + Onv » EdnEoONV 
KO +» ¥0 *Siwk +6n + ediwyxOnv 
me > @ “oy + On » nx8nv 

1 » 68 

56 » of *Bantts+ On + ePantioOnv 
66 >» of *ne18 +On + eneloOnv 


The only exception to this is an epsilon contract verb like akoAov8ew, which, when 
used with a tense formative, has the 6n combination because of the lengthened 
contract vowel (e.g., nkoAovOnoa, which is aorist active, or axkoAovOTOW, which is 
future active). 

For you grammarian experts, this is called “aspiration.” In one sense, in English it 
is what turns “t” to “th,” or “p” to “ph,” or “c” to “ch.” It is like adding the “h” 
sound (which is an “aspirate”). The same holds true for Greek. Theta is like an 
aspirated tau. 


To put it another way, if you look at the Square of Stops, you can see the pattern. 


ue B p : 


T é 8 , O 


If the stop occurs in the left or middle column, the stop shifts to its corresponding 
stop in the right column. 


There is no example of this combination in aorist verbs in the New Testament. 
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Second Aorist Passive 


24.11 Chart: Second aorist passive indicative 


Augment + Aorist passive tense stem + 


Tense formative (n) + 


Secondary active personal endings 


E+ ypad + + Mev » EypadnEV 





The paradigm for the second aorist passive uses ypaow. In the case of 
this particular verb, the second aorist stem is not different from the 
present (ypabw +» eypadnv). This serves to emphasize how important it 
is to know your personal endings exactly, otherwise you might mis- 
takenly think that one of these forms is an imperfect. The New Testa- 
ment has only 32 words that occur in the second aorist passive (see 
MBG). 


24.12 Paradigm: Second aorist passive indicative 


second aorist translation endings first aorist 

passive passive 
Ise €Yypadnv I was written V EXvONV 
25g Ee ypadnec You were written é EAvONC 
3sg = E ypad n He/she/it was written - EAvON 
Ipl € ypad NEV We were written LEV EAVONYEV 
2pl =e ypad NTE You were written TE EAVONTE 
3pl = E Ypad N oav They were written cav® = EAUO NO 


In the passive, sometimes the stem will be the same as in the present, 
sometimes the same as in the aorist active, and sometimes it will be 
different from both. It is therefore important to recognize the tense for- 
mative and personal endings used in the aorist passive. 


6 Same alternate ending as in the first aorist. 
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First Future Passive 


24.13 Translation. The future passive is translated with the simple English 


(“undefined”), almost always referring to a future event: “T will be 
passed.” 


24.14 Chart: future passive indicative. The future middle is built on the 


future active tense stem and use primary middle/passive personal end- 
ings. The future passive is formed from the unaugmented aorist passive 
tense stem. Whereas the aorist passive uses active endings, the future 
passive uses middle/ passive endings. 


Aorist passive tense stem (without augment) + 


Tense formative (Ono) + Connecting vowel + 


Primary middle/passive personal endings 


Av + Ono +0 + LOL» AvVENoOUAL 





In summary, here are the relevent formations for this chapter. 


Pe | pemacave 
uremiale |_| primary pasive 














24.15 Paradigm: First future passive indicative 


7 


first fut. pass. translation conn, vowel ending 
1sg dv Ono ono I will be loosed O LO 
2s¢ Aveeno A You will be loosed E oot’ 
3sg Av Ono Eto He/she/it will be loosed € TOL 
Ipl AvOnoouscsa We will be loosed O wed 
2pl dv Ono Ende You will be loosed E o0¢ 
3pl AvOnoovta. They will be loosed 0 VTL 


The sigma in the personal ending drops out because it is between two vowels, and 
the vowels contract normally. 
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24.16 Differences between the future and aorist passive 


e In the future passive there is no augment. It should be obvious 
why.® 


e¢ The tense formative is 8no, not 8n. If it helps, you could think of 
the 87 as part of the aorist passive stem and the sigma making the 
necessary alterations to form the future passive (like the sigma in 
the future active and middle). 


e The third person plural passive form -@noav is aorist and not 
future. This is the only time in the first aorist passive that you have 
a sigma after the @n. All other times @no indicates the future 
passive. 


24.17  Deponent futures. The only way to form a future passive is to use the 
aorist passive tense stem. However, there are two kinds of future 
deponents: middle deponents built on the future active tense stem 
(e.g., yevnoouo.); and passive deponents built on the aorist passive 
tense stem (e.g., doBNnOnoetat). 


° The augment indicates past time, and this is the future. 


Miow CLK OLA 


Meipn Jlonmys 


nt Red) | caval 2 l AT) 





You can figure this one out. 


Second Future Passive 


2 


24.18 Chart. The second future passive is formed just like the first future 
passive except that the tense formative is no. 


Aorist passive tense stem (without augment) + 


Tense formative (no) + Connecting vowel + 


Primary middle/passive personal endings 


ANOOTAA + NO +0 + LAL» ANOOTAATOOWAL 


24.19 Paradigm: Second future passive indicative 


I sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


second fut. pas. 


AMOOTAA NO OLA 
ATOOTAA NO 
AMOOTAA NO ETAL 


QATOOTAA No OWEba 
AMOOTAA No cab 
ATOOTAA NO OVTAL 


translation 


I will be sent 
You will be sent 
He/she /it will be sent 


We will be sent 
You will be sent 
They will be sent 


Summary 





conn. vowel 


0 


endings 


1. The aorist and future passives are formed from the same tense stem. It is 
listed sixth and last in the lexical entry. 


2. The aorist passive is formed with an augment, aorist passive tense stem, 


tense formative (67 or ), and secondary active endings. 


3. The future passive is formed with the unaugmented aorist passive tense 
stem, tense formative (@no or no), connecting vowel, and primary passive 


endings. 


the vowels contract normally. 


The sigma in the personal ending drops out because it is between two vowels, and 
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Part UI: Indicative Verbs 


Master Verb Chart 

Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 

Redup stem form. vowel endings paradigm 
Present act pres o/€ prim act Av 
Present mid/pas pres o/é primmid/pas Avopar 
Imperfect act E pres o/€ sec act EXVOV 
Imperfect mid/pas € pres o/e secmid/pas  €Avounv 
Future act fut act 6 o/€ prim act AVOW 
Liquid fut act fut act EO o/e€ prim act EVO) 
Future mid fut act G o/e primmid/pas mopevoonar 
Liquid fut mid futact  €0 o/e primmid/pas pevovdpar 
Ist future pas aorpas Ono o/e primmid/pas AveOnoopnar 
2nd future pas aorpas 10 o/e primmid/pas anootaAnoopar 
Ist aorist act € aoract oa sec act EAVOa 
Liquid aoristact aoract @ sec act EWELVOL 
2nd aorist act E aor act o/e secact EXaBov 
1st aorist mid € aoract oa secmid/pas  edAvoouny 
2nd aorist mid € aor act o/e secmid/pas EVEVOUTV 
Ist aorist pas E aorpas 967 sec act EAVOTV 
2nd aorist pas E aorpas 17 sec act EYPAOTV 
There is only one more tense to learn! 

Vocabulary 


In chapter 25 we will learn the last tense, the perfect. When grammars list a 
verb’s tense forms, they place the perfect active and perfect middle/passive 
between the aorist active and aorist passive. Since you do not yet know the 
perfect tense, we have used dashes in the following listing for the perfect 
forms. 


I lead, bring, arrest (67; *qy)10 
(T/YOV), CEw, Hyoyov,'! a nyonv'? 
blood (97, *oiuat)!? 


ayo 


? , 
QU, -AtT0C, TO 


10 
i 


This is the verbal part of the compound ovvayw. 


a@yw undergoes what is called “Attic reduplication.” This means that the word both 
reduplicates and then augments the reduplicated alpha (ay » ayay > nyayov). This is 
a second aorist. 


2A 


EKQOTOG, -T], -OV each, every (82; *exaoto/n) 
IWATLOV, -OV, TO garment, cloak (60; *“{uatio)!4 
Opos, OPOUG, TO mountain, hill (63; *dpo) 
VIE YW I depart (79; vn + *ay) 

(UmTYOV), a cola aia aks cad 
poBeowar!® fear (95; *boBe)!” 

(EpoBovun), -, -, -, -, EPOBNONV 
YOLLpW) I rejoice (74; *yqp)!8 

(Exa1pov), xapnoouat,!? -, -, -, Exapyv” 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 266 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 617 
Number of word occurrences to date: 105,768 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 76.55% 
2 


The gamma has changed to a chi because of the following theta, in compliance 
with the rules (824.9). 


15 Hematology is the study of blood. 

\¢ The himation is a Greek garment worn over the tunic. 

'S Orology and orography both mean the study of mountains. 

16 Some do not list oBeou01 as a deponent, and yet the meaning is always active. In 
the passive it can mean “I am seized with fear,” “I am caused to be fearful.” 

17 The English phobia derives from this root and is commonly used as a combining 
form. 

18 yaipewv (an infinitive, chapter 32) was the common greeting in Koine Greek (cf. 
Acts 15:23; James 1:1). 

19 The future middle deponent is quite regular. The stem diphthong at has shifted to 
alpha (ablaut, as in the aorist passive), and the eta is inserted after the stem. *yaip 
» YAP > YAPNSOLAL. 
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Second aorist passive. 
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Previous Words 


Part LI: Indicative Verbs 


In the following chart, we list the aorist and future passive if they occur in the 
New Testament; otherwise, there is a dash. There are further discussions of the 


stems in the Appendix, pages 382-395. 


present active 
aKOvLW 

OLpYW 
SVVOUOL 
S15Q0KW 

EXW 

AVW 

TMLOTEDW 
TOPEVOUAL 


Ablaut and Stem Change 
OLMEPYOLALL 

amo8vnoKw 

BoAAW 

YLIVOLLOA 

YIVWOKW 

EPYOUALL 

EVPLOKW 

NEYW 

TVW 


NPOGEPYOUAL 


Stems Ending in a Stop 
Bartitw 

BAETO 

ypapw 

S0EaCw 

KTPvoOW 

AauUBAVW 
TPOGEPYOUAL 


zl 
ZL 


the rules (824.9). 
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aorist passive 


nKovodnv-! 
ndvvnenv 
e618cyOnv-- 
EXDONV 
ETLOTEVOTV 
ETOPEVOTV 


eBANOnv 
eyevnonv 
EyYVWOoONV 
evpednv 

4 . 23 
EppEOTv 
EmoOnv 


EBantio8nv 
Eypadny 
eSs0EaoOnv 
EKNpVYONV 
EXnoonv’* 


future passive 
AKOvOOTOOUAL 
AveToouat 


BAnenoopat 
YVWOOTOOLAL 
evpe8noowar 


Bantio8noouat 


KnpvyOnoour 


Several verbs insert a sigma after the tense stem and before the tense formative. 


The sigma has dropped out, and the kappa has changed to chi in accordance with 


The aorist passive of Ae yw is formed from a different root: *ep. The same root is used 
in the formation of the future active form: epw. 


present active 
TPOGEVYOWAL 
OVVAYW 
owlw 


Contract Stems 
OLYOLTECLOD 
aKoAOvdEw 
YEVVOLW 
EPWTOAW 
COW 

Cntew 
KOAEW 
AGAEW 
opaw 
TANPOW 
TOLEW 
TPOOKVVEW 


TNPEW 


Liquid Stems 
QIpW 
O.MOKPLVOLOLL 
OLMOKTELV) 
CLMOOTEAAW 
EYELDW 
EKBOAAW 
Gerw 

Kplvw 

Lev) 

YOLpW 


dorist passive 
ovvnxenv 
EowOnv 


eyEVvNOnV 
EKANONV 
ELOANONV 
~ 25 
wodnv 
ETANPWOTV 


ETNPTNONV 


nponv 
OmEKpLONV 
OTEKTAVONV 
OMEOTOAANV 
nyepenv 
cEeBAnOnyv 
ndernenv-> 
EKPLONV 


EXOPTV 


2z2 


future passive 
ovvayOroouat 
owenoouat 


OKyaMnNONooua 
Cntnenoount 
KANONOoUGL 
AGANOnooWAL 
od>Onoouar 
TANpwenoouar 


apenoouct 
OTOKpLONOOLAL 
eyepOnoouar 
EKBANONOoWAL 
Kp Ojooun 


24 The same changes that occur in the future middle deponent occur in the aorist pas- 
sive as well, along with the change of the final beta to a phi, in accordance with the 


rules (824.9). 


The aorist passive of opaw is formed from a different root: *on. The omicron is aug- 
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mented, and the pi is altered (1.e., “aspirated”) to a phi because of the following 
theta (cf. §24.9). The same root is used in the formation of the future middle depo- 


nent form: oOyouo1. 
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Note that it augments here as it does in the imperfect, since the stem originally 
began with an epsilon. 


Chapter 25 


Perfect Indicative 


Exegetical Insight 


It is often the very first and the very last thing we say that is the most impor- 
tant, or the statement that is the most memorable. First impressions and last 
impressions are the lasting impressions. The same is true for Jesus. The first 
statement we hear him say is that he should be in his Father’s house (Luke 
2:49). Even at the age of twelve, he was aware of his divine lineage. 


And as he hung on the cross, having lived a sinless life, having paid the pen- 
alty for your sins and mine, Jesus uttered his last words before dying. Tete- 
Acotan. “It is finished” (John 19:30). This one word summary of Jesus’ life and 
death is perhaps the single most important statement in all of Scripture. The 
word means “to complete,” “to bring to perfection.” Jesus had fully done the 
work God the Father sent him to do. Paul spends Romans 5 discussing this 
very fact, that our salvation is sure because Christ’s death totally defeated the 
effects of Adam’s sin, completely. 


But the tense of the verb, the “perfect” tense, brings out even more of what 
Jesus was saying. The perfect describes an action that was fully completed and 
has consequences at the time of speaking. Jesus could have used the aorist, 
eteAEoOn, and simply said, “The work is done.” But there is more, there is hope 
for you and for me. Because Jesus fully completed his task, the ongoing effects 
are that you and I are offered the free gift of salvation so that we can be with 
him forever. Praise the Lord. TeteAeotan. 


William D. Mounce 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


e the perfect indicates a completed action whose effects are felt in the 
speaker’s present. The action normally occurred in the past; 


e if a verb begins with a consonant, it receives a consonantal reduplication 
to form the perfect (Avw > AEA vKa); 


e ifaverb begins with a vowel, it receives a vocalic reduplication to form the 
perfect (ayanaw > nyannka); 


e the perfect uses the tense formative ka and primary personal endings; 


e the classical rule of the middle voice is that the subject does the action of 
the verb in some way that affects itself. 
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25.1 


25.2 


25.3 


1 
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English 


English has no exact counterpart to the Greek perfect tense. 


e¢ The English past tense indicates that something happened in the 
past, whether it was continuous or undefined. “I wrote” means | 
did something previously, but it does not say whether I 
completed my studies. 


e When you use the helping verbs “have” or “has,” the action 
described was done in the (recent) past and the statement is 
accurate up to now (“I have written”). 


e The English present can describe an action with current 
consequences (“It is written”). This is close to the Greek perfect. 


Greek 


Meaning. The Greek perfect is one of the more interesting tenses and 
is often used to express great theological truths. The Greek perfect 
describes an action that was brought to completion and whose effects are felt 
in the present.’ Because it describes a completed action, by implication 
the action described by the perfect verb normally occurred in the past. 


For example, “Jesus died” is a simple statement of an event that hap- 
pened in the past. In Greek this would be in the aorist. But if we used 
the Greek perfect to say, “Jesus has died,” then we might expect the 
verse to continue by spelling out the present significance of that past 
action. “Jesus has died for my sins.” 


Another example is the verb “to write.” When the Bible says, “It is 
written,” this is usually in the perfect tense. Scripture was written in 
the past but is applicable in the present. That is why some translations 
choose the present “It is written,” instead of “It has been written.” 
This emphasizes its abiding significance. The translation “It stands 
written” would state this nuance even clearer. 





Translation. It can become somewhat complicated to translate the 
perfect tense because of the absence of any exact English parallel. 
Choose between the two possibilities below, depending upon the 
needs of the context. 


e Use the helping verbs “have/has” and the past participle form of 
the verb (e.g., “has written”). Be sure to remember the true 
significance of the Greek perfect. This will help you differentiate 
between the aorist (“I wrote”) and the perfect (“I have written”). 


Remember: the time of the verb is from the standpoint of the speaker/writer, not 


the reader. What is present to the biblical writer may or may not be present to us. 
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e Use the English present tense when the current implications of the 
action of the verb are emphasized by the context (“It is written”). 


This is the last tense that you will learn (but see Advanced Information 
for the pluperfect). There are a few more variations, but this is the last 
actual tense. Once again, congratulations! 


Perfect 


25.4 Chart: Perfect active indicative 


Reduplication + Perfect active tense stem + 


Tense formative (ka) + Primary active personal endings 


Mtetu+ Ka +pEev » AEAVKALEV 





The perfect active is a primary tense and uses primary endings. How- 
ever, because of the alpha in the tense formative it appears to be simi- 
lar to the first aorist. 


25.5 Paradigm: Perfect active indicative 


2 


5 


perfect active __ translation ending aorist active 
lsg AEAVKO I have loosed - ELVOO 
2sg eAVKACG You have loosed C EAVOOLC 
3 sg LEXUKE(V)* He/she /it has loosed - (v) EXVOE(V) 
lpl AedtvKapev We have loosed LEV EAVOOLEV 
2pl = rAEeAVKaTE You have loosed TE EXVOATE 
3pl AekvKaor(vy’ They have loosed ou (v) EAVOOV 


The tense formative changes from «xa to ke, much like the change in the first aorist 
from ©. to oe. 


The ending is actually vou(v), but the nu has dropped out because of the sigma. 


The third plural can also be A€AvKav, which resembles the first aorist. There are 
thirty-one perfect active, third person plural, forms in the New Testament; this 
“alternate” form occurs nine times. 


25.6 Chart: Perfect middle/passive indicative 


Reduplication + 


Perfect middle/passive tense stem + 


Primary middle/passive personal endings 


A+etAvtuat > AEAvUAL 
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Note that there is no tense formative and no connecting vowel. The 
middle and passive are identical in the perfect, as they are in the 
present. 


25.7. Paradigm: Perfect middle/passive indicative. The paradigm gives 
the translation of the passive. 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


] pl 
2 pl 


3 pl 


perfect translation ending 
mid./pas. 

AEAVLAL I have been loosed LLOLL 
AEAVGAL You have been loosed co" 
NEAVTAL He/she/it has been loosed = ta 
AeAvuUEBa We have been loosed ucba 
AEAVOVE You have been loosed oe 
heAvvtar? They have been loosed VTOLL 


present 
mid./pas. 
AVOLAL 
AvN 
AVETAL 
AvouWEsE. 


AvEOVE 
ANVOVTOAL 


25.8 Reduplication. The most notable difference in form between the per- 
fect and other tenses is the reduplication of the initial letter. The fact 
that it is so obvious makes identification of the perfect relatively easy. 
There are several variations to the rules governing reduplication, but 
here are the basic guidelines. 


* This is the only place where the true second person singular, primary passive end- 
ing appears without contraction obscuring its form. Elsewhere it is preceded by a 
vowel, the sigma drops out, and the vowels contract. 


The third person plural perfect passive occurs only nine times in the New Testa- 


ment, six of those being the form abewvtat (from adinut). See Advanced Informa- 


tion. 
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Consonantal reduplication. If a verb begins with a single consonant,° 
that consonant is reduplicated and the two consonants are separated by 
an epsilon. 


Av > ACAD > AEADKE 


If the consonant that was reduplicated is 9, x, or 9, the 
reduplicated consonant will change to 7, k, or t, respectively. 


davepow » dedavepo » TebavepwKa 
yapiGoualr > yexaprt > KEYOPLOLOL 
Sepanevw » Oebepamevn » TeBepamevLaL 


As you can see from looking at the Square of Stops, the stop in the 
right column (“aspirates”) is shifting to its corresponding stop in 
the left column (“voiceless”).’ 


voiceless voiced aspirates 


B 
X 





Vocalic reduplication. [fa verb begins with a vowel or diphthong, the 
vowel is lengthened.® Vocalic reduplication is identical in form to 
the augment in the imperfect and aorist.” 


ayOTAW » nyannka 
QiTewW =» TINKa 
Now, when you see an initial augment/vocalic reduplication, the 


verb can be one of three tenses: imperfect; aorist; perfect. 


If the verb begins with two consonants,'" the verb will usually 
undergo vocalic and not consonantal reduplication."! 


tv (YIVWOKW) » EYVWKG. 


“Single consonant” means that there is not another consonant immediately after it. 
This is just the opposite of what happens to a stop followed by 67; see $24.10. 
It is common for a diphthong not to reduplicate. For example, the perfect form of 


EvploKw is EVPNKa. 


However, the functions of vocalic reduplication and the augment are significantly 


different. Reduplication indicates the completion of an action. The augment 
indicates past time. 


10 


This is called a “consonant cluster.” 


25.9 


25.10 


25.11 


25.12 
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3. Acompound verb reduplicates the verbal part of a compound verb, just 
like the imperfect and aorist augment the verbal part of a 
compound. 


EKBadAw » exBeBAnka!? 


Tense form.The perfect active is the fourth tense form listed in the lex- 
icon, while the perfect middle / passive is the fifth. 


KYATAW, KYANNOW, NYATHOS, NYATHKA, NyaRHUEL, Hyarnenv 


Sometimes a perfect tense stem is identical to the present tense stem, 
while at other times it has undergone a change (such as a change in 
the stem vowel). 


Tense formative. The tense formative for the perfect active is Ka (Aé- 
AvKa). The perfect passive has no tense formative (AeA uma). 


Connecting vowel. The perfect does not use a connecting vowel. In 
the active, the tense formative ends in a vowel so no connecting vowel 
is required. In the passive the endings are attached directly to the 
stem. 


A good clue for recognizing the perfect middle / passive is the absence 
of both a tense formative and connecting vowels. This situation occurs 
only in the perfect middle/passive. 


Personal endings. Because the perfect is not an augmented tense, it 
uses the primary personal endings. However, because of the alpha in 
the tense formative, the perfect active looks similar to the first aorist, 
which is a secondary tense. 


In the middle/passive there is no connecting vowel. The final conso- 
nant of the stem and the initial consonant of the personal ending come 
into direct contact, and as a result the final stem consonant is often 
changed (e.g., ypadw > yeypouuat). In the Advanced Information sec- 
tion of this chapter we have spelled out those changes. If this is too 
confusing, simply remember that in the perfect passive, the consonant 
immediately preceding the personal ending may be altered. 


11 If the second consonant is a lambda or rho, then the verb will usually reduplicate 
(YPAdW > YEYPada). 
12 BeBAnko. is the perfect active of BOALW. 
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25.13 


25.14 


25.15 


13 
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Contract verbs. Contract verbs lengthen their contract vowel in both 
the active and passive, even though there is no tense formative in the 
passive. 


QyATAW » TNyAnnKa 
GYOTAW » nyarmnWar 


Second perfects. There are only a few second perfects in the New Tes- 
tament, so they do not warrant a major discussion here. They are iden- 
tical to the first perfect except that they use the tense formative a and 
not ko in the active. You know five verbs that have second perfect 
forms.!? 


GKODW » OKTKOG ypadw » YEypada 
YiVOLOt »  YEyOVa EDYOUGL » EANAVOG 
AawBavw>  etAnba 


There is no such thing as a second perfect in the middle/ passive since 
there is no tense formative. 


Classical Meaning of the Middle 


It is finally time to learn the rest of the grammar pertaining to the mid- 
dle voice. 


If a verb is in the active, then the subject does the action of the verb. If 
the verb is in the passive, then the subject receives the action of the 
verb. The classical definition of the middle voice is that the action of a 
verb in the middle voice in some way affects the subject. We will call this the 
“self-interest” nuance of the middle. 


This is not necessarily the reflexive idea. If the subject of the verb per- 
forms an action to itself, Greek usually requires the reflexive pronoun 
(eavtod).!4 Rather, in the middle the subject does the action of the verb 
to the direct object, and yet the action of the verb in some way affects 
the subject. 


0180. actually is a second perfect. 


‘4 Many grammars say the middle is “reflexive,” but we are uncomfortable with the 
term. The “direct reflexive” was common in Classical Greek but not in Koine. The 
only one in the New Testament is at Matt 27:5, but Moule (Idiom Book, 24) disputes 
even this one. See Wallace for discussion. There are a few verbs that are reflexive in 
the middle, but that has more to do with the meaning of the verb than the function 
of the middle voice. 


v3 Jt 


Most middle paradigms translate the middle as “I loose for myself,” 
“They loose for themselves.” The problem with learning the middle this 
way is that the actual force of the middle in the Koine is not normally 
reflexive, or else the force of the middle is so subtle that it is scarcely 
discernible. 


25.16 In the majority of cases, the middle has the same meaning as the active. 


Either they are deponents, or their middle meaning is active to the 
English mind. 


25.17 Despite classical usage, the “self-interest” idea is one of the less likely 


options for the translation of the middle.'? Context will show whether 
the “self-interest” nuance is present. 


aitew!® active: lask 

middle: | ask (for myself) 
Bartigw active: \ baptize 

middle: | dip myself 
EVPLOKW active: 1 find 


middle: | obtain (for myself) 


It is possible that other verbs will have the “self-interest” nuance in 
specific contexts. As always, context must be the ultimate decider, but 
just because a verb is in the middle does not mean the “self-interest” nuance 
is present.'” 


25.18 Only a few verbs have both a middle deponent and a passive depo- 


is 
16 


17 


nent form. For example, in the aorist yivouc. has both a middle depo- 
nent (€yevounv) and a passive deponent (eyevnOnv) aorist form. 


Cf. Moule, Idiom Book, 24. 


BDAG does not say that aitew has the self-interest sense in the New Testament, but 
see the exercises. 


A good example of the problems caused by assuming that the classical use of the 
middle is always present is found in 1 Corinthians 13:8, where Paul says that the 
gifts of tongues “will cease” (navoovtat). It is argued by some that because navoov- 
ta1 is middle, Paul is saying the gift of tongues will cease in and of itself. 


Regardless of one’s views on the topic of spiritual gifts, we feel this is an incorrect 
interpretation of the middle. It assumes that the middle here has the classical usage, 
even though BDAG lists no self-interest meaning for the middle of navw. And when 
one looks at the other eight occurrences of the verb, it is seen that the verb is a mid- 
dle deponent and not reflexive. The best example is in Luke 8:24, where Jesus calms 
the sea. “Jesus rebuked the wind and calmed the water, and they ceased and became 
calm” (0 de SieyepBeic ENETILNOEV TW OLVELLW) KOL TW KAVSWVI TOD DSATOC’ KOLL ETAVOAVTO 
KL Eyeveto YaAT|VN). The wind and water certainly did not “cease” in and of them- 
selves. The middle of this verb does not designate “self-interest”; it is deponent. 
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Parsing. How we parse a middle form is a bit arbitrary; but we need 
to be consistent, so here are our suggested guidelines. Your teacher 
may prefer another system. 


e Ifyou can clearly tell it is a middle (future; aorist), then say it is a 
middle. 


However, if the middle is deponent, you should say “deponent” 
and not “middle.” The only way to know if a verb is deponent in 
the middle is to memorize it. 


e Ifyou cannot tell it is middle (present; imperfect; perfect), for now 
assume it is passive or deponent. If it does not make sense in 
context, perhaps it is middle. 


Congratulations 


You now know all the tenses in the indicative. It is important that you 
spend some time going through the chart entitled Tense Stems of Verbs 
Occurring Fifty Times or More in the New Testament in the Appendix 
(pages 382-395). You need to see which tense stems you know and 
which ones you need to work on. If you can master this chart, verbs 
will be much easier for you. 


In the Appendix there is a summary chart of \vw in all the tenses and 
voices (page 359). There are also a series of charts covering all the 
indicative (pages 363-369). This would be a good time to review them, 
making sure you can recognize every different form.'® 


Master Verb Chart. The Master Verb Chart is now complete for the 
indicative. To indicate reduplication we have simply entered Ae as if 
we were reduplicating A4vw. But remember that the perfect can also 
undergo vocalic reduplication to form the perfect. 


18 There is a class of verbs you will not meet until chapter 34 whose lexical forms end 
in ut and not w (“athematic”). Ignore these words in the charts until then. 


Tense 


Present act 
Present mid/pas 


Imperfect act 
Imperfect mid/pas 


Future act 
Liquid fut act 
Future mid 
Liquid fut mid 
Ist future pas 
2nd future pas 


Ist aorist act 
Liquid aorist act 
2nd aorist act 
Ist aorist mid 
2nd aorist mid 
Ist aorist pas 
2nd aorist pas 


Ist perfect act 
2nd perfect act 
Perfect mid/pas 


nnn n mom MOM ™M 


AE 
NE 
XE 


Master Verb Chart 
Tense Tense Conn. Personal 
stem form. vowel endings 
pres o/€ prim act 
pres o/e prim mid/pas 
pres o/e sec act 
pres o/e sec mid/pas 
futact o o/c prim act 
futact £0 o/e prim act 
futact o o/e prim mid/pas 
futact €0 o/e prim mid/pas 
aorpas §8no o/e prim mid/pas 
aor pas 10 o/e€ prim mid/pas 
aoract o@ sec act 
aoract © sec act 
aor act o/e sec act 
aoract oa sec mid/pas 
aor act o/e sec mid/pas 
aorpas Qn sec act 
aorpas 1 sec act 
perfact Koa prim act 
perfact © prim act 
perf pas prim mid/pas 

Summary 
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Ist sing 
paradigm 


AoW 
AVOLAL 


EADOV 
EAVOUTV 


AVOW 

WEVOD 
TMOPEVOOUAL 
UWEVODULAL 
AvOnooua1 
AMOOTOATNOOLAL 


EXVOO. 
EWELVO. 
EX.aBov 
EXVOGUTV 
EYEVOUTV 
EAvEnV 
EYpapTY 


AEAVK 
VEYOVO. 
AEAVLOL 


1. The perfect indicates a completed action whose effects are felt in the 


speaker’s present. The action usually occurred in the past. 


2. Verbs that begin with a single consonant reduplicate to form the perfect. If 
the initial consonant was 6, x, or 9, the reduplicated consonant will be 7, x, 
or T, respectively. 


3. Verbs beginning with a consonant cluster or a vowel usually undergo a 
vocalic reduplication (lengthening). Although this looks like an augment, 
it is essentially different in function. Initial diphthongs usually do not 


reduplicate. 


Part IIT: Indicative Verb System 


The perfect active uses ko. for its tense formative and primary active end- 
ings. The perfect middle/passive has neither tense formative nor connect- 
ing vowels. The middle and passive forms are identical. 


Contract verbs lengthen their contract vowel in both active and passive. 


The classical rule of the middle voice is that the subject does the action of 
the verb in some way that affects itself. Only context and the use of the 
word elsewhere can determine if this nuance is present in a specific verse. 
It cannot be automatically assumed. 


In most cases, a middle has the same meaning as the active. Either the mid- 
dteis-a true middle with an active meaning, ox it is a deponent. 


When parsing middles, if you can clearly tell that it is a middle, say so. If 
it is a middle deponent, say so. If you cannot tell whether a form is middle 
or passive, assume it is passive. 


Vocabulary 
QUTEW Task, demand (70; *ate) 
(TItTOVV), HLTHOW, TOG, TItTNKG, -, - 
LOALOV more, rather (81)!? 
WOPTLPEW I bear witness, testify (76; *woptupe)-~ 


(EUAPTUPOLV), LAPTLPTIOW, EUAPTUPTOG, 
UELOAPTLPTKOL, WELOLOTUPTLAL, EUAPTLPNOANV 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 269 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 281 
Number of word occurrences to date: 105,995 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 76.72% 


Previous Words 


present perfect active perfect middle/passive 
OKOvDW OKNKOM - 

cLpYw - 

SVVOLAL - ; 

d1600KW - : 

EXW EOYNKA 


19 When LaAAOov is used with 1, 1) is usually translated “than,” not “or.” 


20 The cognate noun paptug means witness. A martyr is one who witnesses to the faith 


by dying. 


present perfect active perfect middle/passive 
GEAW - - 

AW - NEAVLALL 
TMLOTEDW NMETLOTEVKO NENLOTEVUAL 
MOPEVOLOAL - METMOPEVLOAL 
Ablaut and stem change 

OMEPYOWOA OMEATAVEG - 
OTOOVNHOKW - - 

BarAw?! BeBANnKa. BeBANUCL 
YiVOUGL YEVOVOL YEVEVTLAL 
YIVWOKW EYVWKO. EYVWOLAL 
EPYOUALL EATAVOG - 

EVPLOKW EvPTKa - 

ANEW Elona. Elona 
Tv) TETWKO - 

Stems ending in a stop 

Cyw - - 

Bartigw - BeBartiouar 
BAETW - - 

ypadw YEYPAba YEYPOLWOLL 
Ss0Eatw - dES0EQOUat 
KNPvOOW - - 

AauBave elAnoda . 
MPOGEPYOLAL MPOGEANAVOA - 
NPOCEVYOLAL ; : 

OVVAYW - OVVTIYUCL, 
owtw CEOWKO cEowona” 
VTOYW - - 

Contract stems 

CLYATOALW TYATNKO NYAANUAL 
OKOAOLEEW NKOAOveNKa - 

21 


The same basic change has occurred to both perfect forms (see kaiew below). The 
root of BoAAw is *BadA. The stem vowel has dropped out (ablaut), and the eta has 
been inserted after the stem. 


22 The perfect tense stem is built from the root *ep, as is the aorist passive. 


owtw occurs in the New Testament once in the indicative, and the sigma is not 
inserted (ogowtat, Acts 4:9). It occurs twice as a participle, with the sigma inserted 
(ceowouevot, Eph 2:5, 8). 
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present 
YEVVOLW 
Couw 

Cytew 
KoAgw4 
AOAEW 
Opaw 
MANpOW 
TOLEW 
TMPOOKVVEW 


TNDEW 


Liquid stems 
olpw 
OLMOKTELVW 
CLTOOTEAAW 
BéAW 
EVELDW 
EKBOAAW 
KPIVW 

LEV 


YO.19W) 


perfect active 
VEYEVVT]KO 
KEKANKG. 
ACAaANKE 
EWPAKO 
TETAT|PWKO. 
NETOINKO 


TETTIPNKO. 


npKa 
OMEOTAAKO. 
BeBAnKa. 


KEKPUKO. 


uewevnKar> 


Advanced Information 


Part II: Indicative Verb System 


perfect middle/passive 
YEVEVVTLOL 
KEKATNUAL 

ACAGATLOLL 
TETAT|PWUOL 
NETOUNLAL 


TETIPNLAL 


Tp 
CLTEOTOHAUOLL 
BeBAnpon 
EYTIYEPLOL 
KEKPILOLL 


25.22 Third person plural, perfect middle/passive. The third person plural 
perfect passive occurs only nine times in the New Testament, six of 
those being the form &éwvto1 (from adinut). The third person plural 


middle never occurs in the New Testament. 


Part of this absence is explained by what is called a periphrastic con- 
struction. This construction uses the third person plural present form 
of eyt and the perfect participle of the verb (see chapter 30) as a 
“round about” way of stating the third person plural. Here is the rule 
that governs whether a verb will form its third person plural, perfect 


middle / passive, periphrastically or not.*° 


24 The same basic change has occurred to both perfect forms (see B&AAW above). The 
root of kaAew is *kaAef. The stem vowel (ablaut) and digamma have dropped out, 


and the final epsilon has lengthened to eta. 


2° The perfect of uevw does not occur in the New Testament, but the pluperfect does 
once, and the pluperfect is formed from the perfect tense stem. 


25.23 


25.24 
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Verbs formed periphrastically: 
e stems ending in a consonant (except nu; for stems in stops, see 
below); 


e stems adding a sigma to form the perfect passive tense stem. 


Verbs not formed periphrastically: 


e stems ending in nu drop the nu and are formed regularly; 


¢ contract stems lengthen their final stem vowel. 


Stems ending in a stop. Verbal roots that end in a stop undergo sig- 
nificant change in the perfect passive because they are placed imme- 
diately next to the consonant of the personal ending. Here is the full 
paradigm of changes (cf. Smyth, 8409). 


labial (x B ) velar (« Y ¥) dental (t 6 8) 
ypaow SuwkKW TELOW 

Ween} YEYPOWWOL Sew ya METELOUGL 

Oa YEYPOWOL ded1wEa1 MEMEO 

TOL YEYPARTOAA SeS1WKTOL NENELOTOL 

ucda =: YE YpOUpEdaz ded1wyyEda METELOLEDO 

oe ye ypade ded1wyGe MEMELOBE 

VIOL  —«-ELOL YEYPOLULLEVOL EL0l SESUWYLEVOL ELOL MEMELOMEVOL 


In the second personal plural, in the labials the expected psi has 
become a phi (yeypadode » yeypoy8e » yeypad8e), and in the velars the 
expected xi has become a chi (Se5twKko0e > dediwEGe » de5iwy8e), contrary 
to the normal rules. 


Pluperfect. There is one more tense that we should mention. It does 
not occur very frequently, so some teachers may prefer not to discuss 
it now. There are 28 verbs in the New Testament that appear as a plu- 
perfect a total of 86 times.”” 


The pluperfect is used to describe an action that was completed and 
whose effects are felt at a time after the completion but before the time 
of the speaker. (The effects of the action described by the perfect is felt 
at the time of the speaker.) 


Cf. cf. Smyth, $408. Periphrasitic (1ep1 + dpcao1c) constructions occur in other situ- 


ations as well. 


Ze 


0150. occurs 33 times as a pluperfect, but its pluperfect functions as an imperfect or 


aorist (cf. §22.17). The pluperfect of totnpi occurs 14 times. 
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The pluperfect is formed from the perfect tense stem. Preceding the 
reduplication can be an augment, although this is not necessary, so we 
have placed the augment in parentheses. The first pluperfect is 
formed with the tense formative (K) but the second pluperfect has 
none. Following the tense formative are the connecting vowels €1 and 
secondary endings. 


1 pluperfect 2 pluperfect 
active 

1 sg (E)AEXDKELV (e)yeypadev 

2 sg (E)AEADKELC (e)yeypaderc 

3 sg (e)AeAvKEL(v) (e)yeypader(v) 
1 pl (E)AEADKELMLEV (e)yeypadelev 
2 pl (e)AEADKELTE (e)yeypaderte 

3 pl (E)AEADKELOQV (E)yeypaderoay 

middle/passive 


The middle/ passive of the pluperfect follows the same pattern as the 
active except that it is formed from the perfect middle/passive tense 
form, and does not use a tense formative or connecting vowel. 


1 sg (e)AeA DNV 
2 sg (€)AEA vO 
3 sg (e)AEAVTO 


1 pl (€)AeAvpE80 
2 pl (e)AEAvOVE 
3 pl (e)AEXVVTO 


25.25 Future perfect. The future perfect appears six times in the New Testa- 
ment, every time in a periphrastic construction (Matt 16:19; 18:18; John 
20:23). There is a question as to their precise meaning; see the survey 
by D.A. Carson*® and the Exegetical Insight for chapter 15. 


28 “Matthew,” The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, 8:370-72. 


Chapter 26 


Introduction to Participles 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


a participle is an “-ing” word like “eating,” sleeping, 
P P 8 8 ping 


vt tt 


procrastinating”; 


a participle is a verbal adjective, sharing characteristics of both a verb and 
an adjective; 


as a verb, a participle has tense (present, aorist, perfect) and voice (active, 
middle, passive); 


as an adjective, a participle agrees with the noun it modifies in case, 


number, and gender. 


26.1 


26.2 


English 


Participles are formed by adding “-ing” to a verb.' “The man, eating 
by the window, is my Greek teacher.” “After eating, I will go to bed.”* 


Participles are verbal adjectives. 


A participle has verbal characteristics. “While eating, my Greek teacher 
gave us the final.” In this example, eating is a participle that tells us 
something about the verb gave. The teacher gave us the final while he 
was still eating. (While is an adverb that specifies when the action of 
the participle occurred.) 


A participle also has adjectival aspects. “The woman, sitting by the win- 
dow, is my Greek teacher.” In this example, sitting is a participle telling 
us something about the noun “woman.” 


More correctly stated, “-ing” is added to form the active participle. “-ed” is added 


to form the passive participle. “Moved by the sermon, they all began to cry.” 


English has both participles and gerunds. When the -ing form is functioning adjecti- 


vally or adverbially, it is considered a participle. If it is functioning as a noun it is 
considered a gerund. The two are identical in form. 


Greek has no gerund, so we use the term participle to describe what in English are 
gerunds and participles. Actually, Greek uses an infinitive (chapter 32) when 
English uses a gerund. For example, the sentence “Seeing is believing” in Greek 
would be “To see is to believe.” 
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26.3 


26.4 


26.5 


26.6 


26.7 
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When a participle has modifiers such as a direct object or an adverb, 
the participle and modifiers form a participial phrase. In translation 
it is important to identify the beginning and the end of the participial 
phrase, much like you do with a relative clause. 


In a sentence like, “While eating, he saw her.” English requires that 
“he” is the one who is eating, not “her,” since “he” is closer in word 
order to the participle. 


Greek 


Almost everything said above about the English participle applies to 
the Greek as well. It is important to realize this. The Greek participle 
can be somewhat frustrating to learn if you do not see its many simi- 
larities with English. 


Also realize that it is essential to learn the Greek participle if you are 
to translate the New Testament with any proficiency. Participles are 
common and important. 


Chapters 26 through 30 all deal with the participle. Although the 
chapters may seem lengthy, there is not that much new to learn in each 
one. Most of the grammar of participles is in this chapter, and the 
majority of the other four chapters deals with the form of the partici- 
ple. And participles follow the normal first, second, and third declen- 
sion inflection patterns, so there are no new case endings to learn. 


Do not try to memorize the Greek forms you see in this chapter unless 
otherwise stated. They are just illustrations. Concentrate on learning 
the grammar. 


Adverbial and adjectival. Because a participle is a verbal adjective, it 
shares the characteristics of both verbs and adjectives. As a verb parti- 
ciples have tense (present, aorist, perfect) and voice (active, middle, 
passive). As an adjective they agree with the word they are modifying 
in case, nurnber, and gender. It may sound strange at first to think that 
a word can have both tense and case, but the Greek participle does. We 
will start our discussion by looking at the verbal characteristics of the 
participle, and then its adjectival characteristics. 


Formation. A participle can be built on any verb. 
The participle Avovtec is built on Avw. 


The participle nmiotevovtes is built on miotevw. 


The participle morpheme is vt. (A “morpheme” is the smallest unit of 
meaning in the formation of a word.) 


26.8 


26.9 
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Aspect. The key to understanding the meaning of participles is to rec- 
ognize that their significance is primarily one of aspect, i.e., type of 
action. This is the genius, the essence, of participles. They do not nec- 
essarily indicate when an action occurs (“time”: past, present). 
Because there are three aspects, there are three participles. 


The present participle describes a continuous action and is formed from 
the present stem of a verb. 


The aorist participle describes an action without commenting on the 
nature of the action (undefined) and is formed from the aorist stem of a 
verb. 


The perfect participle describes a completed action with present effects and 
is formed from the perfect stem of a verb. 


eee 


Two basic uses of the participle. Because a participle is a verbal adjec- 
tive, it performs one of two basic functions depending on whether its 
verbal or its adjectival aspect is emphasized. 







If it is an adverbial participle, the action described by the participle is 
primarily directed toward the verb. This kind of participle is usually 
translated with an adverbial phrase. “While studying for his Greek final, 
Tan fell asleep.” 


If it is an adjectival participle, the action described by the participle 
primarily modifies a noun or pronoun. This kind of participle is usu- 
ally translated as an adjectival phrase. “Jan saw Kathy sitting by the 
window.” (If you inserted “while” before “sitting,” it would be adver- 
bial.) 


Context determines whether a participle is adverbial or adjectival. Its 
form does not vary. 
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26.10 


26.11 


26.12 
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Verbal Side of the Participle 


Tense. Participles can be built on the present, aorist, or perfect tense 
stems.’ Memorize the morphemes.* They are in bold type. 


The present participle \vovtec is built on the present tense stem of Avw 
(Av + 0+ VT+ &). 


The aorist participle Avoavtes is built on the aorist tense stem of Avw 
(Av + oo. + vt + €¢). Notice that there is no augment. 


The perfect participle XeXuKotog is built on the perfect tense stem of 
Avw (AE + AV + K + OT + 06). 


Voice. A participle can be active, middle, passive, or deponent. If the 
verb is deponent, its corresponding participle will be deponent. Greek 
uses different participle morphemes for the different voices. 


aKovovtEs is active, which means the word it is modifying is doing the 
action of the participle. 


cicovopnEevot is passive, which means the word it is modifying is receiv- 
ing the action of the participle. 


epyouevor is deponent, because Epyouat, the verb on which it is built, is 
deponent. 


Adjectival Side of the Participle 


As an adjective, the participle must agree with the noun it modifies in 
case, number, and gender. 


The man, eating the chocolate, is my brother. 


If this were in Greek, eating would be nominative singular masculine 
because eating is modifying “man” (ov@pwroc), which is nominative 
singular masculine. 


EBAEWe TOV AVOPWROV TOV b18QHOKOVTG THV KOLVTV. 

He saw the man who was teaching the Koine. 
Because the participle is modifying &vépwxov, and because &vOpwnov 
is accusative singular masculine, the participle 61s0c0kovta must also 


be accusative singular masculine. This is how an adjective behaves, so 
the grammar is not new. 


There also is a participle that is built on the future tense stem, but it occurs only 


twelve times in the New Testament. See Advanced Information in chapter 28. 


We use the nominative plural forms below since they show the unmodified partici- 


ple morpheme. 


26.13 


26.14 


26.15 


26.16 


This inscription is on a column in the synagogue 
in Capernaum. The synagogue was built on top 
of a first century synagogue. The inscription 
reads, Hpwong Movinov KO1 Tovotosg vlog OO 
TOIC TEKVOLG EKTIOMY TOV Kiova, of course without 
the accents. It means, “Herod (the son) of Moni- 
mos and Justos (his) son together with their chil- 
dren erected this column.” 
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Subject. A participle technically does not have a subject. However, 
because a participle must agree in case, number, and gender with the 
word it is modifying, it is a relatively easy task to discover who is 
doing the action of the participle. 


For example, if you were to say in Greek, “He saw her, while study- 
ing,” the participle studying would be either nominative masculine (if 
he was studying) or accusative feminine (if she was studying). Greek 
does not use word order as does English in this situation. 


In the example efieye Tov &VOpwToOV TOV S1OG0KOVTO THV KOIVTV, you can 
tell that it was not the “He” ( €BAewe) who was teaching but the “man” 
(avOpwnov), since the participle (6téaoKovta) is accusative. If “He” 
were teaching, the participle would be d18a0Kkwv (nominative). 


Other Elements of the Participle 


Modifiers, etc. A participle has other characteristics that it shares with 
verbs. 


It can have a direct object in the accusative. “After studying her Greek, 
the student thought she had died and gone to heaven.” “Greek” is the 
direct object of the participle “studying.” 


A participle can also have modifiers such as prepositional phrases, 
adverbs, etc. “After studying quietly for a long time, | finally under- 
stood the paradigm.” “Quietly” is an adverb, and for a long time” is 
a prepositional phrase, both modifying the participle “studying.” 


Negation. The negation ov is normally used in the indicative. Since 
the participle is not an indicative form, participles are usually negated 
by un. It has the same meaning as ov. 


No personal endings. You will notice that the participle does not use 
personal verb endings. It is not a finite verbal form and therefore is not 
limited by a subject. 
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26.17 


26.18 
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Parsing. Because the participle is a verbal adjective, there are eight 
things to remember. We suggest you start with its verbal characteris- 
tics and then move on to its adjectival. (Teachers will differ on their 


preferences, so be sure to ask.) 
Tense; voice; “participle”; case; number; gender; lexical form; mean- 


ing of inflected form. 


G@KOVOVTOS: present active participle, genitive singular masculine, 
from aKkovw, meaning “hearing.” 


The Following Chapters 


To make the participle easier to learn, we have separated its basic uses 
into different chapters. 

e Chapter 27 deals with present adverbial participles. 

e Chapter 28 discusses aorist adverbial participles. 

e Chapter 29 covers the adjectival use of participles. 

e Chapter 30 introduces the perfect participle. 

You have now learned the majority of the grammar of participles. It 


remains only to learn their forms, and you already know all their case 
endings from your study of adjectives. 


Summary 


1. A participle is a verbal adjective, sharing characteristics of both a verb and 
an adjective. 


2. Asa verb, it has tense (present, aorist, perfect) and voice (active, middle, 
passive). If the verb is deponent, its corresponding participle will be depo- 
nent. 


3. Asan adjective, it agrees with the noun it modifies in case, number, and 
gender. 


5) 


A participle is not technically a “mood” like the indicative, but for simplicity's sake 


say it is a participle where you normally place the mood. 


Chapter 27 


Present (Continuous) Adverbial Participles 


Exegetical Insight 


At the heart of the Christian experience is a radical transformation from what 
we were by nature into what God intends us to become by grace. Nowhere is 
that transformation stated with greater clarity than in 2 Corinthians 3:18. And 
at the heart of this verse is a present middle participle that reveals the secret of 
Christian growth and maturity. 


What this verse tells us is that a wonderful change is taking place in the life of 
the believer. Although a veil remains over the mind of the unbeliever (v. 15), 
that veil is lifted for those who are in Christ (vv. 14, 16). They are being 
changed into the image of Christ from one degree of glory to the next. 


The secret of divine transformation lies in the participle ckatontpiCouevor. It 
comes from a verb which, in the middle, originally meant “to look into a mir- 
ror.” Then it came to mean “to gaze upon” or “to contemplate.” Taking the par- 
ticiple in the instrumental sense we read, “We all are being changed into the 
image of Christ by beholding the glory of the Lord.” 


Transformation into the likeness of Christ is the inevitable result of gazing 
upon his glory. We become like that which dominates our thoughts and affec- 
tions. Like Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “great stone face,” which shaped the life of 
the one who spent his days looking at that craggy representation of all that was 
held to be good and pure, so also does the believer gradually take on a family 
resemblance to his Lord as he spends his time contemplating the glory of God. 


Note that the participle is present tense. It is a continual contemplation that 
effects the transformation. As the participle is present tense, so also is the finite 
verb “are being changed” (uetopoppovpesa). The transformation keeps pace 
with the contemplation. They are inextricably bound together. By continuing 
to behold the glory of the Lord we are continually being transformed into his 
image. 

Robert H. Mounce 


Overview 


In this chapter you will learn that: 
e there is no time significance to a participle; 


e the present participle is built on the present tense stem of the verb and 
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27.1 
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indicates a continuous action; 


the present participle is formed with the present tense stem + connecting 
vowel + participle morpheme + case ending; 


to translate you must first discover the participle’s aspect, voice, and 
meaning. You can usually translate it with the “-ing” form of the verb, 
sometimes with the key words “while” or “because.” 


Greek 


Summary of the present adverbial participle. 


a. 


The present participle is built on the present tense stem of the 
verb. 


It describes a continuous action. 


It will often be difficult to carry this “on-going” nuance into your 
translation, but this must be the foremost consideration in your 
mind. Everything else pales in light of the aspect of the participle. 


In this chapter we are learning the adverbial participle, which 
means that the action described by the participle is related to the verb. 


The adverbial participle is usually translated as a type of 
adverbial clause. Use the -ing form of the participle in translation 
and, if appropriate, preface the translation of the participle with 
the adverb while or because.' 


0 aVvOpWROSG ATEAAVE SISMOKWV TV KOLVTV. 
“The man died while teaching koine.” 


He was currently teaching the language when he died. He died 
very happily! 


Even though the participle is adverbial, it still must agree with a 
noun or pronoun in case, number, and gender.’ For example, if the 
noun is avOpwroc, the participle would be 516aoxwv (nominative 
singular masculine). 


If the participle is active, the word it modifies does the action of 
the participle. If the participle is passive, the word it modifies 
receives the action of the participle. 


The adverbial participle is always anarthrous (i.e., not preceded 
by the article). See the example in §27.1c. above. 


As you advance in your understanding of the language, you will find that there are 


other ways to translate this participle, but at your present stage this practice is rec- 
ommended. 


Sometimes the pronoun is implied in the verb as its subject. 


27.2 


27.3 


2 
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Most grammars use the term “present” participle because this partici- 
ple is built on the present tense stem of the verb. This nomenclature is 
helpful in learning the form of the participle. However, it tends to do 
a serious disservice because the student may infer that the present 
participle describes an action occurring in the present time, which it 
may not. It describes a continuous action. Because the participle is not 
in the indicative, there is no time significance to the participle.’ We 
suggest adopting the terminology “continuous participle” because it 
rightly emphasizes the true significance of the participle that is built 
on the present tense stem: its aspect. 


Summary chart: present (continuous) participle 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Participle morpheme + Case endings 


TIOTED FO PVT TES 





To form a participle you add the participle morpheme to the end of the 
verb (with connecting vowel), and add the case ending to the partici- 
ple morpheme. 


Participles are formed from only four morphemes (which undergo 
some slight variations in the different tenses and genders). They must 
be memorized. 


e vtis the usual active morpheme. It appears as vt in the masculine 
and neuter, and is third declension. 


¢ ovoa is the active morpheme in the present feminine.* In most of 
the participles, the feminine form is somewhat different from the 
masculine and neuter. It also differs substantially in the three 
tenses. The feminine participle is always first declension. 


e wevo/n is the middle/passive morpheme.” 


There is an implied time relationship between the time of the participle and the 


time of the main verb, but it is secondary to the true significance of the participle. 
See Advanced Information. 


ovoe and vt are morphologically related. If you want to learn why the changes are 


so drastic, see MBG, 891. 
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act VT 


mid/pas LEVO 





e otis the active morpheme used with the perfect. We will meet this 
form in chapter 30. 


Learn to view the participle morpheme as an important indicator, 
much like the tense formatives. When you see a “ovt + case ending,” 
you can be quite sure the word is an active participle. When you see a 
“uevo/n + case ending,” it is probably a middle/passive participle. 


Present (Continuous) Participle: Active 


27.4 Chart 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Active participle morpheme + Case endings 


NIOTED +O + VT + ES > NLOTEVOVTEC 





27.5 Paradigm: Present active participle. The active participle morpheme 
in the masculine and neuter is vt, which, when joined with the con- 
necting vowel, looks like ovt. In the feminine the ovt has been replaced 


by ovoa. 


> The slash means it sometimes is uevo (masculine and neuter) and other times pevn 
(feminine). 
Advanced information: the actual morpheme is uev; but in order to function as a 
first and second declension form it had to end with a vowel, so the usual declension 
vowels were added. Treat the vowel as part of the morpheme. 


27.6 


27.7 
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5 1 5 

masc fem neut 
nont sg Avwve AvOvVGEe Adov’ 
gen sg AVOVTOS Avovone® AVOVTOS 
dat sg AVOVTL Avovon AVOVTt 
ACC 8g AVOVTO AvOVGaY ADOV 
nom pl AVOVTEG AvOvon AVOVTC 
gen pl AVOVTWV AVOVOWV AVOVTWY 
dat pl Avovor(v)’ AVOVGALS Movor(v)!Y 
acc pl AVOVTAG AVOVOAC AVOVTO 


Notice how similar the endings are to those of mac. 


Six forms. One of the keys to learning the participle is to memorize 
the main six forms of each participle listed below (nominative and 
genitive singular, all three genders, with the connecting vowel and 
case endings). Once you see the changes between nominative and 
genitive forms, it is easy to recognize the other forms. You may want 
to list the dative plural under the genitive singular forms as well, 
especially for third declension forms. 


ee a 


Contract verbs. Contract verbs are regular in their participial forms. 
The contract vowel contracts with the connecting vowel, as it does in 
the indicative. 










YAMA + OVTOS > AYARWVTOG 


No case ending is used, the tau drops off because it cannot stand at the end of a 


word (rule 8), and the omicron lengthens to omega to compensate for the loss (*Av 
+ Ovt + ->AvOV> ADWY). 


As with the nominative singular masculine, no case ending is used, the tau drops 


out (rule 8), but in the neuter the connecting vowel does not lengthen. 


As you will remember, if the letter before the final stem vowel is epsilon, iota, or 


rho, then the genitive stays ac. Otherwise, it shifts to ng ($7.14). 


The vt drops out because of the sigma, and the omicron lengthens to ov in order to 


compensate for the loss (ovtot » 001» ovot). Be sure not to confuse this form with the 
third person plural indicative (Avovo1, “they loose”), 


10 


See the footnote to the masculine plural form. 
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27.8 eit. Notice that the active forms of et look like the participle mor- 
pheme with case endings. They always have a smooth breathing. 
Translate them with the English participle “being.” (Obviously there 
can be no passive form of £1111.) 


27.9 Paradigm: Present active participle of epi 


3 1 5 

Mase fem neut 
nom sg WV ovde OV 
gen sg OVTOG OvONS OVTOS 
dat s¢ OVTL oven OVTl 
acc sg OVTO ovoay OV 
nom pl OVTEC ovo OVTO 
gen pl OVTWV OVOWV OVTWV 
dat pl ovol(v) OVOQIC ovou(v) 
acc pl OVTOG OvGaC OVTO 


Present (Continuous) Participle: Middle/Passive 


27.10 Chart 


Present tense stem + Connecting vowel + 


Middle/passive participle morpheme + Case endings 


Av +0 +UEVO +1 > AVOLEVOL 





27.11 Paradigm: Present middle/passive participle. The middle/passive 
participle morpheme is pevo/n, which, when joined with the connect- 
ing vowel, looks like ouevo/n. 


27.12 


27.13 
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Z 1 2 

niasc fem neut 
nom sg AVOLEVOG AVOUEVT] AVOUWEVOV 
gen sg AVOLEVOD AVOLEVNS AVOLEVOD 
dat sg AVOLEVW) AVOMEVT] AVOLEVY 
acc sg AVOWEVOV AVOWEVTV AVOLEVOV 
nom pl AvOLEVOL AVOMEVOLL AVOLEVOL 
gen pl NVOLEVWV AVOLEVWV AVOLEVWV 
dat pl AVOLEVOIG AVOLEVOIC AVOLLEVOLC 
acc pl AVOLEVOUG AVOLEVAG AVOLWEVO 






ee 


Translation Procedure 






Initial questions. You should ask the following three questions of any 
participle before you attempt a translation. 


1. Aspect? If the participle is formed on the present tense stem, then 
it is a present participle. This means that your translation should 
be continuous if possible. (All the participles you will meet in this 
chapter and the next are continuous.) 


2. Voice? The voice of a participle will be either active, middle, or 
passive, depending on the verb’s stem and participle morpheme. 
(Do not forget about deponent verbs.) 


3. Meaning? What does the lexical form of the verb mean? This 
includes finding the participle’s case, number, and gender so you 
can see which word it is modifying. 


Translation. Once you have the answers to all three questions, you 
can understand what the participle is saying. There are different ways 
to translate an adverbial participle, but the following four are com- 
mon. Context will show you which one to use. 


e It is easiest to translate with the -ing form of the English verb. 


OMEKPLON AEYWY ... 
“He answered saying ....” 
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e¢ Some adverbial participles require using the key word “while” 
before the -ing form. This is called the temporal use of the 
participle. 


AEYWV EYW EPYOUCL ... 
“While speaking I come ....” 


e Adverbial participles can give the cause or reason for something, 
and the key word “because” may be used (causal participle). 


Twond ... d1Ka10G WV ... EBOVANON AGBpa AmOADOAL MUTINY. 
Joseph, because he was righteous, decided to divorce her quietly. 


e If the participle is passive, use “being” and the English past 
participle. 


d0EaCOUEVOG, O BENG ... 
“While being glorified, God ...,” 


As we will see later, there are other uses of the participle and other 
ways to translate it, but these are sufficient for the time being. 


It will often be impossible to convey the full force of the participle’s 
aspect in your English translation, but you can in your preaching, 
teaching, and studying. 


27.14 Master Participle Chart. Just as we had with indicative verbs, we now 
have a master chart for participles, showing how each form is put 
together. Memorize this with the same care that you did the Master 
Verb Chart. The first part is for the participle morphemes. The second 
is for the different tense /voice combinations. Both will be added to in 
the following chapters. 


morpheme tense/voice case endings 
VT 


all active (aorist passive) 





uevo/N all middle/passive (all middle) 


tense & | redup | stem bf niorpheme | noni. plural | six memory forms 

voice CO.) \s\ ete, 

present present vt / ovoa | AEyovtEs WV, OVOG, OV 

active OVTOC, OVOT|C, OVTOC 
present present uevo/N AEyYOUEVOL | OMEVOG, OLEVN, OLEVOV 
mid/pas OWEVOU, OUEVTI]C, OLEVO” 
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Summary 

1. The present participle is built on the present tense stem of the verb and 
indicates a continuous action. There is no time significance to a participle. 
We encourage students to adopt the terminology “continuous” participle. 

2. An adverbial participle describes an action that is related to the verb. Its 
form is determined by the word it modifies. 

3. The adverbial participle is anarthrous. 

4. The Master Participle Chart (previous page). 

5. The participle of eyt looks like the participle morpheme with a case end- 
ing, always with smooth breathing. 

6. To translate you must first discover a participle’s aspect, voice, and mean- 
ing. You can usually translate a present participle with the “-ing” form of 
the verb, sometimes with the key words “while” or “because.” 

Vocabulary 

avopatva I go up, come up (82; ova + *Ba) 

(aveBatvov), avaBrooual, aveBnv, avaBEeBnKa, -, - 

CLPYLEPEVS, -EWS, O chief priest, high priest (122; *apytepeF)"! 

SEEL0C, -10,, -10V right (54; *Se&1o/ a)! 

S00 two (135)'* 

ETEDOG, -OL, -OV other, another, different (99; *etepo/a)!° 


11 


iZ 


its) 


14 


15 


The two parts to this compound noun were switched in the word tepapyng meaning 
“hierarch” (sacred [1ep0c¢] + ruler [&pxoc)). 


You will usually have to add a word to your translation of this word. Context will 
tell you what it should be. Normally it will be “hand” or “side.” It is related to the 
Latin word “dextra” that gave rise to the English adjective dextral, which means 
“right-handed.” 

v0 is declined as follows. 


nom pl v0 


genpl  sv0 
datpl  Svot(v) 
accpl vo 


A dyarchy (also diarchy) is a dual government system. A dyad (8vac) is two units 
viewed as one. 


Heterdoxy (etepodogoc) is unorthodoxy, holding a position different from the right 
one. 
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EvayyEericw I bring good news, preach (54; *evoryyedto)/© 
(evnyyeA1Cov), -, EVNYYEALOG,, -, EUNYYEALOLOL, 
EVNYYEALOONV 

BewpEeWw I look at, behold (58; *6ewpe_) 
-, EBEWPNOG, -, -, - 

‘TepoooA vue, to or 77 Jerusalem (62; *‘lepoooA via). Indeclinable. 

KONA I sit (down), live (91; *o.0n) 


(exaOnLNV), KXONOOUML, -, -, -, - 


KAaTABAIVW I go down, come down (81; kata + *Ba) 
(kateBaivov), KaTABTOOLAL, KaTEBNV, KaTABEBNKE, 


= 


Ov where (27; adverb)!” 


TNOPAKAAEW I call, urge, exhort, comfort 
(109; nope + *kar|ef) 
(ROPEKAAOVV), -, TAPEKGAEGA, -, MAPAKEKATLAL, 


MOpEKANONV 
TELOW I persuade (52; *me10) 
(Ere WOv), NELGW, ENELOG,, NENOLO,, NENELOUAL, 
ETELOOTV 
TPE1G, TPLO three (68; *tpec)*! 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 283 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 112 
Number of word occurrences to date: 107,116 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 7 sows 


16 edoyyed iw usually occurs in the middle (evayyeXiCouc) with no difference in mean- 


ing from the active. The preacher evangelizes the audience with the good news of the 
gospel. 


17 “‘TepoooA vu can be either neuter plural or feminine singular. 


18 When the pope speaks “ex cathedra” (which is actually from the Latin but with 


obvious links to the Greek), he is speaking with the full authority of the pope, as 
one who is sitting on the seat of authority. 


Do not confuse this word with the negation (ov) or the genitive masculine/neuter 


relative pronoun (ov). Although it occurs only 27 times in the New Testament, it is 
so easily confused that it is included here. 


20 Jesus used the cognate noun napaKrntosc, “Paraclete,” for the Holy Spirit, one who 


is called (kAntoc) alongside (napa) to encourage and help Christians (John 14:26). 


21 A triad (tpidc) is a group of three things. A tricycle has three wheels. 


27.15 


27.16 


27.17 


27.18 
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Advanced Information 


If you want to use this advanced information in translating the exer- 
cises, do your exercises first before reading this section. Then come 
back, read this discussion, and redo your exercises. 


Most grammars view the following material as an essential part of the 
participle, and certainly in the long run it is important. But because 
there is already so much to learn about the participle, we thought it 
best to include the discussion of a participle’s relative time here. If you 
can learn it, as well as everything else in this chapter, then by all 
means do so. If you are struggling, ignore it for the time being. But, 
eventually you should come back and learn it. 


Relative Time. There is an important distinction between absolute 
and relative time. An indicative verb indicates absolute time. For 
example, if an indicative verb is present tense, then it usually indicates 
an action occurring in the present. If the Greek participle indicated 
absolute time, then the present participle would indicate an action 
occurring in the present. 


However, the Greek participle does not indicate absolute time. It indi- 
cates relative time. This means that the time of the participle is relative 
to the time of the main verb. The present participle describes an action 
occurring at the same time as the main verb.”? 


In order to indicate relative time, you must change the way you trans- 
late the participle by using a helping verb (“studying” becomes “was 
studying.”) You may want to add the appropriate pronoun (e.g., “he 
was studying”). 


e If the main verb is aorist, then the present participle will be 
translated as the past continuous (e.g., “was praying’). 
“ r 
NAVE TPOGEVYOLEVOG. 
He went while he was praying. 
e If the main verb is a present, then the present participle is 
translated as the present continuous (e.g., “is praying”). 
EPYETOAL MPOGE VXOLEVOG. 
He goes while he 1s praying. 


22 The aorist participle, which is formed from the aorist tense stem, often indicates an 
action occurring before the time of the main verb. This will be discussed in chapter 


20: 
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27.19 


27.20 


27.21 
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Which pronoun you use is determined by the word the participle is 
modifying. Which helping verb you use is determined by the time of 
the main verb. 


This is what is meant by “relative time.” The time of the participle is 
relative to the time of the main verb. 


When this distinction of relative time is taken into consideration in the 
translation of the participle, it must never overrule the significance of 
the aspect in your translation. Aspect is always primary to time. When 
English allows your translation to indicate clearly only aspect or time, choose 
aspect. 


“Subject” of the participle. Technically speaking, the participle does 
not have a subject. However, because the participle must agree with 
the word it is modifying, you can almost always identify who or what 
is doing the action of the participle. Indicating the “subject” of the par- 
ticiple will help in exegesis. (This “subject” is the pronoun we sug- 
gested adding in 827.18 and the “I” in $27.13, third bullet.) 


A way to indicate both the aspect and the “subject” is to include the 
appropriate pronoun and verb form. “While he was studying, the 
teacher (S15c0KaA0c) told the students (ua@ntac) about the exam.” 
“While they were studying, the teacher (51sca0KaA0¢) told the students 
(uaOytac) about the exam.” 


Choose the pronoun that makes the identification most clear as to who 
or what is doing the participle. Be sure to use the continuous form of 
the finite verb if possible. What you will discover is that it is often dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to translate this way word for word. You must 
ask yourself, “Now that I know what all the parts mean in Greek, how 
can I say the same thing in English?” Allow yourself a little freedom 
in your translation. 


How are you doing? If you are struggling with the translation of the 
participle, then do not pay attention right now to this advanced dis- 
cussion. Work with the basics of the participle until you are comfort- 
able with them, and then start adding the pronoun and relative time. 


Chapter 28 


Aorist (Undefined) Adverbial Participles 


Exegetical Insight 


When the aorist participle is used adverbially it is one of the flexible syntactical 
constructions in Koine Greek. It can be used to indicate almost any type of 
adverbial clause and is therefore one of the most common grammatical con- 
structions in the New Testament. But its flexibility also creates some real prob- 
lems for translators and biblical exegetes (as well as beginning students of 
Koine Greek). Since the meaning of the aorist adverbial participle is always 
determined by its relationship to the main verb in context, some of the most 
heated arguments in the interpretation of the New Testament center around 
the meaning of an aorist participle. 


There is probably no better example of such an argument than the ongoing 
debate about the correct understanding of the aorist participle nuotevoavtes in 
Acts 19:2. The meaning of this participle determines the meaning of Paul's 
question: Et mvevua ayiov edaBete miotevoavtec; The King James Version 
translated this question: “Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” 
One of the common uses of the aorist participle is to indicate an action that 
occurs before the action of the main verb. The King James translation 
understands the aorist participle in this way and indicates that the believing 
would have occurred before the receiving of the Holy Spirit. Pentecostals have 
used this translation to support their claim that receiving the Holy Spirit is an 
event distinct from and subsequent to believing in Christ. But traditional 
Protestant exegetes have argued that this interpretation is based on a 
misunderstanding of the use of the aorist participle. Koine Greek frequently 
uses the aorist participle to express action that is part of the action of an aorist 
finite verb and this is clearly the case in Paul’s question. Believing and 
receiving the Holy Spirit are both part of one experience. Most recent 
translations agree with this understanding of miotevoavtec and follow the 
Revised Standard Version’s translation: “Did you receive the Holy Spirit when 
you believed?” 


So which interpretation is right? It is essential to recognize that both are based 
on legitimate understandings of the use of the aorist adverbial participle in 
Koine Greek. Even in context, it is virtually impossible to prefer one over the 
other and theological concerns usually determine which interpretation is cho- 
sen. So both interpretations can be considered correct understandings of 
Paul’s question in Acts 19:2. The moral of this little exegetical note is that when 
dealing with the aorist adverbial participle, flexibility and a willingness to con- 
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sider the validity of interpretations that differ from one’s own are just as 
important as a knowledge of the complexities of Greek grammar. 


]. M. Everts 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


28.1 


28.2 


| 


that the aorist participle is formed from the unaugmented aorist tense 
stem; 


that the aorist participle indicates an undefined action; 


that the aorist participle uses the participle morpheme vt in the active and 
passive, and ev in the middle; 


to use “after” in your translation for the time being. 


Introduction 


In this chapter we will look at the aorist adverbial participle. The basic 
grammar of the aorist participle is the same as the present adverbial; 
the only two differences are the participle’s form and aspect. This 
chapter may look long, but there is not that much new information to 
learn. It is mostly paradigms, and you already know most of the 
forms. 


Greek 


Summary. The aorist participle is formed on the aorist stem and indi- 
cates an undefined action. 


Most grammars use the term “aorist” participle because this participle 
is built on the aorist tense stem of the verb. This nomenclature is help- 
ful in learning the form of the participle. However, it tends to do a seri- 
ous disservice because the student may infer that the aorist participle 
describes an action occurring in the past, which it does not. It 
describes an undefined action. Because the participle is not in the 
indicative, there is no time significance to the participle.’ We suggest 
adopting the terminology “undefined participle” because it rightly 
emphasizes the true significance of the participle that is built on the 
aorist tense stem, its aspect. 


There is an implied time relationship between the time of the participle and the time 


of the main verb, but it is secondary to the true significance of the participle. This 
relative time significance is covered in the Advanced Information section. 


28.3 


28.4 


28.5 
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Translation. The most important thing to remember about the aorist 
participle is its aspect. It indicates an undefined action. It tells you 
nothing about the aspect of the action other than it occurred. 


Just as you can use “while” in translating the present participle, you 
may use “after” with the aorist participle. We will discuss this in more 
detail below. 


poyovtec, TAGOv .... 
After eating, they went .... 


It is difficult if not impossible to carry the aspect of the aorist participle 
over into English using the -ing form of the verb. In the Advanced 
Information section we will discuss a few alternative methods for 
translation. But even if you are unable to indicate the true aspect of the 
aorist participle in your translation, you can always explain it in your 
teaching and preaching. In other words, it is your responsibility 
always to remember the true significance of the aorist participle, and 
if an accurate translation is not possible without butchering the 
English language, you must at least explain the concept in words your 
audience can understand. 


Never forget: the participle formed on the aorist tense stem indicates 
an undefined action. 


First Aorist (Undefined) Participle 


Chart. If a verb has a first aorist indicative, it will use that unaug- 
mented first aorist stem in the formation of the aorist participle. 


Unaugmented first aorist stem + Tense formative 


Participle morpheme + Case endings 


active: Av + Oa + VT + EC 
middle: AV +00 + WEVO +1 
passive: *6+@et+vttec 





AV 





Augment. An augment is used in the indicative mood to indicate past 
time. To be more specific, it indicates absolute past time. However, 
since the participle does not indicate absolute time, the aorist partici- 
ple cannot have an augment. Therefore, the aorist participle is formed 
from the unaugmented aorist tense stem. 
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This process of unaugmenting is easy to spot if the augment is a sim- 
ple epsilon. eAaBov unaugments to AaB. However, if the augment is a 
lengthened initial vowel it can be a bit confusing. For example, €.8wv 
looks like a present active participle, but actually it is from Epxowon, 
which has the second aorist 7 8ov. The initial eta is a lengthened epsi- 
lon that, in the formation of the aorist participle, goes back to the orig- 
inal epsilon (*€X0 » NAB > TABov » EABwv). 


This whole process can get especially tricky in a compound verb like 
éfeA9wv. You can spend a long time thumbing through a lexicon look- 
ing for some form like &\60w, perhaps assuming this form is an 
imperfect contract verb. The moral of the story? Know your vocabu- 
lary! Know your verbal roots! 












28.6 Paradigm: First aorist active participle. The active participle mor- 
pheme is vt, which looks like cavt with the tense formative. In the 
feminine the vt has been replaced by oa. 

3 1 3 

masc fem neuter 
nom sg Mooac* Avoaca? Looav* 
gen sg AVOAVTOC AVOQONG AVOAVTOG 
dat sg AVOAVTL Avoaon AVOVTL 
ACC sg AVGAVTE AVGAGAV ADOaV 
nom pl AVOQVTES AVOAOaL AVGAVTA 
gen pl AVOAVTWY AVOAOWV AVOOVTWV 
dat pl Avoac1(v) AVOAGM1C AVGAL(V) 
acc pl AVOAVTAG Avoaoac AVGAVTA 

=r 
28.7. ~+Tense formative. Although the augment is dropped, you will still see 


the familiar oa tense formatives. 


As is usual in the masculine third declension, the sigma case ending causes the pre- 


ceding vt to drop off. 


oa and vt are morphologically related. If you want to learn why the changes are so 


drastic, see MBG, $91. 


As is usual in the neuter third declension, no case ending is used in the nominative/ 


accusative, and therefore the final tau must drop off. 


28.8 
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Paradigm: First aorist middle participle. The middle participle mor- 
pheme is pevo/n, which looks like oopevo/n with the tense formative. 


2 1 2 

masc fem neuter 
nom sg AVOCLEVOG AVOAUEVN AVOOLWLEVOV 
gen sg AVOAUEVOD AVOALEVNG AVOOMEVOD 
dat sg AVOOULEVW AVOQUEVT AVOAUEVW 
acc sg AVOQLEVOV AVOOMEVNV AVOOLEVOV 
nom pl AVOGLEVOL AVOOUEVAL AVOCUEVOL 
gen pl AVOOMEVOV AVOOLEVWV AVOQMEVWV 
dat pl AVOOMEVOIC AVOOMEVOC AVOQLEVOIC 
acc pl AVOOLEVOUG AVOOLEVOLC AVOKUWEVOA 


_ : 


' 
ee eee 
OOUWEVOG OOWEVT OQUEVOV 








OOUEVOU 


OOWEVNC 











It is probably a good thing both Greek and English are written here. 


The Greek phrase literally reads, “Do not come near.” 
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28.9 Paradigm: First aorist passive participle. The passive participle mor- 
pheme is vt. The eta in the tense formative (8n) shortens to epsilon (8), 
and the participle then looks like Oevt. In the feminine the vt has been 


replaced by 10a. 

3 1 

masc fem 
nom sg hudeig? Avdeton 
gen sg AVOEVTOG AvBELons 
dat sg AvOEVTL Avdelon 
ACC 8g AVOEVTO. AVOELOOV 
nom pl AVOEVTES AvBEloar 
gen pl AVOEVTWV AVBELOWV 
dat pl AvGEtar(v)” AvOELCaLC 
acc pl AvOEVTAS AvBELGAC 







es ee 


3 


neuter 


rvdev® 
AVOEVTOS 
AVOEVTL 
AVOEV 


AVGEVTO 
AVOEVTWV 
AvOEio(v) 
NvGEVTE 






The case ending is sigma, the vt drops out because of the sigma, and the epsilon 


lengthens to compensate for the loss (*8e + vt + ¢ » 8€¢ » E16). 


compensate for the loss. 


compensate for the loss. 


No case ending is used, and the tau drops off because it cannot end a word (rule 8). 


The vt drops out because of the sigma, and the epsilon lengthens to €1 in order to 


The vt drops out because of the sigma, and the epsilon lengthens to e1 in order to 
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Second Aorist (Undefined) Participle 


28.10 If averb has a second aorist form in the indicative, the aorist participle 
of that verb will use the second aorist stem. 


Unaugmented second aorist stem + 


Connecting vowel + 


Participle morpheme + Case endings 


active: BOA. +O PVT APEe 
middle: yev +0 + WEVO +1 


passive: youd +&€ + vt + EC 





There is one point that bears emphasis. The active and middle aorist 
participle formed from the second aorist stem will look just like the 
active and middle present participle except for the verbal stem and the 


accent. 
present participle second aorist participle 
active BorAwv Borwv 
middle/passive BOAAOWEVOG Barouevoc 


This similarity is heightened by the fact that the stem of the aorist par- 
ticiple is unaugmented. For example, if you see the form BadAwv you 
could easily assume that it is a present participle from the verb Barw. 
However, there is no such verb. Bodwv is rather the aorist participle 
from BadAw, which has a second aorist €BaAov. This illustrates why a 
good knowledge of Greek vocabulary and verbal roots is so impor- 
tant; otherwise, you would spend much of your time in the company 
of a lexicon. 


For an explanation of the changes to the participle morphemes, see 
our discussion of the present participle. 
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Paradigm: Second aorist active participle. The active participle mor- 
pheme is vt, which looks like ovt with the connecting vowel. In the 
feminine the vt has been replaced by ovoa. 


3 d 3 

masc fem neuter 
nom sv BoAwv Barovoe Barov 
gen sg Barovtoc Barovons Barovtoc 
dat s¢ BaArovtt Barovon BaArovtt 
acc sg BaArovto. Barovoav BoArov 
nom pl Rarovtec BoArAoboar Barovta 
gen pl Borovtwv BarAovowv Barovtwy 
dat pl Barovot(v) BaAOVvOaIC Barovor(v) 
acc pl Barovtac Barovoas Badovta. 









ee 


Paradigm: Second aorist middle participle. The middle participle 
morpheme is pwevo/n, which looks like opevo/n with the connecting 
vowel. 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 


acc sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


Z 


MaSsC 


YEVOLLEVOG 
YEVOLEVOD 
YEVOLLEV®) 

YEVOLLEVOV 


YEVOLLEVOL 

YEVOLEVWV 
YEVOLLEVOIG 
YEVOLLEVOUG 


I 
fem 


YEVOLEVT] 
YEVOLLEVT]G 
YEVOLLEVT] 
YEVOLLEVT|V 


VEVOLEVOLL 
YEVOLEVWV 
YVEVOLEVOLLG 
VEVOLLEVOLG 


2 


neuter 


YEVOLLEVOV 
VEVOUEVOU 
VEVOLE VW) 
YEVOLEVOV 


VEVOLLEVO. 
VEVOLLEVWV 
YEVOLLEVOLC 
VEVOLEVO. 


ee ee 
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28.13. Paradigm: Second aorist passive participle. Of the verbs that occur 
fifty times or more in the New Testament, none have second aorist 
passive participles. But here is the paradigm for the sake of complete- 
ness. The passive participle morpheme is vt. The tense formative (n) 
shortens to epsilon (¢), and the participle then looks like evt. In the 
feminine the vt has been replaced by toa 

3 1 3 

MASc fem neuter 
nom sg yoabetc” YPAhEloa ypadev? 
gen sg YPOHEVTOG YPAhELONS YPOWEVTOG 
dat sg YPadEVTL YpadhEeion YOOHEVTL 
ACC 8g YPOmevta ypahEetoav YPahevV 
nom pl YPOLMEVTES YPAhELOAL Ypahevto. 
gen pl YPOGEVTWY YPAHELOWV YPAHEVTWV 
dat pl YpahErtou(v) YPAHELCALIG ypadetor(v) 
acc pl YOQAHEVTAC ypadEeloac YPAdEVTE 

Tse 
Because in the aorist the middle and passive are distinct forms, there 
should be no confusion between present and second aorist passive 
participles. 
Odds n’ Ends 

28.14 By way of reminder. The following rules hold true whether the parti- 
ciple is present or aorist. 

e The feminine participle always uses first declension endings 
(ADOVOG, AVOOLEVT)). 

e When the masculine and neuter participles are active, they are 
third declension (Avwv, AvOVv). 

¢ When the masculine and neuter participles are present middle or 
passive, or aorist middle, they are second declension (AvouEvos, 

9 


The case ending is sigma, the vt drops out because of the sigma (rule #7), and the 


epsilon lengthens to compensate for the loss (rule #8; *€ + vt + ¢ > €¢ » Etc). 


10 No case ending is used, and the tau drops off because it cannot end a word (rule #8). 
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AVOWEVOV; AVOHMEVOG, AVOOUEVOV), and when they are aorist passive 
they use third declension (Av@etc, AvOEv). 


28.15 Here is a list of the verbs that could give you some trouble in their 
unaugmented aorist stems. Be sure to note the differences between 
yivouat (*yev) and yiwwoKw (*yvo). 


present aorist 
ayw > O&YWV Nyayov » OyYAYWV 
apa » Qipwy r1pa. » GALS 
Opaw »  ODWV E150V »  16wv 
EPYOUOL »  EDYOWEVOS NABov »  EAOWV 
EVPLOKW »  EDPLOKWV Evpov » EvpWV 
EXW » EXWV EOXOV » — (oxov)!! 
GeAw » BEAWV noeAnou + GednNoac 
NEYW » REeywv ELMOV » ETO 
Summary 


1. The aorist participle is formed from the unaugmented aorist tense stem 
and indicates an undefined action. For the time being, use “after” in your 
translation if it fits the context. 


2. Master Participle Chart 


tense/voice case endings 


all active (aorist passive) 





all middle/ passive (all middle) 


tense & | redup | stem iy. morpheme | nom. plural | six memory forms 

voice CU. Ce 

present present vt / ovoa | AEYOVTES WV, OVOG, OV 

active OVTOG, OVOTIC, OVTOG 
present present uevo/T AEYOWEVOL | OLEVOG, OLEVT, OLEVOV 
mid/pas OWEVOD, OLEVTIC, OUEVOU 






4 The aorist participle of yw does not occur in the New Testament. 
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tf 
C.U 


tense& | redup | stem morpheme | nom. plural | six memory forms 
voice & C.e. 

1 aorist aorist vt / 0 AvVoavtTEs | OAS, DACA, CAV 

active active OAVTOS, OMOTC, OAVTOSG 
1 aorist aorist weve /n AVOGWEVOL | OOMEVOG ... 

middle active 





1 aorist aorist Be | VT AvGevtec | Gets, e100, BEV 
passive passive Bevtoc, Ge1ons, Bevtoc 


2 aorist aorist VT BoArovtes | wv... 

active active 

2 aorist aorist uevo/T YEVOWEVOL | OLEVOC ... 

middle active 
2 aorist aorist € Vt YPQEVTES | E1C, E100, EV 
passive passive EVTOG, ELOT|G, EVTOG 





Vocabulary 
conacouat I greet, salute (59; *axonad) 
(nonatouny), -, NOTACALNY, -, -, - 

YPOOMUOTEVG, -EWS, O scribe (63; *ypoypotef) ! 

épn} He/she/it was saying; he/she/it said 

LEPOV, -OV, TO temple (71; * tepo)'* 

Kpocw Icry out, call out (56; *«pary) > 

(Expatov), Kpaéw, Expagcoa,, KEKPOYEG, -, - 

ovyl not (54, adverb) 

TOLSLOV, -OV, TO child, infant (52; *no1810)!° 

12 Grammar is from the Greek ypouwwatixy, meaning characteristic of writing (ypoppoa). 

13° Third person singular of pnut; it can be either imperfect active or second aorist 
active. This one form occurs forty-three times in the New Testament. We have 
included it as a vocabulary word because it is difficult for a first year student to rec- 
ognize. It is not included in the vocabulary count. 

14 Hieroglyphics is Egyptian writing, from the cognate iepoc (“sacred,” “holy”) and 
yAvobw (“to carve, note down [on tablets]”). 

' This is one of the very few aCw verbs whose stem does not actually end in a dental; 
cf. v-2a(2) in MBG. 

16 


A child is one who learns, who needs to be taught. Paideutics (nodevtiKOc) and ped- 
agogy are the art of teaching. The combining form pedo is also common, as in 
pedobaptism. 
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OTEIPW ITsow (52, *onep) 
-, EONELPG, -, EOTAPLLCLL, - 
Total word aout in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 290 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 407 
Number of word occurrences to date: 107,523 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 77.82% 
Advanced Information 
28.16 Relative time. Whereas the present participle indicates an action 


28.17 


occurring at the same time as the main verb, the aorist participle gen- 
erally indicates an action occurring before the time of the main verb. 
There are, however, many exceptions to this general rule. (That is why 
it is only a general rule.) For example, many aorist participles indicate 
an action occurring at the same time as the main verb. 


It is especially difficult to indicate relative time for the aorist participle 
using the -ing form of the verb. Using “after” instead of “while” when 
appropriate does help. It will also help to follow the advice in the 
Advanced Information section in the previous chapter. 


The following chart shows the relationship among main verbs, 
present participles, and aorist participles. If you are confused with the 
names of the English tenses, the appropriate helping verbs are listed 
below their names. See the Appendix for a further discussion of 
English tenses (page 353). 


main verb _ present participle aorist participle 
Future “While” + future continuous “After” + present 
will be eating eating 
Present “While” + present continuous “After” + simple past 
is eating eating 
Imperfect “While” + past continuous “After” + past perfect 
was eating had eaten 
Aorist “While” + past continuous “After” + past perfect 
was eating had eaten 
Perfect “While” + perfect continuous “After” + past perfect 


have been eating had eaten 


28.18 
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Future participle. The future participle is used to describe what is 


“purposed, intended, or expected” in the future (Smyth, §2044). The 
future participle occurs thirteen times in the New Testament. The 
forms are obvious, and we felt they did not require specific comment. 
Here they are. 


Matt. 27:49 


Luke 22:49 


John 6:64 


Acts 8:27 


Acts 20:22 


Acts 22:5 


Acts 24:11 


Acts 24:17 


Rom 8:34 
1 Corpi5:37 


Heb 3:5 


Heb 13:17 


1 Pet 3:13 


ot d5€ AoiTot EXeyov, “Adec Wwuev ei Epxetar HAiac owowv 
QUTOV. 

Wovtes SE Ol REPL AVTOV TO EGOMEVOV EITaV, Kuple, et 
TOTOHEOLEV EV LOXAIPT; 


GAN’ ELOLV e§ DLV ‘TLVEG 01 OV TLOTEDOVOLV. TSEL yop eg apxmic 
0 Inoovs TWEG ELOLV OL LT] TMLOTEVOVTEG KOI TIC EOTLV O 
TAPASWOWV O.UTOV. 


KOL AVvAOTAC ETOpEvON’ KOL 1500 avnp AlBloy EvVOD XG 
/ / , ’ ¢ en 5 5 ¥ 
dvvaotns Kavéakncs BaoiAtoons AWLonmwv, 0¢ NV ENL TAONG 
THC yatns AdTISG, Oc EANAVLGEr RPOOKVVTOWV E1¢ TepovoaAnL, 
KOL vov ov SedSeuevoc EYW TW NVEVUATL MOPEVOLAL 1G 

TepovoaAnt, TH EV KUTT OVVAVTNOOVTE 101 LT] EL5W6, 

WS KOLO OLP{LEPEUG LOLPTUPEL LOL KQL TOV TO TpEoBUTEPLOV" 

TOP WV Ka EMOTOALS SeEOUWEvoc TOG TOUS adEhpoug E1C 

AowacKkov emopevounvy G&wv Kal TODS EKEIOE OVTAC 

dedeuevous cic TepovoaAny iva tiuwpn8aovv. 

SUVALEVOY GOV ENLYVOVAL OTL OV MAELOVS ELOLV LOL TNLEPAL 
re 5 » © 5 , , . 5 , 

SWSEKA AD No avEeBNV TPOOKVVT|OWV E1¢ IEepovoaANL, 

5U Etav 5€ MAELOVUWV EXENLODDVASG NOINOWV E1C¢ TO EBVOS LOD 

ROPEYEVOLNV KQL TpOGhopac, 

TIC 0 KATAKPIVOV; Xpiotos [Inoovs] 0 anobavwv, 

KQL O ORELPEIC, OD TO OWL TO YEVNOOLEVOV OTEIPELG HAAG 

YULVOV KOKKOV El TOXOL OLTOD 7] TLVOG TV AOLTOV’ 

Kat Mwvonc Lev RlotOS EV OAW TO O1KW ADVTOD WS BEPATWV 

ELS LOPTUPLOV TV AGANANGOLEVWV, 

Tlet@eo8e TOIS NYOVUEVOIC DUMV KO VIELKETE, HVTOL Yap 

CYPVTAVOVGLY VIEP TOV WYWV DUMV WS AOYOV AMOSM@OOVTEC, 


1VO LETH YAPAC TODTO NOWOIV KaL UN OTEvatovtTEc, 


OAVOLTEAES YAP VEIV TOTO. 


Kal tic 0 KAKWOWV VLG EGY TOD HyABOD CnAwWTaL yevnobeE; 


Chapter 29 


Adjectival Participles 


Exegetical Insight 


In Romans 1:3-4 it is imperative to see that the two attributive participles (tov 
yevouevonu, “who was,” and tov opiodevtos, “who was appointed”) modify the 
word “son” (viov) that appears at the beginning of verse 3. The two participial 
phrases communicate two complementary truths about the Son. First, “he was 
of the seed of David according to the flesh” (tod yevouevov Ek omepuatoc Aav1d 
KATA CapKa). Since Jesus was a descendant of David, he fulfilled the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies that a ruler would come from David's line (2 Sam 7:12-16; 
Isa 11:1-5, 10; Jer 23:5-6; 33:14-17; Ezek 34:23-24). 


In saying that Jesus was David's descendant “according to the flesh,” no criti- 
cism of his Davidic origin is implied. Nonetheless, the second attributive par- 
ticiple introduces something greater than being the fleshly descendant of 
David. The Son “was appointed to be the Son of God in power according to the 
Spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead” (tod opio8Eevtog viOd PEO Ev 
SUVOLEL KATH MVEVLA KYLWODVTG E& AVOOTAOEWS VEKPWV). 


The two stages of salvation history are present here. During his earthly life 
Jesus was the Messiah and the Son of David, but upon his resurrection he was 
appointed as the ruling and reigning Messiah. The title “Son of God” in verse 
4, then, refers to the messianic kingship of Jesus, not his deity. Paul is not sug- 
gesting that Jesus was adopted as God’s Son upon his resurrection. Remember 
that the phrase introduced with the attributive participle tov opio8evtog in 
verse 4 modifies the word “Son” (viov) in verse 3. The “Son” was appointed 
by God to be “the Son of God.” In other words, Jesus was already the Son 
before he was appointed to be the Son of God! The first usage (v. 3) of the word 
“Son,” then, refers to Jesus’ pre-existent divinity that he shared with the Father 
from all eternity. Jesus’ appointment as “the Son of God” (v. 4) refers to his 
installment as the messianic King at his resurrection. 


How great Jesus Christ is! He is the eternal Son of God who reigns with the 
Father from all eternity. But he also deserves our worship as the messianic 
King, the God-Man who was appointed as the Son of God in power when he 
was raised from the dead. 


Thomas R. Schreiner 
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Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


e an adjectival participle modifies a noun or pronoun, or it performs a 
function like a noun; 


e if an adjectival participle is functioning as an adjective, it is called an 
attributive participle and behaves like an adjective; 


e ifan adjectival participle is functioning as a noun, it is called a substantival 
participle and behaves like a noun. 


29.1 


29.2 


29.3 


29.4 


29.5 


English 


A participle is a verbal adjective. As such, it not only has verbal but 
also adjectival characteristics. In other words, a participle can do 
whatever an adjective can do. For example, it can modify anoun. “The 
man eating by the window is my Greek teacher.” In this example, the 
participle eating tells us something about the man. 


But a participle can do more than simply modify a noun. One of its 
most obvious other talents is to act like a noun. In other words, a par- 
ticiple can be used substantivally. “The living have hope.” In this 
example, the participle living is serving as a noun, specifically as the 
subject of the sentence. 


Greek 


Almost everything we have learned about participles so far applies 
here as well. The formation of the participle, its aspect, agreement 
with the word it modifies—all these apply to all participles. 


Because a participle is a verbal adjective, it can behave not only as an 
adverb (chapters 27-28) but also as an adjective. This is called the 
“adjectival” participle. Adjectival participles can be attributive or sub- 
stantive. 


Review of adjectival grammar. We need to start by reviewing adjecti- 
val grammar (chapter 9). Participles in this chapter are functioning as 
adjectives, and you need to see that grammatically there is very little 
new here. 


e Adjectives function in one of three ways: as an attributive, 
substantive, or predicate. 


Lae 


29.6 


29.7 


29.8 
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Part IV: Nonindicative Verb System 


¢ When an adjective functions attributively, it agrees with the word 
it modifies in case, number, and gender and is preceded by an 
article. 


0 M@yaBO>s ADYOS EOTIV ... 


e When an adjective functions substantivally, its case is determined 
by its function in the sentence. Its gender and number are 
determined by what it stands for. 


0 HyAG0s EOTLV ... 


If an adjective is substantival, there will not be a noun for it to 
modify. You will often have to include additional words in your 
translation depending on natural gender. 

7 ayadn 

“the good woman” 


Adjectival Participle 


The adjectival participle has two functions, attributive (if it functions 
as an adjective) and substantival (if it functions as a noun) 


te bt 


The key words “while,” “after,” and “because” apply only to adver- 
bial participles. They are not used with adjectival participles. 


Attributive. The attributive participle will modify some other noun or 
pronoun in the sentence, and will agree with that word in case, num- 
ber, and gender, just like an adjective. For the time being, it can be 
translated simply with the “ing” form. 


0 AVOPWTOS O AEYWV TH OYAD EOTLV 0 S15GOKAADS LOD. 
The man speaking to the crowd is my teacher. 


Substantival. Since an adjective can also function as a noun, so also 
can a participle. Remember: a participle is a verbal adjective, and any- 
thing an adjective can do a participle can do, usually better. 


O TH) OYAM AEYWV EOTLV O S1SGOKAADS LOD. 
The one who is speaking! to the crowd is my teacher. 


What will determine the case, number, and gender of a participle used 
substantivally? 


Correct! The case is determined by the function of the participle in the 
sentence (just like it does with a substantival adjective). In the exam- 
ple above, Xeywv is nominative because the participle is the subject of 
the sentence. Since an article is present, it will also give a clue. 


We will discuss why we added “one who is” in §29.9. 


29.9 


29.10 


Lio 


Its number and gender are determined by what or who the participle 
is representing. In this case, there is only one teacher (i.e., singular) 
and he is a man (i.e., masculine). 


Translation of the substantive participle. As is the case with a sub- 
stantival adjective, the translation of a substantival participle will 
often require the addition of extra words, such as the “one who is” in 
the previous example. Try translating without these words. 


0 AEYWV TH OYAW EOTLV O S1SGOKAAOS LOD. 
The speaking to the crowd is my teacher. 


Does not make much sense does it? This gets back to a point we made 
several chapters back. The translation of the Greek participle is often 
idiomatic. You must look at what the Greek means, and then figure 
out how to say the same thing in English. Going word for word will 
usually not work. 


Just as you do with substantival adjectives, use common sense in the 
words you add (like “one who is”). If the participle is singular you 
could use “one,” “he,” “she,” or perhaps “that” if it is neuter. If it is 
plural you could use “they” or perhaps “those.” Instead of “who” you 
might use “which,” especially if the concept described by the partici- 
ple is neuter. There is quite a bit of flexibility possible here, and the 
best way to figure out what words to use is to figure it out first in 
Greek and then switch to English. Additional rules would just confuse 
you now. 


What case, number, and gender would a participle be if the translation 
is as follows? 





Aspect of an adjectival participle. While the basic aspectual differ- 
ence between a continuous (present) and undefined (aorist) participle 
is still true, the significance of aspect is lessened in the attributive par- 
ticiple and is much weaker in the substantive participle. This means 
that in your translation you do not need to work as hard to bring the 
aspect into your translation. It is not as present in the adjectival parti- 
ciple to the same degree it is in the adverbial participle. 
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29.11 


29.12 
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Attributive or substantive? Since a participle can function either as an 
adjective or as a noun, how can you tell which is which? Again the 
answer is context. 


Take the example, 0 A€ywv TW OYAW EoTIV O bida0KaA0G LOV. How can 
you tell whether 0 Aeywv is adjectival or substantival? Simple. Try 
translating it as adjectival. You cannot because there is nothing for it 
to modify. Therefore it must be substantival. 


Adjectival or Adverbial 


Adverbial or adjectival? You will also notice that there is no differ- 
ence in form between the adverbial and adjectival participle. axovov- 
tec could be adjectival (attributive or substantival) or adverbial. How 
then do you know whether the participle is adjectival or adverbial? 


There are two clues to the answer to this question. 


e The first is whether or not the participle is preceded by the article. 
As a general rule, the adverbial participle is anarthrous while the 
adjectival participle is articular. To state it in reverse, if the participle 
is articular, it cannot be adverbial. If it is anarthrous, it probably is 
adverbial. 


The article will always agree with the participle in case, number, 
and gender.” 


0 AVOPWROSG O AEYWV TW OYAW EGTLIV O S1SGOKMADG LOV. 


e Context. If there are no article present, the other clue available to 
us is the context of the verse. Which makes more sense? Adverbial 
or adjectival? Trying to translate the participle one way, and then 
the other, will usually answer the question. 


Remember: if there is an article, the participle cannot be adverbial. If 
there is not an article, it probably is adverbial. 


You should expect this, since this is also true of an adjective. Sometimes a word or 


phrase will be inserted between the article and participle, as is the case with adjec- 
tives (e.g., 0 Tw OYAW AEYWV). 


yay 5) 


Summary 


Four different terms are important to know. 


1. 


Adverbial. An adverbial participle agrees with a noun or pronoun in the 
sentence, but the action described by the participle is directed toward the 
verb. It often uses the key words while or after, depending upon whether it 
is present or aorist. 


Adjectival. An adjectival participle modifies a noun or pronoun, or func- 
tions like a noun. 


a. Attributive. If an adjectival participle is attributing something to a 
noun or pronoun, it is called an attributive participle. For the time 
being, the simple “ing” form of the English verb is sufficient for trans- 
lation. The participle will agree in case, number, and gender with the 
word it is modifying. 


b. Substantival. If an adjectival participle is functioning as a noun, it is 


called a substantival participle. You will usually insert some extra 
words into your translation to make sense of this construction. Use 
those words that enable you to repeat in English the true significance 
of the participle in Greek. Its case is determined by its function, its 
gender and number by the word it is replacing. 


The following chart illustrates the process of translating participles. 


The Seven Questions to Ask of Any Participle You Meet 
1. What is the case, number, and gender of the participle, and why 
(i.e., what word is it modifying)? 


2. Is the action (or state of being) in the participle directed toward a 
verb (adverbial) or a noun (adjectival)? 


3. Ifitis adverbial, do you use “while” or “after”? 
4. If itis adjectival, is it attributive or substantival? 


5. What is the aspect of the participle? Continuous (present) or 
undefined (aorist)? 


6. What is the voice of the participle? 


7. What does the verb mean? 
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What word is the participle modifying, if any? 


2. Adverbial Adjectival 

Bs Pd oe 

4. Modifying Modifying Functioning 
(while /after) (who, which) (the one who) 

5. Aspect (present: continuous) 


(aorist: undefined) 


6. Voice (active; middle; passive) 


7. Meaning (definition of the word) 





Vocabulary 
SEYOUGL I take, receive (56; *dex) 
deEouat, cdeEauny, -, Sedeyuar, esexyOnv 
SOKEW I think, seem (62; *8ox)? 
(e60Kovv), 60Ew, €50EO, -, -, - 
EOO1W Leat (158; *éo61; *bay)* 


(NoB1ov), PA YOUAL, EMAYOV, -, -, - 


NEWT Isend (79, *neun) 
TEUWW, ETELYWO, -, -, EXELOOTNV 


bEpw I carry, bear, produce (66; *ep; *o1; *evey)? 
(Epepov), O1GW, TIVEYKG, EVNVOYG, EVTIVEYLAL, TIVEXONV 


3 Docetism was an early Christian heresy that taught Jesus only appeared to be 
human. Epsilon is added to form the present tense stem. 

4 Esophagus is formed from the second root, *cy. 

5 


Christopher (Xptotodep) means bearing Christ. See MBG for explanation of tense 
stems. 


Lie 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 295 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 421 
Number of word occurrences to date: 107,944 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 78.13% 


29.13 


29.14 


29.15 


Advanced Information 


Aspect and relative time. The present and aorist participles have a 
relative time significance regardless of whether they are adverbial or 
adjectival. However, keeping this significance in the translation of the 
adjectival participle requires a few more steps. 


Attributive. If the attributive participle is translated using a relative 
clause and a finite verb, it is possible to indicate more clearly the par- 
ticiple’s aspect and relative time. Choose the relative pronoun that 
makes the correct sense. 


0 AVOpwTOS O AEYWV TH OYAW EGTIV O S1SAOKAADG LOV. 
The man who is speaking to the crowd is my teacher. 


6 GVOpwWHOS O ELTUOV TH OYA EOTIV O S18KOKAAOS LOD 
The man who spoke to the crowd is my teacher. 


6 dvOpwnos 6 AEYOV TH OYAD Tv 6 S15h0KAA0S LOD. 
The man who was speaking to the crowd was my teacher. 


0 AVOPWTOS O ELTWV TH OYAW NV 0 S16Q0KAA0c LOD. 
The man who had spoken to the crowd was my teacher. 


Substantival. Because you already know how to use personal and rel- 
ative pronouns in the translation of the substantival participles, there 
is really nothing else to learn here, except that you should concentrate 
on using a verbal form that shows the correct relative time signifi- 
cance. 


Chapter 30 


Perfect Participles and Genitive Absolutes 


Exegetical Insight 


The perfect tense is often used to teach important theological truths, and it is 
often not possible to translate its full significance. The phrase ty yap yapitt €ote 
DEOWOUEVOL 51H TioTews, translated in the NIV as, “For it is by grace you have 
been saved, through faith—” (Eph 2:8a), does not reveal the full meaning of 
EOTE OLOWOLEVOL. 


The perfect passive participle ceowouevot is used in tandem with eote to form 
what is called a “periphrastic verb,” a construction intended to place special 
emphasis on the continuing results. Paul is using this construction to empha- 
size that the effects of salvation are an ongoing part of a believer’s life. What 
does this mean for contemporary Christian experience? 


It means that the starting and the finishing lines are not the same. Salvation is 
indeed a process. Salvation has a beginning, a middle, and an end — justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and glorification. This experience is wholly dynamic, not 
incrementally static. At this point, the well-traveled “lifeboat analogy” is help- 
ful. The unredeemed life is as if we were about to perish on a crippled ship 
threatening to sink as a result of sustaining irreparable damage in a menacing 
storm. Lifeboats arrive to rescue us and begin the perilous journey to the safety 
of the shore. Once in the saving vessel, however, the storm rages on. No one is 
quite sure when the storm may dissipate or when another may erupt on the 
way to safety. While we may experience smooth sailing for a time, we very 
well could be smothered with peril again. Reaching the safe confines of the 
shore is the ultimate goal. 


Making the exchange from a sinking to a saving vessel is the initiation of sal- 
vation, or justification; the voyage in the lifeboat is the working out of our sal- 
vation (see Phil 2:12), or sanctification; and reaching the shore is our final 
arrival in heaven. This is the consummation of salvation, or glorification. The 
aspect intended by eote ceowouevot covers the entire journey. This understand- 
ing can yield a better translation and application, “For by grace you are being 
saved, through faith.” 


Additionally, the participle is in the passive voice, telling us that there is an 
external agent, the grace of God, at work in the process as well. While Paul is 
adamant one cannot work “for” salvation, he is just as convinced one must 
work “out” salvation. The Christian knows as well as Paul about the daily 
struggle involved in living the Christian life. Salvation is not totally automatic; 
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serious effort is involved once it has begun. Struggling through the sanctifica- 
tion part of salvation, which is our post-conversion life, not only authenticates 
our relationship with Christ, it also drives us to grow deeper in our Christian 
experience. 


Paul Jackson 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


the perfect participle is formed from the perfect tense stem (including 


reduplication) and indicates a completed action with results continuing 
into the present (of the speaker, not the reader); 


e a genitive absolute is a participial construction in which a participle and 
noun/ pronoun in the genitive are not connected to any word in the rest of 
the sentence; 


* a periphrastic construction consists of a participle and a form of et, and 
is used in place of a finite verbal form; 


e there are other ways to translate adverbial participles. 


30.1 


30.2 


30.3 


30.4 


Greek 


Summary. This is the last participle you will learn. The perfect parti- 
ciple is formed on the perfect tense stem and carries the same signifi- 
cance that the perfect does in the indicative. It indicates a completed 
action that has consequences in the present. 


As is true in the indicative, so here the time is present from the stand- 
point of the speaker, not necessarily the reader. This error is made not 
infrequently. 


Translation. A general suggestion is to use “(after) having ...” and the 
past perfect form of the verb (e.g., “after having eaten”). The use of 
“after” is optional, depending upon context. 


Reduplication. The perfect participle is built on the perfect tense 
stem. The vocalic reduplication is retained, since it is not the same 
thing as the augment, indicating past time. 


Stem. If a verb has a first perfect indicative, it will use that first perfect 
stem in the formation of the perfect participle. There are only a few 
second perfect participles, and they are discussed in the Advanced 
Information section. 
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Perfect Participle 


30.5 Chart: First perfect active participle 


Reduplication + Perfect tense stem + 


Tense formative (k) + 


Participle morpheme + Case endings 


AEt+ADV+K +OT+EG » AEADKOTEC 





30.6 Paradigm: First perfect active participle. The active participle mor- 
pheme for the masculine and neuter is ot, which looks like kot when 
joined with the tense formative. In the feminine, the ot has been 
replaced by vic..! 









rs) 1 re) 

masc fem neut 
nom sg LedvKWS? NEXVKVIO LedvKoc? 
gen sg AEAVKOTOSG NEAVKVLAG ANEAVKOTOSG 
dat sg AEAVKOTL AEAVKVIO AEAVKOTL 
acc sg AEAVKOTO. NEAVKULAV AEAVKOG 
nom pl NEXVKOTEG AEAVLKVIAL AEAVKOTO. 
gen pl ANEXVKOTWV AEAVKVUWV NEAVKOTWV 
dat pl AEAVKOOL(V) AEAVKVIALIC AEXvKOOL(V) 
acc pl AEAVKOTAC AEAVKVLOG AEAVKOTO 

ee Ce 
For details see MBG, 891.5. 


The case ending is a sigma. The tau drops out (rule #7) and the omicron lengthens 


to omega in order to compensate for the loss (rule #5). kot, » Kog » KWws. 


lengthen. Kotc » Koc. 


The case ending is a sigma. The tau drops out (rule #7) but the omicron does not 
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30.7. Chart: First perfect middle/passive participle 


Reduplication + Perfect tense stem + 


Participle morpheme + Case endings 


Ae +X +pevo +t > AEAvUEVOL 





30.8 Paradigm: First perfect middle/passive participle. The middle/pas- 
sive participle morpheme is pevo/1, which, when joined with the con- 
necting vowel, looks like ouevo/7. 


2 1 2 

masc fem neut 
nom sg NEAVHEVOS NEXVUEVT] NEAVLEVOV 
gen sg AEAVUEVOD NEADMEVTC AEXVUEVOD 
dat sg NEAVUEVWD AEAVUEVT AEAVUEVYD 
acc sg LEAVE VOV NEADMEVTV NEXVULEVOV 
nom pl AEAVLEVOT ANEAVUEVAL NEAVUEVOL 
gen pl NEAVLEVOV NEAVLEVWV AEAVMEVWV 
dat pl NENVUEVOIC NEAVUEVOLLG NEAVUEVOIG 
acc pl NEXVUEVOUG NEAVUEVALC AEXVUEVE. 











ee 


As in the indicative, there is no tense formative and no connecting 
vowel. This should make identification easier.* 





Genitive Absolute 


30.9 The grammatical definition of an “absolute” construction is a con- 
struction that has no grammatical relationship to the rest of the sen- 
tence.” The primary example of an absolute construction in Greek is 
the genitive absolute. 


4 The accent will always be on the next to the last syllable, the “penult” (uév). 
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30.10 


30.11 


30.12 
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A genitive absolute is a noun or pronoun and a participle in the genitive 
that are not grammatically connected to the rest of the sentence.° In other 
words, there will be no word elsewhere in the sentence that the parti- 
cipial phrase modifies. 


Kai ev0vug €t1 avtov Aadobvtos napayivetat lovédac (Mark 14:43). 
And immediately, while he is still speaking, Judas comes. 


Helpful hints 


e Notice how avtov functions as the “subject” of the participle. The 
genitive absolute is often used when the noun or pronoun doing 
the action of the participle is different from the subject of the 
sentence. 


e It is also possible for the participle to have modifiers, such as a 
direct object, adverb, etc. 


e The genitive absolute tends to occur at the beginning of a sentence 
in narrative material. 


Translation. The translation of the genitive absolute is idiomatic. You 
cannot translate word for word. See what it says in Greek, and then 
say the same basic thing in English, trying to emphasize the aspect of 
the participle. If you use an absolute construction in your translation, 
your English will actually be poor English, but for the time being this 
is Okay. 


These guidelines provide a starting point for translation. 


1. Most genitive absolutes in the New Testament are temporal, and 
you will translate the genitive absolute as a temporal clause. Use 
“while” if the participle is present and “after” if the participle is 

sue 7 
aorist. 


AANOVVTOG .... 
While speaking .... 


NAATIOOVTOG .... 
After speaking .... 


“Absolute” means “separated.” It comes from the Latin “absolutus,” which means 


“loosed.” In English we have a similar construction called the “nominative abso- 
lute.” It is a noun or pronoun with a participle that is not grammatically linked to 
the sentence. “Weather permitting, we will eat soon.” 


It is possible not to have the noun or pronoun, but this is unusual (see BI-D 8423.6). 


If one is not present, you may assume it in your translation. 


If you are translating with relative time as discussed in the Advanced Information 


sections in previous chapters, maintain the notion of relative time in connection 
with the main verb. 
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30.13 


30.14 


hs 


2. If there is a “subject” in the genitive, use it and the finite form of 
the verb. 


GLKOVOVTOS OVTOD .... 
While he heard .... 


CLKOVOUVTOS AVTOD .... 
After he heard .... 


In the following examples, differentiate among the regular participles 
and the genitive absolutes. Parse each participle. 


AEYOVTES TAVTE O1 ULAONTAL ATTAGOv .... 


AEVOVTIWV NPOHHTWV THVT Ol LAONTAL AATAVOV .... 


ELMOVTES TAVTO, O1 LOONTAL AATTHAVOV .... 


ELNOVIWV TPOHNTWV TAVTA OL HAOHTAL AANAPOV .... 


S15aYHEVTES DIO TOD KUPLOD EENABOV E1c THY EMNLOV ot SOVAOL. 


S1SAaYGEVTWV TMPOHNTWV DO TOD KUPLOV EETABOV ELC THV EPNLOV Ot 
dSovAo. 


Periphrastic Constructions 


One of the basic differences we have seen between English and Greek 
is that the different Greek tenses do not use helping verbs. English 
uses “will” to make a verb future and “be” to make it passive. Greek 
just uses different tense formatives, etc. 


There is one situation, however, when Greek uses eit and a participle 
together to state a single idea, and this is called a periphrastic con- 
struction.® Originally a periphrastic construction was used to empha- 
size the continuous force of the participle (which is why the aorist 
participle never occurs in this construction). However, by the time of 
Koine Greek, this emphasis is often lost. In fact, Koine Greek normally 
uses a periphrastic construction for the third person plural, perfect 
middle/passive. 


Translate the periphrastic construction just as you would the regular 
formation of the tense; perhaps the continuous idea will be empha- 
sized, but that is up to the context and not the verbal form (see Exeget- 
ical Insight). 


"Periphrastic’ means a "round about" way of saying something, from mepi and 


panos. 
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Here are all the different forms a periphrastic construction can take. 
The form of ett and the participle can be separated by several words. 


periphrastic tense construction 


Present present of ett present participle 


Imperfect imperfect of ett present participle 


Future future of elut present participle 


Perfect present of eit perfect participle 


Pluperfect imperfect of eit perfect participle 


Future perfect future of et perfect participle 





30.15 


(For a discussion of the pluperfect tense, see Advanced Information in 
chapter 25.) 


Alternate Translations for Adverbial Participles 


So far we have learned a few ways to translate adverbial participles — 
present with “while,” aorist with “after,” and “because.” This is an 
excellent way to start, but there are participles that cannot be trans- 
lated very well this way. As you become more familiar with partici- 
ples, other ways of translating the participle will become possible. 
Following are four more possibilities with their technical names. 


Instrumental participle. Adverbial participles can indicate the 
means by which an action occurred. You may use the key word 
“by.” 

KOTLWLEV EPYACOLEVOL TAIC 1S1a1C YEPOLV. 

We toil by working with our hands. 
As a regular verb. In certain constructions where a participle 


accompanies a verb, the participle is best translated as a finite 
verb. 


6 Se Inoodc cmoKpiOElc Elev .... 
But Jesus answered (and) said .... 


Concessive participle. Some participles state a concessive idea and 
the key word is “though.” (&uaptavw means “J sin.”) 
CLUALPTAVOVTA Yap 0 GEOG KYATE UE. 
For though (I am) a sinner, God loves me.” 
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Summary 


1. The perfect participle indicates a completed action with results continuing 
into the present (of the speaker). 


2. The perfect active participle is formed from the perfect active tense stem 
(including reduplication) with ot/ via. 


3. The perfect middle/passive participle is formed from the perfect middle/ 
passive tense stem (including reduplication) with pevo/n. 


4. A genitive absolute is a participial construction in which the participle in 
the genitive is unconnected to the main part of the sentence. It usually 
includes a noun or pronoun in the genitive that acts as the “subject” of the 
participle, and it can have modifiers. Translate the genitive absolute as a 
temporal clause using “while” and “after” unless the context does not 
allow it. 


5. Aperiphrastic construction consists of a participle and a form of etut that 
are used instead of a finite verbal form. It was originally designed to 
emphasize the continuous aspect of an action, but this cannot be assumed 
in Koine Greek. It is normally used in place of a third person plural perfect 
middle/passive. 


6. An adverbial participle can indicate means or concession, and sometimes 
is best translated as a finite verb. 


Summary of the Greek Participle 


1. If the participle is used adverbially, its form will agree with the noun or 
pronoun that is doing the action of the participle. 


2. If the participle is used as an attributive adjective, then it will agree with 
the word it modifies in case, number, and gender, just like any adjective. 
(Remember, the participle is a verbal adjective.) 


4. Ifthe participle is used as a substantive, then its case is determined by its 
function in the sentence. Its number and gender are determined by the 
word to which it is referring (like a substantival adjective). You will most 
likely add words in your translation based on natural gender. 


5. Because the participle does not indicate absolute time, the aorist participle 
will unaugment. The perfect participle does not lose its vocalic reduplica- 
tion. 
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6. The Master Participle Chart is now complete. 


morpheme tense/voice case endings 
VT 


all active (aorist passive) 


















perfect active 


OT 
all middle/ passive (all middle) 


tense& | redup | stem Ey. morpheme {| nom. plural | stx memory forms 

vOICe C0: & C.e. 

present present vt / ovoa | AEyovtEes WV, OVO, OV 

active OVTOC, OVONG, OVTOS 
present present evo /n AEyOWEVOL | OLEVOS, OLEVT], OLEVOV 
mid/pas OUEVOU, OLEVTS, OLEVOU 
1 aorist aorist vt / 00 AVOAVTES | OAC, AOA, CAV 

active active OAVTOC, OATS, OAVTOS 
1 aorist aorist evo /n AVOGMEVOL | OOLEVOG ... 

muddle active 

1 aorist aorist Oe VT AvGEVtEC | Ger¢, Beto, Bev 
passive passive Bevtoc, BE1ons, BEVTOS 


2 aorist aorist VT Barovtes | wv... 
active active 
2 aorist aorist weve /N YEVOUEVOL | OLLEVOG ... 
middle active 
2 aorist aorist € VT YPQHEVTES | ELC, ELOO, EV 
passive passive EVTOG, E1ONC, EVTOG 
perfect AE perfect | « OT AEAvKOTES | KWC, KLIO, KOS 
active active KOTOG, KVIOC, KOTOS 
verfect AE perfect uevo/ 7 AEAVLEVOL | LEVOG ... 
mid/pas ania 
pas 
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Vocabulary 
LLNd€e but not, nor, not even (56) 
TMPEORUTEPOG, OL, OV elder (66; *npeoButepo / a)? 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 27 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 2 
Number of word occurrences to date: 108,066 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 78.22% 
Advanced Information 
30.16 Second perfect participles. There are six verbs (excluding compound 
forms) that have second perfects. Instead of memorizing paradigms, 
it is easier to see the forms and know them well enough to recognize 
them. They are all quite regular. 
Their forms are identical to the first perfect except that the tense for- 
mative is « and not ka. Since the middle/passive does not use a tense 
formative, there can be no second perfect middle/passives. 
If the form occurs only once, we will list the inflected form and refer- 
ence. If a form occurs more than once, we will list the nominative and 
genitive singular masculine forms, and the number of times all related 
forms occur. 
lexical form participle reference or number of occurrences 
aKODW OKTKOOTAC John 18:21 
OLVOLYW O.VEWYOTO John 1:51 
YIVOLLOL YEYOVWC, -OTOC 14 
EPYOLOA EANAVOWG, -OTOC 4 
AOUBAVW ELANWE Matt 25:24 
TELOW TMEMOLWWC, -OTOC 9 
eidwc is actually a perfect participle of 0150 even though it carries a 
present meaning. It occurs 51 times in the New Testament, 23 times as 
c16ws and 23 times as ¢160T¢E6. 
9 


The word can be used adjectivally to describe an older person, or as a noun to 


describe an official in the church. 


Chapter 31 


Subjunctive Mood 


Exegetical Insight 


When we listen to someone we care about and respect deeply, we listen for 
more than the surface meaning. The content is important, but we are keen to 
catch also the attitude of the speaker, what his words imply about our relation- 
ship with him, what is most significant to him, what he emphasizes as he 
speaks, and so forth. When we study the New Testament we can look for such 
elements of meaning as well. 


This chapter describes a fascinating combination used by the Greek language 
to show emphasis: it is the use of the two negatives ov un with a subjunctive 
verb to indicate a strong negation about the future. The speaker uses the sub- 
junctive verb to suggest a future possibility, but in the same phrase he emphat- 
ically denies (by means of the double negative) that such could ever happen. 
This linguistic combination occurs about eighty-five times in the New Testa- 
ment, often in significant promises or reassurances about the future. 


In Jesus’ description of himself as the Good Shepherd in John 10, he gives one 
of the most treasured of these promises: “My sheep listen to my voice; 1 know 
them, and they follow me. I give them eternal life, and they shall never perish 
[od un GnoAWVTaI]” (10:27-28a NIV). It would have been enough to have ov 
with a future indicative verb here, but Jesus is more emphatic. The subjunctive 
combination strongly denies even the possibility that any of Jesus’ sheep 
would perish: “they will certainly not perish,” “they will by no means perish,” 
is the sense of Jesus’ assertion. This is reinforced by the addition of the phrase 
E1¢ TOV alwva, “forever.” Jesus’ emphatic promise is the bedrock of assurance 
and godly motivation for every one of his sheep! 


Buist M. Fanning 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


e the subjunctive mood is used when a verb expresses a possibility, prob- 
ability, exhortation, or axiomatic concept; 


e a verb in the subjunctive has no time significance; its only significance is 
one of aspect; 
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e the present subjunctive is built on the present tense stem and indicates a 
continuous action; 


e the aorist subjunctive is built on the unaugmented aorist tense stem and 
indicates an undefined action; 


e the sign of the subjunctive is the lengthened connecting vowel (e.g., Avw- 
uev). [he endings are exactly the same in the aorist as in the present. 


31.1 


31.2 


31.3 


31.4 


English 


So far we have studied only the indicative mood. If a verb is making 
a statement or asking a factual question, the verb is in the indicative. 
As it is normally stated, the indicative is the mood of reality. It states 
what is. 


The book is red. 


I want to learn Greek. 
Why was Hebrew so hard? 


The subjunctive does not describe what is, but what may (or might) 
be. In other words, it is the mood not of reality but of possibility (or 
probability). There may be a subtle distinction between “may” and 
“might,” but for our purposes they can be viewed as identical.' 


I may learn Hebrew. 
I might have learned Greek if I had studied regularly. 


A quite common use of the subjunctive in English is in an “if” clause. 
If I were a rich man, I would hire a Greek tutor. 


If in fact the speaker were rich, he would not have used the subjunc- 
tive “were” but the indicative form: “I am rich and therefore I will hire 
a tutor.” This would be a statement of fact, the mood being one of real- 
ity. However, if he were not rich, the speaker would use the subjunc- 
tive form “were”: “If I were rich ....”” 


Because the action described by a verb in the subjunctive is unful- 
filled, it often refers to a future event. 


The technical distinction is that if the main verb is a present or future tense, you use 


“may;” if the main verb is a past tense, you use “might.” 


“Were” is perhaps not the best example since it can be used both as an indicative 


and as a subjunctive, but it is the most common English subjunctive. “If I were rich” 
is correct English grammar, regardless of current usage. 
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31.5 


31.6 


31.7 


s. 
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Greek 


The basic definition of the subjunctive and indicative moods in Greek 
is similar to English. There are, however, several significant differ- 
ences. 


Aspect. A Greek verb has time significance only in the indicative. The 
only significance that a verb in the subjunctive has is one of aspect. 
This is the same as with the participle. 


A verb in the present subjunctive indicates a continuous action; a verb 
in the aorist subjunctive indicates an undefined action. There is no 
concept of absolute past or present time in the subjunctive. Most 
grammars call the subjunctive formed from the present tense stem the 
“present subjunctive,” and the subjunctive formed from the aorist 
tense stem the “aorist subjunctive.” As is the case with participles, we 
urge you to adopt the terminology “continuous subjunctive” and 
“undefined subjunctive,” because their true significance is aspect and 
not time. 


It is difficult to bring out the aspect in translation. One way is to use 
the key word “continue” with the present subjunctive. If you cannot 
translate this way, be sure to emphasize the aspect in your teaching or 
preaching. 


There are only two tenses that form the subjunctive, the present and 
aorist.’ There is no future subjunctive. Because the aorist subjunctive 
is built on the unaugmented aorist tense stem, a first aorist subjunctive 
may look like a future (e.g., ayonnow). But remember, there is no 
future subjunctive. 


Form. The good news is that the subjunctive uses the same endings as 
the indicative. All forms of the subjunctive use primary endings. The 
subjunctive merely lengthens the connecting vowel to indicate that 
the verb is in the subjunctive. Omicron lengthens to omega (e.g., Avw- 
uev) and epsilon lengthens to eta (e.g., honte).4 


There actually are a few examples of the perfect subjunctive; see Advanced Infor- 


mation. 


4 


ovoi(v) goes to wot(v) and 7 stays as Nn. 


ZO 


31.8 Chart: Present (continuous) subjunctive. The present subjunctive 
uses the present tense stem of the verb but lengthens the connecting 
vowel. Avouev in the indicative becomes Avmpev in the subjunctive. 


Present tense stem + 
Lengthened connecting vowel (w/n) + 


Primary personal endings 


active: AU +W +WEV > ADWLLEV 


middle/passive: Xv + w + pe8a » AVWLEIA 





31.9 Paradigm: Paradigm: Present subjunctive. We have included the 
active subjunctive of ett. It has no passive. For the forms of contract 
verbs in the subjunctive, see the Appendix (page 371). 


subjunctive (equ) indicative 
active 
1 sg Avw wD Avw 
2 sg AvNS nc AVEIC 
3 sg AvT 1. AVEL 
1 pl AVWEV (DEV AVOLEV 
2 pl MONTE rte AVETE 
3 pl Avwor(v) wo1(v) AvOvOL(V) 
middle/passive 
1 sg AVWLAL VOLO 
2 sg AvT Av 
3 sg UNTO NVETOLL 
1 pl Avwpeda. AvouEso. 
2 pl AvTNOVE AvEoE 
3 pl AVWVTOL AVOVTOA 


Notice that the endings are all regular, and that the present and aorist 
use the same endings. You do not have to memorize any new endings 
— just one rule. Notice also that the ending y occurs in third singular 


active and second singular middle/ passive. 


5 


Do not confuse this form with similar words; see the Appendix. 
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31.10 Chart: Aorist (undefined) subjunctive 


31.11 


LUnaugmented aorist tense stem + (Tense formative + ) 


Lengthened connecting vowel + Primary personal endings 


first aorist: Av +o+W + pLEV >» AVOWLEV 


second aorist: AGB +w + pwev > AaBwuev 





Because the subjunctive does not indicate absolute past time, the aug- 
ment must be removed, just as in the aorist participle. 


The aorist subjunctive uses the aorist tense stem of the verb. If it is a 
first aorist stem, you will see the tense formative. If it is a second aorist 
stem, then it will be different from its present tense stem form. This is 
one of the main clues helping you to identify the subjunctive. 


Just as the aorist passive indicative uses active endings, so also the 
aorist passive subjunctive uses active endings. The aorist subjunctive 


uses exactly the same personal endings as the present subjunctive. 


Paradigm: Aorist subjunctive 


subjunctive indicative 
Ist aorist 2nd aorist 1st aorist 2nd aorist 

active 

1 sg vow Aapw EXVOG. EXaBov 

2 sg AvOT|S AaBNS EXVOAC ELOBEG 

3 sg Avon Aap EXvGE(V) EXaPE(v) 

1 pl AVOWLEV AGBwwev EAVOALEV ELOBOLEV 

2 pl AvonNtE AaPntE EAVOATE EMOBETE 

3 pl Avowo(v) AaBwor(v) EAVOOV EXo.Bov 
middle 

1 sg AVOWLOL VEVWLOL EXVOOUNV EYEVOLTV 

2 sg Avon yEvy EXVOW EYEVOU 

3 sg AVONTAL YEVTOL EXVOATO EYEVETO 

1 pl Avowueba  yevaueda. edkvonucba eyevoueda 

2 pl Avonode yevnove EAvOAGVE evyeveode 

3 pl AVGWVTAL VEVWVTOLL EXVOAVTO EYEVOVTO 


31.12 
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passive 
1 sg AvOw youd EXvOTV EYPQOTV 
28g vO YPaoTS EXvONG eypans 
3 sg Aven YOadn EAvON Eypagn 
1 pl AvOM LEV YPAPLEV EXvOnuEv EYPAONLEV 
2 pl AvONTE ypadTte EXvONTE EYPAONTE 
3 pl AvEWOL(v) Ypapwor(v) EAvONOaV EYPAdNOaV 


Remember: there is no future subjunctive. It is easy to see an aorist 
subjunctive and think it is a future indicative or subjunctive. Also, do 
not confuse the lengthened connecting vowel of the subjunctive with 
the lengthened contract vowel in the indicative. 


Uses of the Subjunctive 


Different uses. The subjunctive has a wider variety of uses in Greek 
than in English. The idea of “probability” is only one. The first two 
occur in dependent clauses, the second two in independent clauses. 


Dependent Clauses 


31.13 


31.14 


1. iva and the subjunctive. iva is almost always followed by the sub- 
junctive and can indicate purpose. 


The phrases tvo. un and omw¢ un can be translated “lest” or some equiv- 
alent. They are idiomatic phrases. 


ENYOULOL MPVS TOV OLKOV IVA MPOGEDYWLAL. 
I am going to the house in order that I may pray. 


EPYOLEO MOOS TOV OLKOV 1VO LL] CLOPTAVOLEV. 
We are going to the house lest we sin. 


2. €av and the subjunctive. This combination occurs in a conditional 
statement. A conditional statement is an “If ... then ...” sentence. “If I 
were smart, | would have taken Hebrew.” The “if” clause is called the 
“protasis” and the “then” clause is called the “apodosis.” 


The issue of how to categorize and translate conditional sentences is 
debated. At this early time in your training, we cannot go into the 
debate in detail. In the exercises there are two types of conditional sen- 
tences, and we will discuss those here. In the Appendix there is a sum- 
mary of conditional sentences (page 341). 


Conditional sentences are classified by their form and are given the 
titles “first class,” “second class,” “third class,” and “fourth class.” 
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Third class conditional sentences always have a protasis introduced 
by eav and a verb in the subjunctive. The verb in the apodosis can be 
any tense or mood. There are two subdivisions of third class condi- 
tions. 


Future more probable. A future condition says that if something 
might happen, then something else will definitely happen. 


EXV ALAPTAVW, ETL O BEDS HYAMNOEL LE. 
If I might sin, God will still love me. 


Exegesis raises the important question here as to whether the protasis 
can be assumed to be true or not. The Bible has examples of future 
more probable conditions in which the protasis is likely to be true and 
others in which the protasis is hypothetical. As always, context is the 
key. 


Present general. A general condition is identical in form to the future 
more probable condition except that the verb in the apodosis must be 
in the present tense. 


Its meaning is slightly different from the future more probable. 
Instead of saying something about a specific event, about something 
that might happen, it is stating a general truth, an axiomatic truth. The 
subjunctive is appropriate because the truth of the statement is time- 
less. 


EXV OLOAPTAVW, ETL O BEDS HYOMA LE. 
If I sin, God still loves me. 


You will notice that this example is the same as the one above, except 
that “might” was not used in the translation of the protasis and 
“loves” is present tense. This illustrates a problem in conditional sen- 
tences. Apart from the tense of the verb in the apodosis, only context 
can tell you if the speaker is making a specific statement or stating a 
general truth. If you feel that this sentence is making a general state- 
ment, then “may” or “might” would be inappropriate because the 
truth of the “if” clause is not in question. 


Independent Clauses 


31.15 3. Hortatory subjunctive. The first person subjunctive, either sin- 


gular or plural, can be used as an exhortation. It will usually be plural 
and occur at the beginning of the sentence. Use “Let us” in your trans- 
lation. 


TPOGEVYWLEDE. 
Let us pray. 


29D) 


Just because a verb is first person subjunctive does not mean it is nec- 
essarily hortatory. Context will decide.® 


31.16 4. Deliberative subjunctive. When a person asks a question and the 
answer is uncertain, the verb in the question is put in the subjunctive. 


Ll] OVV HEPULvTONte AEyovtEs, TL HAyWUEV; T TL Miwuev; T° Th 
nepiparwpeda; (Matt 6:31)’ 


Therefore do not worry saying, “What should we eat?” or, “What 
should we drink?” or, “What should we wear?'” 


31.17 Clues. What then are the clues that a word is in the subjunctive? 


e If you see iva or eav, the following verb will probably be in the 
subjunctive. The same holds true for the following words, mostly 
forms combined with Gy, as is true of env. 


¢? 


¢ ota (OTE + Gv) whenever 
© Eav (€1 + Gv) if 

* 0¢ GV whoever 
e §omov Gv wherever 
e €wc until 

e EWC CV until 


* Lengthened connecting vowel (w/n) 


* No augment in the aorist. 


Signs of the Subjunctive 


1. Following iva, eav, and other words. 


2. No augment in the aorist. 


3. vo or av clause 





The Greek manuscripts of Rom 5:1 have an interesting difference. Some read E€ywyev 
and others read éyouev. Say the two forms outloud to hear how easily they could be 
confused. What is the difference in meaning, especially as you look at the overall 
argument of Romans? 


You may have noticed that un wepyvjonte states a prohibition. This is another use 
of the subjunctive and will be discussed in 833.15. 
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Odds and Ends 


31.18 Negation. The basic rule is that ov is used to negate a verb in the indic- 
ative while un is used to negate everything else, including the subjunc- 
tive. 


There is one specific construction using the subjunctive that needs to 
be stressed. The construction ov Ln followed by the aorist subjunctive 
is a strong negation of a future situation, stronger than simply saying 
ov.° The two negatives do not negate each other; they strengthen the 
construction to say “No!” more emphatically. See the Exegetical Insight 
for an example. 


31.19 Questions. There are three ways to ask a question. 
e No indication is given as to the answer expected by the speaker. 


Ov €1 0 Bactteds THOV lovdaiwv; (Matt 27:11) 
Are you the king of the Jews? 


e If the question begins with ov, the speaker expects an affirmative 
answer.” 


A1lSQ0KOA€, OV LEAEL O01 OTL ANOAAVLEBA; (Mark 4:38) 
Teacher, it is a concern to you that we are perishing, isn’t it? 


The disciples were expecting Jesus to answer, “Yes, it is a 
concern.” 


¢ If the question begins with yin, the speaker expects a negative 
answer. 


UT] NAVIES KMOOTOAOL; (1 Cor 12:29) 
All are not apostles, are they? 


Ask your teacher how you are to translate the latter two. Most trans- 
lations under-translate these types of questions and do not indicate 
the expected answer. But as you can see above, English can do the 


To emphasize to his disciples that they would see the truth of his definition of dis- 
cipleship in the kingdom of God, Jesus says: ’Auiv Aéyw div 6t1 etoiv tives woe THV 
EOTNKOTWV OLTIVES OV LT] YEVGWVTAL BDaVaTOL Ew AV ldworv THV Paolrelav ToD BeovD 
eknrvéviav ev duvaper. “Truly I say to you that there are some standing here who 
will most assuredly not taste death (ov un yevowvto1) until they see that the kingdom 
of God has come in power” (Mark 9:1). 


Just because a question has an ov does not mean it expects an affirmative answer. 
KQL EPYOVTGL KAL AEYOVOLV HVT, Aro TL OL LAONTAt Twovvov Kat ol UAONTAL THY Dapt- 
OAIWV vnOTEvOVvOLY, 01 SE GOL LABHTAL Ob vnotevoVvOL; (Mark 2:18). “And they come 
and say to him, ‘Why do the disciples of John and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, 
but your disciples do not fast?’” Here the ov immediately precedes the verb and 
negates it. But when ov is indicating the expected answer, that answer is “Yes.” 


20 / 


same thing the Greek is doing, even if it is a little burdensome sound- 


ing. 


Master Nonindicative Verb Chart 


31.20 As we did in the indicative, we will concentrate on learning this chart 
and how Greek puts the different moods together. 


Master Nonindicative Verb Chart 


Subjunctive 
Tense Aug/ Tense Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
Redup stem form. vowel — endings paradigm 
Present act pres w/n prim act ADW 
Present mid/pas pres w/n primmid/pas Avwuat 
1st aorist act aoract o(a) w/n  primact Avow 
1st aorist mid aoract o(a) w/n primmid/pas Avowpat 
1st aorist pas aorpas @(n) w/n  primact AvO9W 
2nd aorist act aor act w/7) prim act AaBw 
2nd aorist mid aor act w/) primmid/pas  yevwuat 
2nd aorist pas aor pas w/t prim act ypaodw 
Summary 


The subjunctive mood is used when a verb expresses a possibility, prob- 
ability, exhortation, or axiomatic concept. 


A verb in the subjunctive has no time significance. Its only significance is 
one of aspect. The subjunctive built on the present tense stem indicates a 
continuous action. The subjunctive built on the unaugmented aorist tense 
stem indicates an undefined action. 


The sign of the subjunctive is the lengthened connecting vowel. The end- 
ings are exactly the same in the aorist as in the present (primary endings) 


Expect to find a subjunctive verb following iva. and words formed with ay, 
such as eav. The subjunctive is also used in a hortatory comment (to which 
we add the helping phrase “Let us”) and in deliberative questions. 
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Vocabulary 

X.1806, -0v, 0 stone (59; *A100)!° 

TOLOVTOG, -AVTN, -OVTOV such, of sucha kind (57; *tovovto; *to1mvtn) 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 299 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 116 
Number of word occurrences to date: 108,182 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 78.3% 


Advanced Information 


31.21 Perfect subjunctive. The perfect subjunctive occurs only ten times in 
the New Testament. All ten are forms of oi6a. There are other exam- 
ples of the perfect subjunctive but they are all periphrastic.!’ It 
denotes an action as completed with results up to the time of the 


speaker. 

l sg EL6@ 1 Cor 13:2; 14:11 

2 se ELoTIG 1 inatGal5 

3 sg a 

1 pl ELOWUEV 1 Cor 2:12 

2 pl ELoTTE MitGio; MK 2:10; Lk $2408 ph 621 Jn.2:29; 5:13 
3 pl - 


10 Lithography is a printing method that originally used a flat stone but now uses 
metal. Lithomancy is divination using stone. 


Cf, Fanning, 396-7. 


Chapter 32 
Infinitive 


Exegetical Insight 


Infinitives often complete important ideas. No more important idea exists than 
the one Paul makes in 1 Corinthians 15:25. Here he says, “For it is necessary 
that he (Jesus) be reigning (BaotAeverv) until he (God) has put all things in sub- 
jection under his (Jesus’) feet.” Now a Greek infinitive contains tense, some- 
thing that is not clear in English infinitives. The tense in the case of this verse 
is a present tense, which describes a continuous action. So this present infini- 
tive explains what is necessary about what God is in the process of doing 
through Jesus. (Remember that tense highlights type of action.) So Paul 
stresses that Jesus is in the process of ruling until the job of subjecting every- 
thing under his feet is complete. The remark about subjection is an allusion to 
Psalm 110:1, one of the New Testament’s favorite Old Testament passages. 


This idea is important because some think only of Jesus’ rule as one antici- 
pated in the future. There will be a total manifestation of that authority one 
day as the rest of 1 Corinthians 15 makes clear, but the process has already 
started in the second Adam, the one who reverses the presence of sin in the 
world and does so in each one of us daily as an expression of his authority to 
redeem us from the curse of sin. May his rule be manifest in us! 


Darrell L. Bock 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 
e the Greek infinitive is a verbal noun. It is not declined; 


e all infinitive morphemes, except for the present active and second aorist 
active, end in a1; 


e the infinitive has no time significance, only aspect: continuous; undefined; 
perfected; 


e the infinitive does not have a subject, but there will often be a word in the 
accusative functioning as if it were the subject; 


e there are five main ways in which an infinitive is used. 
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English 


An infinitive is a verbal noun, much like the participle is a verbal 
adjective. It is most easily recognized as a verb preceded by the word 
“to.” “To study is my highest aspiration.” In this case, the infinitive to 
study is the subject of the sentence. “I began to sweat when I realized 
finals were three weeks away.” In this sentence, the infinitive to sweat 
is completing the action of the verb began. 


Greek 


The same is true of the infinitive in Greek, although here it is capable 
of somewhat wider use. 


e The infinitive is a verbal noun. 


e It is always indeclinable (which means it has no case), but is 
viewed as singular neuter. 


e When it is preceded by a definite article, the article is always 
neuter singular and its case is determined by the function of the 
infinitive. 

For example, if the infinitive is the subject, the article will be in the 


nominative (to BoAAerv). If the infinitive is the direct object, the 
article will be in the accusative (to BOAAEtv). 


e Aninfinitive can have a direct object and adverbial modifiers. “To 
study for a long time brings one into a state of ecstasy.” In this case, 
the prepositional phrase for a long time modifies the infinitive to 
study. 


An infinitive also has tense and voice, but this will be discussed below. 
The infinitive has no person and no number! 


Summary. Infinitives can occur in three tenses: present, aorist, perfect. 
As you might suspect, because the infinitive is outside the indicative 
mood, these forms do not differentiate time but only aspect. This 
nuance will usually be difficult to bring into English. 


“to continually study” 
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32.4 Chart: Infinitive 


present 1st aorist 2nd aorist perfect 


active ELV OX1 
middle E0001 oao8al 
passive EOOML ONVvat 





32.5 Paradigm: Infinitive 


present 1 aorist 2 aorist perfect 
active AVELV AVou AaBEtv NEAVKEVAL 
middle Avecbat Avoacbar AapEecbar AEAvVGBat 
passive AvEobar AvOT var ypadrvan AEAVGSAL 


e The present (“continuous”) infinitive is built on the present tense 
stem. 


e The aorist active/middle (“undefined”) infinitive is built on the 
aorist active/middle tense stem (without the augment). 


The aorist passive infinitive is built on the aorist passive tense stem 
(without the augment). 


e The perfect active (“completed”) infinitive is formed on the perfect 
active tense stem. 


The perfect middle/passive infinitive is formed on the perfect 
middle/passive tense stem. 


32.6 Hints. Note that all the infinitives, except the present and second 
aorist active, end in at. 


The aorist infinitive that is built on the second aorist stem looks just 
like the present except for the stem change (and the accent). 


Do not forget about the irregular contractions that occur with contract 
verbs in the present active infinitive. Alpha contracts form -Gv instead 
of the expected -qv (vikaetv > vikatv » vikav), while omicron contract 
verbs form odv instead of oiv (minpoet » KANpovv > TANpOdV).! 


The present infinitive of eit is eivat, “to be.” It has no aorist form. 


1 This is because ev is actually a contraction of eev. When you contract aeev and oeev, 


you end with av and ovv according to the usual rules. 
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Definitions. As you can see from the definitions below, it is difficult to 
bring the sense of the present infinitive into English. You can say 
something like, “to continue to loose,” but that is not very good 
English. 


present 1 aorist 2 aorist perfect 
active toloose to loose to receive to have loosed 
middle to loose to loose to receive to have thrown 
passive tobeloosed tobe loosed to be written to have been thrown 


If you want to differentiate the meaning of the middle from the active, 
you could say, “to loose for oneself.” 


Meaning of the Infinitive 


Aspect. As is the case in the participle and subjunctive, the infinitive 
has no time significance whatsoever. The only difference between the 
infinitives built on the different stems is their aspect. 


e The infinitive built on the present stem indicates a continuous 
action. 


e The infinitive built on the aorist stem indicates an undefined 
action. 


e The infinitive built on the perfect stem indicates a completed 
action with ongoing implications. 


Because of the limitations of English, it is usually impossible to carry 
these nuances into English. You will probably use the simple present 
form of the verb in your translation of all infinitives (e.g., “to see,” “to 
eat’’). 


To help enforce the significance of the aspect in your mind, you may 
at first want to use “continue” in your translation of the present infini- 
tive. BAemetv means “to continue to see,” while BAe yor means “to see.” 
You certainly would not want to use this technique when producing a 
finished translation, but for now it may be a good idea. But most 
importantly, in your studies and teaching you can always bring out 
the true significance of aspect. 


Subject. Because an infinitive is not a finite* verbal form, it technically 
cannot have a subject. However, there is often a noun in the accusative 


A “finite” verbal form is one that is limited, specifically by a subject. In the sentence 


“Tom reads books,” the verb reads is finite, limited. It does not apply to everyone, 
just the subject Tom. Similarly, an “infinitive” (the “in-” negates the following ele- 
ment of the word) is not limited by a subject; it is infinite, an infinitive. 
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that acts as if it were the subject of the infinitive. A parallel to this is 
the genitive absolute, where the noun or pronoun in the genitive acts 
as if it were the subject of the participle. 


If the infinitive has a direct object, it can sometimes become interesting 
to determine which word in the accusative is the “subject” and which 
is the direct object. Usually context will make it clear. As a general 
rule, the first accusative will be the “subject” and the second the direct 
object. BAenetv avtov avtnv would usually mean, “he (avtov) to see her 
(avtnv).” (BAenerv is an infinitive.) 


Two exceptions to this are the verbs e€eotvv (“it is lawful”) and ropay- 
yedAdw (“IT command”), which take a “subject” in the dative. Verbs that 
take their direct object in the dative will take the “subject” of their 
infinitive in the dative as well. 


Odds and Ends 


Negation. Because the infinitive is not the indicative mood, it is 
negated by un and not ov. 


Parsing. The necessary elements for parsing the infinitive are tense, 
voice, “infinitive,” lexical form, and inflected meaning. 


BAewou. Aorist active infinitive, from BAEnw, meaning “to see.” 


Deponent. If a verb is deponent in a certain tense, it will be deponent 
whether it is in the indicative, infinitive, or any other mood. The 
present deponent infinitive of €pyouc is Epyec0a, meaning “to come.” 


Translation 


1. Substantive. Because the infinitive is a verbal noun, it can perform 
any function that a substantive can. When used as a substantive, 
it will usually, but not always, be preceded by the definite article. 
Translate this construction using “to” and the verb. This is a common 
construction, and yet its translation can be quite idiomatic, so feel free 


not to go “word for word.” 
rob 5? a 
TO EGOLELV EOTLV AYABOV. 
To eat 1s good. 


Technically, this accusative is called an “accusative of reference.” If you were to 


read BAeneiv avtov, this would be translated “to see with reference to him.” avtov 
behaves as if it were the subject of the infinitive. 
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32.14 2. Complementary infinitive. A finite verb’s meaning may be incom- 


32.15 


plete apart from some additional information. An infinitive is often 
used to complete that meaning. Translate the infinitive using “to” and 
the verb. 


For example, det (“it is necessary”) requires an infinitive to complete 
its meaning: det eoOie (“It is necessary to eat.”). When an infinitive is 
used this way, it is called a “complementary infinitive,” because the 
meaning of the infinitive complements the meaning of the verb. 


The following five verbs will always be followed by a complementary 
infinitive. 

d€1 AUTNV EoOletv. 

It is necessary for her fo eat. 


EEEOTLV EGOIELV GUTH. 
It is lawful for him fo eat. 


WEAAW EOOIELV. 
Iam about fo eat. 


SVVALLAL EOOLELV. 
I am able to eat. 


CPYOUCL ECOLELV. 
I am beginning to eat. 


The complementary infinitive can be used with other verbs but less 
frequently (e.g., 8erw, “I wish”; kedevw, “I command”; odeidw, “1 


ought”). 


3. Articular infinitive and preposition. When the infinitive is pre- 
ceded by the article, it is called an “articular infinitive.” We have 
already seen how this infinitive can be used as a substantive. But 
when the articular infinitive is preceded by a preposition, there are 
specific rules of translation. These should be learned well because the 
construction is common. The preposition will always precede the 
infinitive, never follow. The case of the definite article is determined 
by the preposition. 


This is perhaps the most difficult use of the infinitive; it certainly is the 
most idiomatic. Any attempt to translate word for word must be aban- 
doned because we have no construction like it in English. You must 
look at the phrase in Greek, see what it means in Greek, and then say 
the same thing in English. You should make a separate vocabulary 
card for each of the following possibilities. 


Below are listed six common constructions, the two most common 
being eig and peta. We have listed the preposition, the case of the arti- 
cle, and the key word/phrase that you should associate with that 
preposition. 
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Result/purpose 
1. 81a (accusative) meaning because (indicating reason) 


510 T0 BAEMELV HDTOV 
Because he sees 


0 Incovs yapnoetar 610 to PAERELV AUTOV OTL NETIC HyaTMULEV 
QUTOV. 
Jesus will rejoice because he sees that we love him. 


2. €l¢ (accusative) meaning in order that (indicating purpose) 


El¢ TO BAETELV AUTOV 
In order that he sees 


KAOICW EV EKKATIOIO E1G TO AKOVELV LE TOV AOYOV TOD BEOd. 
I sit in church in order that I might hear the word of God. 


3. mpog (accusative) meaning in order that (indicating purpose) 


pos to BAETELV HUTOV 
In order that he sees 


KT|PVOGOLEV TOV EDAYYEALOV TPOG TO PAEWo DUG THY GANBELaV. 
We proclaim the gospel so that you may see the truth. 


Temporal 
4. mpo (genitive) meaning before (indicating time) 


po Tov BAEMEW ADTOV 
Before he sees 


0 Inoovs NYAKNOEV TLGS MPO TOD Yvva1 NGS ADTOV. 
Jesus loved us before we knew him. 


5. ev (dative) meaning when/while (indicating time) 
EV TH BAEMELV ADTOV 
When he sees 
O KUPLOG KPLVET NUGs EV TH EPYEDOGL AVTOV TAAL. 
The Lord will judge us when he comes again. 
6. [eta (accusative) meaning after (indicating time) 
WET TO BAETELV AVTOV 
After he sees 


ETH TO PAEWat Tov Inoodv Tovs AUAPTWAOUVE, EKAGVOE. 
After Jesus saw the sinners, he wept. 


There are two tricks that will help you translate the articular infinitive. 
The first is to remember the key words associated with each preposi- 
tion when used with the articular infinitive. The second is to use the 
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phrase “the act of.” For example, the key word associated with 610. is 
because. What does 610 to BAenetv ~UTOV mean? “Because of the act of 
seeing with reference to him.” Sometimes it is necessary to translate in 
this stilted manner, to see what it means; then put it into proper 
English: “Because he sees.” 


4, Purpose. Another function of the infinitive is to express purpose, 
“in order that.” 


1. Purpose can be expressed using the articular infinitive preceded 
by etc or mpog (discussed above). 


2. The articular infinitive with the article in the genitive (no 
preposition) can also express purpose. 


6 Inootc &neBavov tod Elva HUA VV HVT Elg TOV AWVIOV. 
Jesus died in order that we (may) be with him forever. 


3. The infinitive all by itself (without a preposition or the article) can 
express purpose. 


NOPEVOUGL VIKGV. 
I come in order to conquer. 


5. Result. wote can be followed by an infinitive as a way of indicating 
the result of some action. Because we do not have a similar use of the 
infinitive in English, we must translate this infinitive with a finite 
verb. 


0 Inoovs ayana LE WOTE LE HYANGV AUTOV. 
Jesus loves me which results in the fact that.t love him. 


It is often difficult to differentiate between “purpose” and “result,” 
but you certainly can bring this out in your teaching and preaching. 


Summary 


1. The Greek infinitive is a verbal noun. It is not declined, although it is con- 
sidered singular neuter and any accompanying article will be declined. 


present 1 aorist 2 aorist perfect 
active ANVELV AVOAL AaBEtv NENVKEVAL 
middle AveoOa1 Avoaovat AaBEobar AEAVOBAL 


passive wvEc8at AvOT Va yoadnvar AEAvGBaI 
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2. Master Nonindicative Verb Chart: Infinitive 


es 
Si i 











present 1 aorist 2 aorist perfect 
active to loose to loose to receive to have loosed 
middle toloose to loose to receive to have thrown 


passive tobeloosed tobe loosed tobe written to have been thrown 


3. The infinitive has no time significance, only aspect. The present infinitive 
is built on the present tense stem and indicates a continuous action. The 
aorist infinitive is built on the unaugmented aorist tense stem and indi- 
cates an undefined action. The perfect infinitive is built on the perfect 
tense stem and indicates a perfected action. 


4. ‘Technically an infinitive does not have a subject, but there will often be a 
word in the accusative functioning as if it were the subject. 


5. There are five main ways in which an infinitive is used. 
Substantive 
b. Complementary infinitive 


c. Articular infinitive preceded by a preposition 


e $a because ¢ 700 before 
e €1¢ in order that e  §Vv when, while 
¢ mp0¢ inorder that e ueta after 

d. Purpose 


e eic/npoc with an infinitive 
e Articular infinitive with the definite article in the genitive 
e Infinitive by itself 


e. Result, expressed by wote with the infinitive. Translate the infinitive as 
a finite verb. 
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Vocabulary 


SUKOLLOG, -AL10L, -“LOV right, just, righteous (79, *51ka10/a) 


WeAAWw 


Iam about to (109, *pedr«)4 
(EUEAXOV OF NLEAAOV), LEAATION, -, -, -, - 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 301 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 188 
Number of word occurrences to date: 108,370 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 78.44% 
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Advanced Information 


Indirect discourse. Direct discourse is reporting what someone else 
said. Since it is your intention to report exactly what the other person 
said, you use quotation marks. The teacher said, “Hand in the tests!” 


If you intend to repeat the basic idea of what someone else said, while 
not claiming to use exactly the same words, you use indirect discourse 
(also called indirect speech). Instead of quotation marks, you use the 
connecting word that. He said that he wanted to study some more. 


In Greek, indirect discourse is usually expressed with 011 followed by 
a verb in the indicative. However, indirect discourse can also be 
expressed with an infinitive. 


A rather peculiar thing happens to the tense of the English verb in 
indirect discourse, and most of us are probably not aware of it. All of 
the following, except for the last paragraph, pertains to English gram- 
mar. When we are done with the English grammar, we will then see 
that Greek behaves differently. 


John says, “I want to eat.” When you tell someone else what John said 
with indirect discourse, if the main verb of the sentence is present 
(“says”), then the verb in the indirect discourse retains the same tense 
as the original saying. “John says that he wants to eat.” If John origi- 
nally said, “I wanted to eat,” we would say, “John says that he wanted 
to eat.” 


However, when the main verb of the sentence is a past tense (e.g., “said”), 
then we shift the tense of the verb in the indirect discourse back one step in 
time. 


The second epsilon is lost in the present and imperfect tenses but remains in the 


future. 
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For example, if the tense of the original saying is present, in indirect 
speech it will be in the past. 


Original (present): “T want to eat.” 
Indirect speech: John said that he wanted to eat. 


If it originally were past, then in indirect speech it will be past perfect. 


Original (past): “T wanted to eat.” 
Indirect speech: John said that he had wanted to eat. 


If it originally were future, then we use the subjunctive mood 
(“would”). 


Original (future): “T will want to eat.” 
Indirect speech: John said that he would want to eat. 


If the original were past perfect, then in indirect discourse it would 
remain the same since English has no tense “farther back” in time. 


Original (past perfect): “I had wanted to eat.” 
Indirect speech: John said that he had wanted to eat. 


The point of all this is that whereas English switches the tense and some- 
times the mood of the verb in indirect speech, Greek does not. The tense and 
mood of the verb in Greek indirect discourse will always be the same 
tense and mood as the verb in the original statement. Of course, to 
make a good translation you must switch the tense and mood of your 
English translation. 


Chapter 33 


Imperative 


Exegetical Insight 


There is no more forceful way in the Greek language to tell someone to do 
something than a simple imperative—particularly the second person impera- 
tive. Especially when such a command is given regarding a specific situation, 
the one giving that command sees himself as an authority figure. He expects 
those addressed to do exactly as he has ordered. 


On his third missionary journey, the apostle Paul expended much energy in 
attempting to get the churches he had organized to participate in the collection 
“for the poor among the saints in Jerusalem” (Rom 15:26). When he addressed 
this issue in 1 Corinthians 16:1-4, he simply told the Corinthians to get busy 
regularly collecting money for this cause, using the second person imperative 
moinoate (v. 1), followed by a third person imperative 118etw (v. 2). He gives no 
other reason than that this is what he had also “told” (81eta&a) the churches in 
Galatia to do. 


Paul returns to the same issue in 2 Corinthians 8 and 9. But there one is struck 
by the numerous ways he uses in order to try to motivate the Corinthians to 
participate in the collection. Most surprising is the fact that in these thirty-nine 
verses, there is only one imperative (emiteAeoate, 2 Cor 8:11). The other places 
where the NIV inserts an imperative (8:7,24; 9:7) are substantially weaker forms 
of expressing an imperatival idea. Such a radical shift in Paul’s approach 
strongly suggests that he had lost much of his authority in Corinth, mostly 
because of the influence of his opponents. Other elements in this letter bear out 
this same factor. 


Undoubtedly one main reason why Paul was losing his influence in Corinth 
was because he was trying to run the church from a distance (i.e., from Ephe- 
sus). That simply cannot be done. Unless pastors consistently take the neces- 
sary time to nurture good, wholesome relationships with their parishioners, 
they risk losing their ability to motivate the church to pay attention to their 
preaching of God’s Word and to live the Christian life. 


Verlyn Verbrugge 
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Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 


33.1 


33.2 


33.3 


33.4 


1 


the imperative mood is used when making a command (e.g., “Eat!”); 


the imperative occurs in the present and aorist tenses, and its only 
significance is its aspect; 


there are several ways of stating prohibitions and negations. 


English 


The verb is in the imperative mood when it is making a command. In 
English, it is the second person form of the indicative with “you” as 
the understood subject — “Study!” means “You study!” Sometimes an 
exclamation mark is used as the sentence’s punctuation. 


The English imperative is usually not inflected. There are other words 
that we can add to the sentence to strengthen or further define the 
intent of the imperative. “Go quickly!” 


Greek 


The imperative is basically the same in Greek as it is in English. It is 
the mood of command. However, as is the case with participles and 
infinitives, the imperative has a greater range of meaning in Greek. It 
has second and third person, and the aspect is significant. However, it 
does not indicate time. 


Person. Greek has both second and third person imperatives. Because 
there is no English equivalent to a third person imperative, your trans- 
lation must be a little idiomatic. 


e BAéene (second person singular) means “(You) look!” 


e Bdenxetw (third person singular) means “Let him look,” “He must 
look,” or even “Have him look.” The key words “let” or “must” 
and a pronoun supplied from the person of the verb (“him”) can 
be added to make sense of the construction. 


Aspect. The imperative built on the present tense stem is called the 
present imperative and indicates a continuous action. The imperative 
built on the aorist tense stem (without augment) is called the aorist 
imperative and indicates an undefined action. There is no time signif- 
icance with the imperative. Once again we encourage the adoption of 


There are only four perfect imperatives in the New Testament. See Advanced Infor- 


mation. 
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the terminology “continuous imperative” and “undefined impera- 
tive.” 


Sometimes, to get the significance of the aspect into English, you 
could use the key word “continually” in your translation of the 
present imperative, although this is somewhat stilted English: “con- 
tinually eat.” 


Form 


Chart: Present and Aorist imperative. The second singular forms 
must be memorized; the remaining are regular. The translation is the 
same for both imperatives. 


present stem + connecting vowel + 
imperative morpheme 


AV+E+T > AVETW 


unaugmented aorist stem + tense formative + 
imperative morpheme 


AV +o0a+TW > AVOATW 





Imperative Morpheme Chart. The second person singular impera- 
tives seem to be irregular.* They should just be memorized. The other 
forms are delightfully regular. Think of the o@ in the middle/passive 
(e.g., 00€) as replacing the tau in the active (te). 


active and 
aorist passive 
2 

TO) 


TE 


c8WOOV 





2 Of course, they are not; cf. MBG, 870. 
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The imperative morphemes in the present active and aorist active are 
identical, as they are in the present middle and aorist middle. The 
morphemes in the aorist passive are identical to the aorist active. 


Paradigm: Imperative 


present 


AVE 
AVETW 


MOETE 


AVETWOOV 


AVOV 
AvEGOW 


AvEGVE 


AvVEDAWOUV 


AVOV 
AVECRW 


AvEOVE 
AVECBWOAV 


first aorist 
active 


AVGOV 


AVOATW 


ANVOATE 
AVOATWORKV 


middle 


ADO 
Avoao8w 


AVGAGVE 


Avoacbwoav 
passive 


Avent1 
AvONtTW 


AventE 


AvONnTwWOoaV 


translation 


(You) Loose! 
Let him loose! 


(You) loose! 
Let them loose! 


(You) loose for yourself! 


Let him loose for himself! 


(You) loose for yourself! 
Let them loose for themselves! 


(You) be loosed! 
Let him be loosed! 


(You) be loosed! 
Let them be loosed! 


Be sure to memorize specifically the five second person singular 
forms. The present uses the connecting vowel epsilon, and first aorist 
drops the augment but keeps the tense formative oa. 


Confusing forms 


Do not be fooled by the imperative second person plural (active 
and middle) endings (ete, eo8e; cate, cao8e). They are the same as 
the indicative. In the present, context will usually decide whether 
a particular form is a statement or a command. In the aorist, there 
will not be an augment. 


For example, Jesus says to his disciples, “eyete miotiv Geov (Mark 
11:22).” Is €yete an indicative in which case Jesus is making a 
statement, or is it an imperative in which case Jesus is telling them 
to have faith? Interestingly there is a textual variant here: some 
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manuscripts add e1 before Eyete niot1v God, “If you have faith in 
God...”, making éyete an indicative. 


e The ending of Avov (second singular passive) looks just like the 
second person singular middle ending of the imperfect indicative 
(without the augment, €A.v0v). 


e The ending of Avoo1 makes it look like it is the aorist active 
infinitive. 


Second aorist. The aorist imperative that is built on a second aorist 
stem uses the same endings as the present imperative. The only differ- 
ence is the tense stem. The second aorist passive imperative looks just 
like the first aorist passive except for the absence of the theta. 


active middle passive 
2 sg ABE yEvovd ypadntr 
3 sg AaBEetw yevecOw ypadntw 
2 pl AaBEtE yeveode ypadnte 
3 pl AaPETWOaV YEVEOOWOV YPAbnTWoaAV 


Contract verbs. The contractions with the imperative are all regular. 
Of course, there will be contractions only in the present. The present 
active is as follows. See the Appendix for the middle/passive para- 
digm (page 373). 


a contract e contract o contract 
2 sg OLYOATEOL MOLEL TANpOV 
3 sg AYAMATW TOLELTW TANpovtw 
2 pl OYAMOATE MOLELTE TANPOVTE 
3 pl QLYANATWOKV  NMOLELTWOOLV TANPOVTWOAV 


euut. To form the imperative of eli, normal morphemes are added to 
the root *eo. eyit has no aorist form. 


2 sg 1001 

3 sg EOTW 

2 pl EOTE 

3 pl EOTWOOV 


3 See the difficult translation of John 14:1-2. 
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Deponent. If a verb is deponent in the indicative, so also will be its 
imperative. The present imperative second person singular of epxopar 
is Epyov, meaning “Come!” 


Parsing. When parsing an imperative, we suggest you list the tense, 
voice, “imperative,” person, number, lexical form, definition of 
inflected meaning. 


MOUETW. present active imperative, third person singular, from novew, 
meaning “Let him do!” 


Meaning 


Aspect. As has been the case in all non-indicative moods, the only sig- 
nificance of the imperative is its aspect. It has no time significance. 
Because of the differences between Greek and English, it will often be 
impossible to carry this over into English. At first you may want to use 
“continue” or “keep on” in your translation of the present imperative. 
For example, Bene (present) means “Keep on looking!” while BAeyov 
(aorist) means “Look!” 


Command. The imperative mood is used when a verb expresses a 
command. It is also used to encourage or ask someone to do some- 
thing. 


This is called the “Imperative of Entreaty.” You do not “command” 
God to do something; you “entreat” him, both in English and in 
Greek, e.g., “Give us this day our daily bread.” 


Prohibition and Other Types of Negation 


In Greek there are several different ways to say or command “No!” 
The beauty of the constructions is that each one has its own nuance, 
information available to those who understand Greek. Unfortunately 
these nuances are seldom carried over into the translations. 


1. ovwith the indicative. This is the simple negation. Included here is 
the use of ov with the future indicative. “Thou shalt not covet.” 


2. pnplus the present imperative. Because it is a present imperative, the 
speaker is prohibiting a continuous action. 


3. yn plus the aorist imperative. Because it is an aorist imperative, the 
speaker is prohibiting an undefined action. 


4. wun plus the aorist subjunctive. This construction says “No!” more 
strongly than #1 above.* 
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5. ov un plus the aorist subjunctive. When Greek uses a double 
negative, one does not negate the other as in English. The ov and 
un combine in a very firm, “This will certainly not occur!” This is 
stronger than #4 above and refers to a future situation.° 


In the Advanced Information we fine tune our understanding of the 
significance of the present and aorist imperatives used in prohibitions. 


Summary 


The imperative is the form of the verb used for commands. 


It occurs in the second person (like English) and the third (in which case 
you use the key word “Let” and supply a pronoun). 


The imperative built on the present tense stem indicates a continuous 
action. The imperative built on the aorist tense stem (without augment) 
indicates a simple action. There is no time significance with the impera- 
tive. 


Master Nonindicative Verbal Chart. You must memorize the second per- 
son singular forms. 





active middle/passive passive 
present 2 s¢ AVE AVOV AvOV 
38g AvETw Avecdw AvECOw 
1st aorist 2 sg AVOOV AVoa AvONTL 
3sg ss Awoatw Lvoaobw Aventw 


Some grammarians argue that #1 and #4 have the same force. 


There is one other way to express a prohibition (which actually is a negative wish). 
It uses the optative mood. Fifteen times in the New Testament Paul uses the expres- 
sion LN yévoito, which is often translated “God forbid!” For example, Paul asks the 
rhetorical question, “Should we continue in sin in order that grace might abound? 
God forbid!” (Rom 6:1-2). On the optative mood see Advanced Information in chap- 
tense: 


oF 


2nd aorist 28g Lope YEVOU ypagntt 
3 sg AaBEtw yEevecdw ypadrytw 


6. The difference between aspect is difficult to carry over into English. You 
can use “continue” in the translation of the present. 


7. There are five different kinds of prohibitions using the indicative, impera- 
tive, and subjunctive. 


¢ ov with indicative verbs, and un with non-indicative (excluding those 
below). 


e un plus the present imperative. Prohibits a continuous action. 
e un plus the aorist imperative. Prohibits an undefined action. 
e un plus the aorist subjunctive. “No!” 


¢ ovum plus the aorist subjunctive. “This will certainly not occur!” 


Vocabulary 


onorrAvu® active: I destroy, kill (90; an’ + *oA)’ 
middle: I perish, die 
(ANWAAVOV), OMOAECW, ANWAECH, ATOAWAX, -, - 


ATOADW Trelease (66; ano + *Xv) 
(QMEAVOV), ANOAVGW, AMEAVOE, -, AMOAEALLAL, 
OTEAVOTV 
ELTE if, whether (65; particle) 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 304 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 221 
Number of word occurrences to date: 108,591 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 78.6% 
6 


The stem of this verb is *oA. It belongs to a class of verbs that add vv to the root to 
form the present tense stem, but the nu assimilates to a lambda (cf. MBG, $13 and 
p. 309). *oA + vv > oAAD > OAAUUL. This is why there is a single lambda in the other 
tenses. 


Because &10AA ut is a compound verb the alpha does not augment, but the omicron 
does. 


In the present tense this verb follows the athematic conjugation (chapter 34). In the 
other tenses it follows the thematic conjugation we have been learning so far. You 
can see this in how it forms its other tense forms. 


’  Apollyon, from 'AnoiAvwv, is the destroying angel in Rev 9:11. 
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Advanced Information 


Recent research on prohibitions. For many years it has been argued 
that the force of the present imperative has the basic meaning, “Stop 
doing what you are presently doing!” while the force of the aorist 
imperative is “Don’t start!” Moulton® recounts a discussion with 
Davidson who was learning modern Greek and thought he had dis- 
covered the difference between the continuous and the undefined 
imperative in a prohibition. His friend spoke modern Greek, and one 
day he was yelling at a dog to stop barking. He used the continuous 
imperative. “Stop barking!” Davidson went to Plato’s Apology and 
reasoned that what is true in modern Greek was also true in Classial 
Greek. The present tense prohibition is used to prohibit an action 
already in process. This has been carried over into Koine Greek. 


However, it is currently being questioned whether this is accurate.” 
Our position is that a prohibition with the present tense is prohibiting 
a continuous action while a prohibition with the aorist is prohibiting 
an undefined action. The neighbor was telling the dog to stop its con- 
tinual barking. 


Following Fanning, we also hold that the present tense prohibition 
tends to be used for “attitudes and conduct” (“general precept”) while 
the aorist tends to be used for “specific cases” (“specific command”).! 


This has tremendously important ramifications for exegesis. For 
example, Paul tells Timothy to have nothing to do with silly myths, 
using a present imperative (napatov; 1 Tim 4:7). If the present imper- 
ative commands cessation from an action currently under way, this 
means Timothy was participating in the myths. This creates a picture 
of Timothy that is irreconcilable with his mission at Ephesus and what 
we know of him elsewhere. But if a present imperative does not carry 
this meaning, then Paul is stating a command regarding a “general 
precept” that is continuous in nature—-continually stay away from the 
myths-and is saying nothing about Timothy’s current involvement, or 
noninvolvement, in the Ephesian myths. 


Perfect imperative. There are four perfect imperatives in the New Tes- 
tament: nepiwoo (pow, Mark 4:39); Eppwo8e (pwvvupt, Acts 15:29); 
tote (o1da, Eph 5:5; James 1:19). 


5 A Grammar of New Testament Greek (T & T Clark, 1985) 3rd edition, 1:122. 
° See the discussion in Fanning (325-388) and Wallace (485, 714-717). 
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327; citing BI-D, $335, Fanning adds, “The present pictures an occurrence from an 


internal perspective, focusing on the course or internal details of the occurrence but 
with no focus on the end-points, while the aorist views it from an external perspec- 
tive, seeing the occurrence as a whole from beginning to end without focus on the 
internal details which may be involved” (p. 388). 


Chapter 34 


ut Verbs 


Active Indicative of 5t5wp1 


Exegetical Insight 


The imperfect (chapter 21) form of the verb is usually described as having ref- 
erence to continued action in past time (J was loosing) in contrast to the aorist 
form that denotes simple past (I loosed). But the Greek imperfect may have 
other shades of meaning that are not always easy to establish and that may 
depend largely upon context. 


One of these variations is known as the inceptive imperfect, which is found fre- 
quently in the New Testament. In Mark 1:21, for example, the RSV reads, 
“Jesus went into the synagogue and began to teach.” This seems to be a natural 
reading of the text. 


In other places this is not immediately evident but might perhaps be intended. 
Luke’s “Emmaus Road” resurrection narrative is a case in point. The two dis- 
ciples of Jesus who were returning to Emmaus after their Passover visit to 
Jerusalem were joined by an apparent stranger. In the ensuing conversation 
they communicated the deep hopes they once had concerning Jesus and his 
significant role in their religious tradition. 


The usual translation of Luke 24:21 is, “We had hoped (nAmiCouev) that he was 
the one who was going to redeem Israel”(RSV). This suggests to the reader 
that these disciples once held such an opinion but that the recent events that 
led to Jesus’ death now ruled out such a possibility. However, if in fact what 
we have here is the inceptive imperfect then the text could be translated, “We 
were beginning to hope that he was the one who was going to redeem Israel.” 


We often represent the contemporaries of Jesus as people who had a clear 
understanding of his message and mission. Here there is pause for thought. 
Even with such close contact the entire story is not self evident. The disciples 
had a glimmer of insight-but more was needed to bring that to a firm faith. 


E. Margaret Howe 
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Overview 


In this chapter we will learn: 


34.1 


34.2 


34.3 


a different category of verbs that, especially in the present, are formed 
differently; 


the five rules that govern their formation. 


English 


There is nothing remotely like 1 verbs in English. 


Greek 


So far, the endings used by verbs have all been basically the same. 
Because of contractions and consonantal changes, these endings have 
sometimes looked a little different, but for the most part they have 
been the same. The first person singular active ends in omega, and 
most of the tenses use connecting vowels or have tense formatives 
ending in a vowel. All the forms we know are said to belong to the the- 
matic conjugation because of the use of the thematic vowel, or what we 
have called the “connecting vowel.” 


Actually, ett is a ui verb, but it is so different from other p11 verbs that 
the comparison is not always helpful. 


Actually there is another conjugation that goes by several names. It is 
sometimes called the athematic’ conjugation because it does not use a 
thematic vowel. At other times it is called the yt conjugation, or yi verbs, 
because the lexical form ends not in omega (Avo) but in ut (d16ap1, “1 
give”). y 

There is good news and bad news about these verbs. The bad news is 
that their forms change so drastically that they can become almost 
unrecognizable. The good news is that there are very few of them. The 
bad news is that these few ui verbs are common. The good news is that 
most of the changes occur only in the present tense. 


Like declensions, the differences do not affect the meaning of the 
words, only their form. It does not matter whether Si5wut was formed 
as a ul verb or as a thematic verb (616w, which is not a real word). It 
would still mean, “I give.” 


The English word “athematic” is a compound of the Greek alpha privative (much 


like the prefixes “un-” [“unlikely”] or “ir-” [“irregular”] in English) with the noun 
“thematic,” which refers to the use of a thematic vowel. Hence, “athematic” means 
“without a thematic vowel.” 
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34.4 


34.5 


34.6 


There are two ways to learn the forms of 1 verbs. The first is to memo- 
rize all 330 forms, but this is nearly impossible because the forms are 
so varied and unusual. The second is a better approach. If you mem- 
orize the five basic rules below, you can figure out what the different 
inflected forms mean when you see them. Let’s do the latter. 


The only disadvantage of learning 1 verbs this way is that you will 
not have the security of knowing the full paradigm. But even those 
people who use Greek regularly have trouble in reproducing the uw 
verb paradigms from rote memory. It simply is not necessary. It is 
much better to learn five rules and concentrate on recognition. 


There is something else that helps us learn ui verbs. While 1 verbs are 
common, they do not occur in many forms. If you memorized the 
complete paradigm, you would be learning hundreds of forms that 
never occur in the New Testament. So why memorize them? 


Four classes. 11 verbs are classified by their stem vowel. 516ayt has an 
o-class vowel for its stem vowel (*50), and all ui verbs with an o-class 
vowel follow the same pattern as 61wut. This is like contract verbs in 
which all alpha contracts inflect the same way. In this chapter we will 
learn the pattern of S161. 


The other three classes are stems ending in alpha (*ota » oth), 
epsilon (*@e » ti@nut), and upsilon (*“Se1kvv » dSetkvupt). These three 
classes are discussed in the next chapter. What is nice about 1 verbs 
is that if you know one pattern, you know them all. In other words, 
whatever 616wut does in the future, ti6qu1 will also do in the future, 
although the stem vowel will be an eta instead of omega. 


The Rules 


Rule One: yi verbs reduplicate their initial stem letter to form the present, 
and separate the reduplicated consonant with an iota. 


The root of 5161 is *5o. To form the present tense stem the initial delta 
is reduplicated, separated with an iota, and the personal ending ut is 
added (see rule three below). In the present singular the omicron 
lengthens to omega (rule 4). 


506160 S150 > d16wpt 





It is therefore essential that you always memorize the root of a ut verb along 
with its lexical form. As always, they are listed in the vocabulary sec- 
tion. The only time you will see the reduplication with the iota is in the 
present and imperfect. In the other tenses, you will need to be able to 
identify the root. 


For example, parse dwow. If you are working from the present tense 
form, you will not be able to. But if you recognize that the verb stem 
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is *5o, then this is clearly the first person singular future and is regular 
(with a lengthened stem vowel; rule 4). 


60 +o +w> dSwow 


If you reduplicate the verbal root to form the present tense stem, how 
can you tell the difference between the present and the perfect? Think 
about it. Right. The perfect will also have reduplication, but there the 
vowel separating the reduplicated consonant is an epsilon, just like in 
the thematic conjugation. *5o » ded0 » dedwxka. 


present aorist perfect aires 
1 sg S1Swut EdWKO dEdwWKa ell 
2 sg 51506 ESWKOC SEswKOac El 
3 sg 518wo1(v) ESWKE(V) dE5WKE(V) EOTI(V) 
1 pl 5180UEV ESWKOUEV SESWKOLEV EOLEV 
2 pl 5160TE EOWKOTE SESWKOTE EOTE 
3 pl 5160001(v) ESWKAV SESWKOV ELOLV 


Rule Two: ut verbs do not ordinarily use a connecting (1.e., “thematic”) 
vowel in the indicative. The personal ending is added directly to the 
stem. 


51 + 60 + pev > b1d0pEV. 
A connecting vowel is used in the imperfect singular and future. (See 


the chart at 834.11.) 


Rule Three: yi verbs employ three different personal endings in the present 
active. Compare the following chart of the present active indicative. 


ut verbs thematic conjugation 
l sg SSL ul AvW - 
2 sg d16w¢ C AVEIC @ 
3 sg didwou(v) ot AVEL l 
1 pl S150WEV EV AVOWEV LEV 
2 pl 5160TE TE AVETE TE 
3 pl 5160Q01(V) aor Avovor(v) vol 


As you can see, it verbs use the same endings as the thematic conju- 
gation in three places, 516w<¢, diéouev, and dtdote. But in the other three 
places the endings are different: 515wu1; d1dwor(v); didoa01(v). These 
must simply be memorized. 
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However, the present active is the only place that 1 verbs use differ- 
ent endings. In all other tenses, they use the same endings as the the- 
matic conjugation. This does not mean they will look absolutely 
identical (although in most places they do); it means that if you have 
been learning the true personal endings, there is nothing more to 
learn. For example, in the present middle/passive the paradigm is as 
follows. 


ut verbs thematic conjugation 
I sg S150Uat LOL AvoLaL Ot 
2 sg 5160001 real Avy COL 
3 sg 5150TAL TOL AVETOL TOL 
1 pl d180ne80 peda Avoueba Ela 
2 pl 516000 o0E AvEoGe OG 
3 pl S160vtTHL = VTL AVOVTAL =~ VTOL 


Even though the second person singular (601) looks a little unusual, as 
we saw in the perfect middle/ passive (e.g., AeAvoat), this is the real 
form of the personal ending; it has undergone contractions in most of 
the thematic forms because the sigma drops out.’ 


Rule Four: the stem vowel of ut verbs can lengthen, shorten, or drop out 
(ablaut). Although there are rules governing when the stem vowel is 
long or short, or has dropped out, all that we are concerned with is rec- 
ognition; therefore these rules are just burdensome. You do not have 
to know when they shorten; you just have to recognize that they do. 


For example, in the present active paradigm the vowel is long in the 
singular (Si5wu1) but short in the plural (615ouev). In the middle /pas- 
sive it is always short. 


Take the form wow. It does not really matter whether you see the form 
dwow or 600w. Once you recognize that the verbal root is *8o0, wow 
could only be one form: future. 


See the paradigm in §34.11 if you are curious about the length of the 
stem vowel. 


It does not drop out in the athematic conjugation because it is not preceded by a 


connecting vowel and is therefore not intervocalic. 


3 


Your teacher may have a difference preference. Be sure to ask. 
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34.10 Rule Five: Most of the yt verbs use kaas their tense formative in the aorist. 
These are called “kappa aorists.” Compare the paradigm with that of 
the first aorist and perfect. 


I sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
Bil 


piu verbs thematic conjugation 

EdWKO. EXVOO. NEAVKO 
ESWKAG EXVOOC NEAVKOALG 
ESWKE(V) EAvOE(V) AEAUKE(V) 
ESWKOLEV EXVOOLEV NEADKOMEV 
ESWKOTE EXVOOTE NEADKATE 
ESWKOAV EXVOOV NEAVKALV 


How can you tell the difference between the aorist of a ut verb and the 
perfect of a verb in the thematic conjugation that also uses ko. as its 
tense formative? Right. The perfect has reduplication (with an epsilon 
separating the reduplicated consonants): €5wko vs. AeAvKa. 


34.11 55a in the indicative (active). Concentrate on recognition. 


1 sg 
2 8g 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


present imperfect future aorist _— perfect 
S180 E5L50DV S5wow eSwKo Sed5wKa 
515w¢ £51506 SWOEIC ESWKOLC SESWKAC 
Siswoi(v) £51500 SwoeEt cdswKke(v)  dsedwKe(v) 
S1S0uEv edisouev Swoouev edwKayev  SedwKauev 
5150TE ed160TE SWOETE esuKate  dedwKkate 
5is0a01(v) Eedtd000vV swoovor(v) edwKav de5WKaV 


In the imperfect singular, the endings are formed with a connecting 
vowel. In the future they are identical to the forms in the thematic con- 
jugation. We will see the non-indicative forms in the next chapter. 


Let’s Practice 


Let’s look at several inflected forms and see how easy it is to apply the rules. 


OWOETE 


£5150UC 


EOWKE 


We have the bare verbal root (*50) without augment, reduplica- 
tion, or ka. It can only be a future: second person plural. 


The reduplication with an iota shows it is the present tense stem; 
the augment confirms that this is an imperfect. Second person sin- 
gular. 


The simple verbal root plus augment and tense formative ka 
means this must be aorist. First person singular. 
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d16WOLV The reduplicated stem with an iota and without an augment con- 
firms this is a present. Third person singular.’ 


SESWKE The reduplication may suggest present, but notice that the inter- 
vening vowel is an epsilon. This must therefore be a perfect, third 
person singular. 


Summary 


1. wtverbs reduplicate their initial stem letter to form the present and sepa- 
rate the reduplicated consonant with an iota. It is therefore essential that 
you always memorize the root of a u1 verb along with its lexical form. 


2. verbs do not ordinarily use a connecting vowel in the indicative (“ath- 
ematic”). 


3. wt verbs employ three different personal endings in the present active 
indicative: d15wpL1; didwor(v); 6:d0a01(v). 


4. The stem vowel of 1 verbs can lengthen, shorten, or drop out. It is not so 
important to know when this will happen, but merely to recognize that it 
does. 


5. Most of the 1 verbs use ka for the tense formative in the aorist. 


Vocabulary 
SLL I give (out), entrust, give back, put (415; *$0)° 
(cd150v0v) 6wow, é5wKo,,” 5E5wke, dedouat, E508nV 
EBVOG, -0UC, TO nation (162, *e6vec)’ 
the Gentiles (plural) 
NOUN, -N, -OV adjective: remaining (55; *Aoino/n) 
noun: (the) rest 
adverb: for the rest, henceforth 
Mwione, -ews, 0 Moses (80)® 
4 It could also be subjunctive, but that is discussed in the next chapter. 
> An antidote (avti + 80t0¢) is something given to work against something else, such 
as poison. 
© When didw1 is used outside the indicative system you can find second aorist forms 
such as 6w (subjunctive), 50¢ (imperative), 5ovvo. (infinitive), and S0v¢ (participle). 
7 Ethnic. 
8 


Mwvo7j¢ has an irregular declension pattern: Matos, Mwicews, Mwicet, Mwiofiv. 
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TAPAS OWL Ientrust, hand over, betray (119; napa + *5o) 
(napedidovv), Tapadwow, TapeswKka, TaPASESWKEa, 
Tapadsesouar, TapEsoOnv 


RiTTW I fall (90; *net)? 
Vv Vv Vv 10 , 
(EXINTOV), TEGOVLAL, ENEOOV OF ENEGA, TENTWKA,, -, - 
VTAPYW Iam, exist (60; *bn’ + *apy) |! 


Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 311 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 981 
Number of word occurrences to date: 109,572 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 79.31% 
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The verbal root loses its stem vowel epsilon in the present and the stem is redupli- 
cated, even though it is not a yi verb (*zet> Nt» Rint + wW> Nintw). The tau drops out 
before the sigma in the future and aorist but remains in the perfect active. 


10 Has both a second and a first aorist. 


1 bnapyw can take a predicate nominative, like eit and yivouan. 


Chapter 35 


Additional 11 Verbs, and Nonindicative 


Forms 


(oth, TION, Seikvupt ) 


Exegetical Insight 


In the doxology at the end of Romans 11 (v. 36), Paul spells out three distinct 
theological concepts as he discusses the relationship between God and all 
things. His use of three different Greek prepositions (chapter 8) shows his 
structure distinctly, and he is relying on the specific differences in meaning 
among the three prepositions to convey his message. This kind of precision 
and exactness can be lost in English translations. 


EE AVTOD KAL 51 AVTOV KO E1G HVTOV TH MEVTO: 
QUTW 1) SOEK E1G TOUS ALWVOC’ GUT). 
1. All things come out of (€€) him in that he is the source or origin of all things. 


2. All things come through (61) him in that he is the agent or guide of all things. 
3. All things come unto or to (e1¢) him in that he is the ultimate goal of all things. 


Glory be to God, our Creator, Sustainer, and Exalted Lord, the One who is the 
source, guide, and goal of all things! 


Deborah Gill 


Overview 


In this chapter we will learn that: 
e what was true of 8151 is also true of the other u1 verbs; 


e the secret is to watch what happens to the verbal root of 5t6wu1, and see 
that the same types of changes occur to the roots of the other 1 verbs. 


Greek 


35.1 Inthe previous chapter we learned the essentials of 1 verbs and how 
the rules apply to 1 verbs with a stem vowel of omicron (5t5wy1) in the 
active indicative. All that remains is to see that what is true of 51601 


ou/ 
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35.2 


35.3 
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is also true of the other u1 verbs whose stem vowel is alpha (totny1), 
epsilon (tt@nu1), or upsilon (Seikvupt). We will also look at some of the 
non-indicative forms of d16wut. 


In the following chart of the present active indicative you can see the 
similarity among the different ut verbs. 


e They use the same endings. 


e They reduplicate to form the present tense stem (although that 
reduplication is hidden in totnut and absent in detkvupt). 


e What happens to the stem vowel in 8téwui also happens to the 
other stem vowels even though they are different vowels (except 
for de1kvuu1, Which stays the same). Both alpha and epsilon 
lengthen to eta. 


*OTO *E *80 *OELKVU 
1 sg LOTT TLONUL S16WU1 SELKVULIL 
2 sg 1OTNC T1ONC 518w< SELKVUELG 
38g lotnou(v) TiOno1(v) 515wou(v) SeiKVvOL(V) 
1 pl LOTOMEV TLOELEV StS0UEV SELKVULLEV 
2 pl LOTATE TLOETE did0tE SELKVUTE 
3 pl 10TO.O1(V) TLOEQOL(V) dd0ao1(v) SELKVUaOL(V) 


The stem of totnut is *ota. When it reduplicates, the reduplicated 
sigma drops out and is replaced by a rough breathing. 


OTOH > OLOTO > LOT 


The stem of ti6nut is *8e. When it reduplicates, the reduplicated theta 
changes to a tau. 


Oe > 618e > TON 


Except for its personal endings, de.kvuut behaves more like a thematic 
verb. 


The most effective thing to do at this point is to look through the p1 
verb paradigms throughout the Appendix. You can see all the forms 
of 616wut and the other ui verbs. Look at the patterns. See how the 
rules are put into effect. Concentrate on recognition. 


In Koine Greek, ut verbs were slowly being replaced by the thematic 
conjugation. As a result, u1 verbs sometimes occur in the athematic 
and at other times as a “regular” thematic form with no difference in 
meaning. For example, both totnut and totave) occur.! 
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This also explains the second person singular form de1xvvets instead 
of the expected deixvves. 


Nonindicative Forms of didaut 


35.5 Subjunctive. The nonindicative forms of ui verbs are even easier to 
identify than the indicative forms. In the subjunctive the reduplicated 
stem is the only difference between the present and the aorist. Here 
are the active forms.” 


present second aorist 
1 sg 5160) ba) 
2 5g 5160 5c 
3 sg 5180 80° 
1 pl SLOWLEV SWLEV 
2 pl d1OMTE date 
3 pl d1501(V) 5wou(v) 


35.6 Imperative. The imperatives are also easy to recognize. Remember 
that ut verbs do not use a thematic vowel, so the imperative mor- 
pheme is added directly to the verbal root. Here are the active forms. 


present second aorist 
2 sg 5160 50¢ 
3 sg 560TH S0TW 
2 pl 5160TE S0TE 
3 pl d1S0TWOAV SOTWOXV 

35.7 Infinitive 

present second aorist 
active 5150VO1 SovVaL 
middle 5100001 So008a1 
passive did008a1 So08TVvar 


Nu was added to the verbal root in order to form the present tense stem; class 3 
verbs. Cf. $20.24. 


5idwut has first aorist forms in the indicative and second aorist forms elsewhere. 
In Mark 8:37 it is written as 601. 
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35.8 Participle 
present aorist 


active 51600¢, 5160000, 5160V dou, 0000, d0V 
51d0vt0c, 60v0T1¢, Sid0vt0g ~=—s« SOVVTOG, SOVOTS, SOVTOC 


middle SLOOWEVOG, T, OV OOUEVOG, T], OV 
SISOLEVOD, TC, OV SOUEVOD, TIC, OV 

passive S1SOMEVOG, T, OV d00eic, do8Eiou, d08EV 
SIOOUEVOD, TG, OV 500Evt0c, S00EtoNs, SoBEVTOG 


Take some time now and browse through all the charts on dt6wy1 in the 
Appendix, since we have not included all of its forms above. Concen- 
trate on recognition and applying the five 1 rules. See how the other 
ut verbs follow the same pattern as seen in d16wut. 


Summary 


1. ut verbs with stem vowels in alpha (1otny1) and epsilon (t16n1W1) behave 
just like ui verbs with stem vowels in omicron (d16wy1). detkvupt, however, 
is somewhat different and in many ways more like the thematic conjuga- 
tion. 


2. The athematic conjugation was in the process of being lost in Koine Greek, 
and consequently some ut verbs have thematic forms. 


3. Be sure to spend some time browsing through the u1 verb charts in the 
Appendix. Concentrate on recognition. 


Vocabulary 


In chapter 33 you learned anoAAvut, and in 34 you learned dtému1 and 
rapasidwut, three of the nine 41 verbs that occur fifty times or more in the New 
Testament. The other six such ut verbs are listed in this vocabulary. These six 
are not all used in the exercises for this chapter, but you should learn them. 


A “transitive” verb takes a direct object. An “intransitive” verb does not take 
a direct object. 


QVLOTHLL intransitive: I rise, get up (108; ava + *ota) 
transitive: Iraise 
AVAOTHOW, AVEOTIOU, -, -, - 
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avoiyw* [open (77; av + *Foty) 


Gvolegw, TvEwea or AVEWED,, CVEWYO, OVEWYLAL OF 
NVEW YUL, NvewyONv or NvoryOnv 


adinur? I let go, leave, permit (143; a + *oe)° 
(Noiov), ddNOW, AHTKEA, -, APEWLAL, AEONV 

SELKVULL I show, explain (33; *Seucvv)’ 
de1éw, Edefa, Sedserya, -, E6eixyOnVv 

18106, -O., -OV one’s own (114; * 1810/a)® 

LOTNUL intransitive: I stand (154; *ota)? 
transitive: I cause to stand!” 
({otnv), otnow, Eotnoa,!! EotnKa,!* Eotowa, 
EOTAONV 

LLEOOG, -N, -OV middle, in the midst (58; *ueco/ ny)? 


This verb was originally a compound verb, and at times it is augmented as if it still 
were compound, and at other times as if it were a simple verb. You can even find 
forms with two augments. 


The root of this verb is *oe. Like totn1, the reduplicated sigma dropped off and was 
replaced with a rough breathing. The initial sigma was also dropped because it was 
intervocalic. O€ > O1OE > 10€ > INL. 


It is a compound with azo and the pi has aspirated to a phi because of the rough 
breathing that actually is there, although unseen. tqu1 occurs in the New Testament 
only as a compound. 

Aphesis is the gradual loss of an initial unaccented vowel, such as in the English 
esquire to squire (cf. MBG, 87.10). 

Even though this word occurs less than fifty times, it has been included so the par- 
adigms can be complete. Outside of the present and imperfect tenses, it forms its 
tense stems from the root *de1K and is not a ut verb. 

In grammar, a deictic word is one that is demonstrative, one that points out, such as 
the demonstrative pronoun. 

Can be used in the sense of one’s own “people” or “land.” It can also be used adver- 
bially to mean “individually.” Idiosyncrasy (ovyKpaoic, “a mixing together”) is a 
temperament or behavior peculiar to one person or group. 

{otnut is intransitive in the second aorist (Eotnv) and perfect. 

{ott is transitive in the present, future, and first aorist. 

This is the one u1 verb that does not use a kappa aorist. It has a second aorist, Eotnv. 
Notice the shift to the rough breathing. 

Meso is a combining form that when added to another word carries the meaning of 
“middle,” such as “mesomorphic” (the state between liquid and crystalline), 


“mesoplast” (the nucleus of a cell), and “Mesozoic” (the age between the Paleozoic 
and Cenozoic ages). 
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TLON|LLL I put, place (100; *9e)!4 

(et1Oovv), Onow, E8nka, TEVEIK, TEBE, ETEOTV 
ont I say, affirm (66; *de) 

(Eon), WF En), iS ay a a 
Total word count in the New Testament: 138,162 
Number of words learned to date: 320 
Number of word occurrences in this chapter: 853 
Number of word occurrences to date: 110,425 
Percent of total word count in the New Testament: 79.92% 


Congratulations! You know all 320 words that occur most frequently in the 
New Testament, and almost four out of five word occurrences in the New 
Testament. 


Advanced Information 


35.9 Optative. There is one more mood in Koine Greek, the optative. 
Whereas the subjunctive is the mood of probability or possibility, the 
optative is the mood of “wish.” Whereas the subjunctive is one step 
removed from reality, the optative is two. 


There are sixty-eight examples of the optative in the New Testament. 
It is found only in the present (continuous aspect; twenty-three times) 
and aorist (undefined aspect; forty-five times). It occurs twenty-eight 
times in Luke-Acts and thirty-one times in Paul. ein occurs twelve 
times and yevo.to seventeen times, fifteen of which are the Pauline 
phrase un yevouto, “God forbid!” 


e Because the optative can have no real time significance, it can 
have no augment. 


e The connecting vowel is omicron. 


e The tense formative for the aorist active/middle is oa, which 
contracts with the mood formative so that all forms have oat. 


The tense formative for the aorist passive in 9¢, and the mood 
formative in 1n, which result in 8€1n in all forms. 


¢ Its mood formative in the thematic conjugation is 1 (except in the 
aorist passive where it is in), and in the athematic conjugation it is 
in. All forms of the present optative will have this o1. 


‘4 The cognate Oéatc is a “placing,” a “proposition.” In logic a “thesis” is an unprov- 


able statement, a proposition, assumed to be true. 


1S on can be either imperfect or aorist, and is third singular. We learned this as a 


vocabulary word earlier. 
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e The optative uses secondary personal endings except in the first 
person singular active, where it uses \1. 


To see fuller paradigms, see MBG. 


present future first aorist second aorist 

active 

1 sg AvOUWL AVOOUL AVOUT BoAoult 

2 sg AVOLC AVOOIG AVOAIC Baoug 

3 sg AvoL Avoor AVAL Boarot 

1 pl AVOWEV AVOOULEV AVOOALEV BoAowev 

2 pl AVOLTE AVOOLTE AVOOQUTE Boroute 

3 pl ADOLEV AVOOLEV AVOMLEV Barotev 
middle 

1 sg AvOIWNV AVON AvOaILTNV Barony 

2 sg AVOLO Avoo10 AVOALO BoAoLo 

3 sg AVOLTO AVOOLTO AVOALTO Barouto 

1 pl Avoedso. AvoowEeba Avoaiweda BorAoeda 

2 pl Avo108E AvoGo100E AvoaLoVE BaAo108e 

3 pl AVOLVTO AVOOLVTO AVOQLVTO BoAoLvto 
passive 

1 sg AVOLLTV AvOnoownv AvOEtNV YPadetnv 

2 sg AVOLO AvENOOLO AvOEINS YPahEInC 

3 sg AVOLTO AvENOOITO AvOEIN YpahEein 

1 pl AvOULEBCL AvOnooiuwcda AvOEINLEV YPQELNEV 

2 pl AV0100E AvOTNoo100E AvOEINtE ypahetnte 

3 pl AVOLVTO AVONGOLVTO AvPeINOAv YPadElNoav 
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This is a lectionary from the thirteenth to fourteenth century containing parts of 
Matthew and John. Photo provided by the Center for the Study of the New Testa- 
ment manuscripts (Dan Wallace, director) and used by permission of Institut fiir 
neutestamentliche Textforschung. 


Postscript 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


Congratulations. You have finished learning the building blocks of biblical 
Greek; now the real fun begins. But what should you do next? 


1. 


There is no substitute at this point for reading the biblical text, reading as 
much as you can. You need to be exposed to large sections of the New Tes- 
tament to have fun (if for no other reason). 


On my web site (www.teknia.com) you can download (for free) three bib- 
lical passages done in the format of the Graded Reader (see below). I use 
these in class when I am done with the textbook because they are fun to 
translate, and you can translate the passages without having to learn any- 
thing new. 


I wrote a third volume in this series, A Graded Reader of Biblical Greek. It 
starts with easy passages and slowly works into more difficult Greek. | 
start with Mark and John because you are so familiar with them; most of 
our exercises came from the early chapters of Mark. Pay close attention to 
the footnotes in this text. They will help carry you into the next stage by 
exposing you to intermediate Greek grammar inductively. 


The Graded Reader includes a forty-page summary of Daniel Wallace's 
intermediate Greek grammar (see below). It is well worth reading. 


The Graded Reader is tied into Daniel B. Wallace’s Greek Grammar Beyond the 
Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (volume four in this 
series). His grammar is cross-indexed in my Graded Reader. It is essential at 
some time that you sit down and read through a complete grammar. How- 
ever, the further you are into the Graded Reader, the easier it will be to 
remember his grammatical discussions. You may also want to check out 
his abridgment, The Basics of New Testament Syntax. 


The Morphology of Biblical Greek (volume five in this series) is designed to 
show you what is really happening to the forms of the Greek words you 
meet. Read the introductory discussion so you can see how to use the 
book; and as you come across forms that you do not understand, look up 
the word in the index and from there go to its relevant discussion. But do 
not become bogged down in this process right away. It is much better to 
have some fun and read lots of Greek. 


gad 
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7. My The Analytical Lexicon to the Greek New Testament can help you with 
those difficult parsings. Be sure to read the introductory discussion “How 
to Use the Analytical” for warnings about the misuse of the book. 


8. Do not forget to review. This is essential. You will lose all pleasure in the 
language if you have to look up every other verb in order to parse it, or 
every other word in the lexicon to discover its meaning. Purchase Warren 
Trenchard’s The Student’s Complete Vocabulary Guide to the Greek New Testa- 
ment or Bruce Metzger’s Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. 
They will help you review your vocabulary, fill out the definitions, and 
make it easier to memorize more vocabulary if you wish. You should 
memorize at least all words occurring twenty times or more, and most 
second-year Greek teachers take you down to ten occurrences. 


9. But most importantly, do not forget why you have learned the language of 
God’s Word. It is a tool for ministry, helping you to get closer to what God 
has said through his writers. It is a tool that allows you to use other tools, 
such as good commentaries. 


Y once heard a story, perhaps apocryphal, about a sailor who was in love 
with a woman from another country. He wanted to be married and so he 
tried to familiarize himself with her native country. He studied its cus- 
toms, history, etc. But finally he realized that if he really wanted to under- 
stand her, he would have to learn her native language. I believe that 
learning Greek is nothing more than a natural extension of our loving 
relationship with Jesus Christ. Although many translations are good, they 
are one step further removed from what Jesus said. Ultimately, we want to 
know him and his message as well as possible. A knowledge of the Greek 
language is essential to achieve this goal. 


May your days be filled with blessing and your ministry fruitful as you seek 
to share your love and knowledge of Jesus Christ with those around you. 


Bill Mounce 
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In this section we have collected all the charts you need to read Greek. The list- 
ing is not exhaustive; if you want to see every chart, see MBG. 


Remember, the charts are not for you to memorize. You should memorize the 
eight rules on case endings, the definite article, and the ten verbal rules. Use 
the rest of the charts to test yourself, to see if you really know the rules. 


The paradigms in the following pages illustrate the forms of the more com- 
mon noun and verb patterns. They cover the words you need to learn in this 
grammar. For a full set of paradigms see MBG or Analytical. 


Crasis in the New Testament 


Ka Ey » KYW 
KQL ELLOL »  KCLLOL 
KQL EKET >  KOKET 
KQL EKEWEV »  KOKELBEV 
KOLL EKELVOG » — KOKETVOG 
KQLL EQV OF OV »  KOV 


When Accents and Breathings Are Especially Important 


ke “Cte Tes, Tt 7. AUT, HVT 13. AAG, GAO 
| Pa PA 8. AVTAL, AVTAL 14. gije 
3. O1,.@tpolpai 9. ob, ov 15. Elc, Elc 
4. 0, 0; OV, OV 10. E&w, EEw 16. MOTE, MOTE 
5. OV, WV 11. év, Ev 17. dpa, cpa 
6. nC, 1G; NY, Tv 12. @, 0, @ 18. Liquid futures 
Square of Stops 
orders 
voiceless voiced aspirate 
labial Tt B 
classes velar K Y x cognate 
dental T 6 8 


coordinate 
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Spatial Representation of Prepositions 


General guidelines for the cases 


Genitive: Indicates motion away from (“separation”; &10) 
Dative: Indicates rest (€v) 


Accusative: Indicates motion (etc) 


ve (acc) 


ETC 






Rept (acc 
TP0G ——p> O10 
51a (gen) 
e1C EK 


mapa (acc) 





vmo (acc) 
Other prepositions that are not spatially diagrammed 
avTl gen: instead of, for 
510 acc: onaccount of 
ETL gen: on, over, when 


dat: on the basis of, at 


KOT2 gen: against 
acc: according to 


Meta gen: with 
acc: after 


Topo gen: from 
dat: beside, in the presence of 


TEDL gen: concerning, about 
vmep gen: ~_—_ in behalf of 


VICO gen: by 
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Contractions of Single Vowels 


Following is a chart of all possible contractions of single vowels. The four most 
common (and troublesome) are bolded and enlarged. 





“Genuine” diphthong (not formed by a contraction) 


“Spurious” diphthong (formed by a contraction) 


3 Spurious 
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Conditional Sentences 


This is a brief overview of conditional sentences. Be sure to study the relevant 
sections in Wallace, pp. 679-712. 


1. The “if” clause is the protasis; the “then” clause is the apodosis. 


2. Conditional sentences are most easily classified by their structure, specif- 
ically, the word that introduces the protasis, the tense and mood of the 
verb in the apodosis, and sometimes the tense of the verb in the apodosis. 


class protasis apodosis 


First class el + indicative any mood; any tense 
any tense; negated by ov 


Second class el + indicative av + indicative 
past tense; negated by un _— same tense as in the protasis 


Third class eav + subjunctive any mood; any tense 
negated by un 
Fourth class el + optative av + optative 


3. Only the protasis is conditional. If the protasis is true, then the apodosis 
must be true (if the statement is in fact a factually correct statement). 


4. Language is only a portrayal of reality. Whether the protasis is actually 
true or not, regardless of what the author says (see second class condi- 
tions), is decided by context and the reader. 


5. Conditional sentences can overlap; see Wallace, GGBB. 


First class Also called “conditions of fact.” These sentences are saying 
that if something is true, and let’s assume for the sake of the 
argument that it is true, then such and such will occur. 


Sometimes the apodosis is clearly true, and you can translate 
“Since such and such, then such and such.” At other times the 
protasis is not so obvious and you cannot use “since.” 


Second class Also called “contrary to fact.” These sentences are saying that 
if something is true, even though it is not, then such and such 
would occur. The falseness of the protasis is assumed in the 
argument. 


Third class Presents a condition that might be true in the future, or is gen- 
erally true at all times. It does not necessarily suggest that it 
is likely to occur; sometimes the protasis is hypothetical (see 
831.15). 


Fourth class = Nocomplete illustration in the New Testament. 
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Greek Cases 


This is a summary of all the cases. The “Question” is what you can ask of a 
word to help determine its case. The “Key word” is what you should use in 
your translation of words in that case. 


English cases Greek cases and uses Question Key word 


1. Subjective (he) 1. NOMINATIVE Who? What? 
a. Subject of the verb 
b. Predicate of “is” 


VOCATIVE (direct address) ne)” 
2. Possessive (his) 2. GENITIVE Whose? 
a. Possessive “of” 


b. Object of Preposition 
c. Direct object 
d. Ablative (separation) “from” 


3. Objective (him) 3. DATIVE 


a. Indirect object towhom? “to” /"for” 
to what? 

b. Object of Preposition 

c. Direct object 

d. Instrumental (means) = by what? “by’/“with” 

e. Locative (place) where? ane 


4, Objective (him) 4. ACCUSATIVE 
a. Direct object of the verb whom? 
what? 


b. Object of preposition 


The word has the case ending, so I know that it functions as the 
in the sentence; therefore I translate it with the key word 


Always precede a word in a certain case with a “key word” for that case, if 
there is one. 
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Master Case Ending Chart 


A dash means that no case ending is used. An underline means that the final 
stem vowel changes to the one listed in the chart (rule 5). The case endings for 
the masc/fem in the declension are repeated for the sake of clarity, even 
though in several cases they are the same as in the first and second declen- 
sions. 

first/second declension third declension 


masc/fem neut 





Be prepared for the final stem letter to undergo changes (rule 8). 


The ending is actually omicron, which contracts with the final stem vowel and 
forms ov (rule 5). 


The vowel lengthens (rule 5) and the iota subscripts (rule 4). 


Because third declension stems end in a consonant, the iota cannot subscript 
as it does in the first and second declensions; so it remains on the line (“iota 
adscript”). 


The case ending alternates between alpha and nu. 


As opposed to the first and second declensions, this alpha is an actual case 
ending and not a changed stem vowel. This is also true in the accusative plu- 
ral. 


The nu is a movable nu. Notice that the ending o1 is a flipped version of 1¢ 
found in the first and second declensions. 


The actual case ending for the first and second declension is vc, but the nu 
drops out because of the following sigma. In the first declension the alpha sim- 
ply joins with the sigma (wpa + vg » wpac), but in the second declension the 
final stem omicron lengthens to ov (rule 5; Aoyovg » AoyOg » Aoyous). 


As opposed to the first declension (e.g., wpa), the alpha here is part of the case 
ending. 
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The Eight Noun Rules 


1. Stems ending in alpha or eta are in the first declension, stems in omicron are in 
the second, and consonantal stems are in the third. 


2. Every neuter word has the same form in the nominative and accusative. 
Almost all neuter words end in alpha in the nominative and accusative plural. 


¢ In the second declension the alpha is the changed stem vowel; in the 
third it is the case ending. 


4. In the dative singular, the iota subscripts if possible. 


e Because an iota can subscript only under a vowel (in which case the 
vowel lengthens), it subscripts only in the first and second declen- 
sions. 


5. Vowels often change their length (“ablaut”). 


e “Contraction” occurs when two vowels meet and form a different 


vowel or diphthong. 

AOYO + 1 + AOYW (dative singular) 
AoYO + 0 + AOYOD (genitive singular) 
ypadn + wv ypadwv (genitive plural)! 


¢ “Compensatory lengthening” occurs when a vowel is lengthened to 
compensate for the loss of another letter. 


AoyO + vo» rAOYOS » AOyYous (accusative plural) 
In the genitive and dative, the masculine and neuter will always be identical. 
The Square of Stops 


Labials 


Velars 


Dentals 





e Labials + sigma form psi; velars plus sigma form xi; dentals plus sig- 
ma form sigma. 


¢ The vt combination drops out when followed by sigma (mavt + ¢> 
TOC). 
e Whatever happens in the nominative singular third declension also 
happens in the dative plural. cap + o > capé. capK + o1 > capéet. 
8. A tau cannot stand at the end of a word and will drop off. 
e When no case ending is used in stems ending in -uat, the tau drops 
out. OVOLaT + - >» OVOUAT > OVOLG. 


| The omega of the genitive plural will absorb any preceding vowel. 
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Noun System 


The nomenclature for the noun and adjective charts is discussed in full in the 
introduction to the Lexicon (below). 


The Article 


masc fem neut masc fem neut 
nom sg O n TO nom pl ol aL TO 
gen sg TOU THC TOV gen pl TWV TOV TWV 
dat sg TO) TT Tw dat pl TOLC THC TOG 
acc sg TOV THV TO acc pl TOUG TOS TOL 


Relative Pronoun 


masc fem neut masc — fem neut 
nom sg OC 7 0 nom pl ol eal OL 
gen sg ov nc ov gen pl WV WV Wv 
dat sg w 1 Ww dat pl O1¢ atc O1C 
acc sg OV Tv 0 acc pl OVC OG OL 

First Declension Nouns 

n-la n-1b n-l¢ n-Id 
nom sg Wpa ypaon 50E. VEQLVLOG 
gen sg WPAc Ypaonc 50ENG VEQVLOD 
dat sg Wp youn, d0E7 VEQLVLO 
acc sg WPAV yoadnv d0Eav VEQLVLOV 
VOC SZ Mpa ypaon 50Ea VEQVLO 
n/v pl wpa ypadat 50Ea1 VEGLVLOLL 
gen pl WPWV Yadav d0EWV VEQVLOV 
dat pl WPOLLC Ypadaic S0EQ1C VEQVLOLLC 
acc pl WPA Ypahac d0Eac VEQLVLOC 


SA Mow 1 
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nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc Sg 


VOC SB 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


nom sg 
gen Sg 
dat sg 
ACC SQ 


VOC SQ 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


n-le 


OATAVAC 
OATAVE 
OATAVE 
OAUTAVOAV 
OATAVE 


n-1f 


Mpopntns 
Tpopntov 
Rpopntn 
Tpopntny 
TpoOoTTta 


LOOOTTAL 
TPOOHTWV 
TLPOHNTAIG 
Mpoprto.c 


First Declension Nouns 


n-lg 


Mavaoons 
Mavacon 


Moavacon 


n-th 


Uvo 
vac 
vo. 
LLVOLV 
LvaoL 
LVL 
LVOV 
UVOLC 
Lvac 


Second Declension Nouns 


n-2a 


AOYOS 
KoOYou 
hoya 
AOYOV 
OVE 


AOYOU 

AOYWV 
AOYOIS 
ANOYOUS 


n-2b 
0506 
0d00 
686 
0d0V 
Od 
0501 
0d@V 
od50t¢ 
05006 


n-2c 


EP'yYOV 
EPYOU 
Epyw 

EPYOV 
EpyOV 
EpyO. 

EpYwv 


EPYOIC 
Epyo 


n-2d(1) 


VEULAPPOUSG 
YELLOPPOV 
XEWLO.PPW 
YELLOPPOVV 
XELAPPOVC 


YELLOLOPOL 

YEULOLPPWV 
XEWWLAPpOLC 
XEWLO.PPOVE 


n-2d(2) 
OOTODV 
OOTOD 
0OTW 
OOTODV 
OOTODV 
00TH 
OOTWV 
OOTOIC 
0OTH 


Appendix 


n-2e 


Noun System 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
Acc 8g 


VOC hed 


n/o pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


n/o sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 


Acc 8g 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


n/v sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 


ACC Sg 


n/v pl 


gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


2 


n-3a(1) 


AaTAMY 


NOLLAQTLOG 


AKOUACTA 
AQUAATO 
AKaLAay 


n-3c¢(1) 


YOPrG 
YOPULTOG 
YOPLTL 
YAW 


YOPITEG 
YOPUTWV 
YAPLOL(V) 
YOALPLTAG 


n-3c(6a) 


TEPOLG 
TEPATOG 
TEPATL 
TEPALC 


TEPATOL 
TEPATWV 
TEPAOL(V) 
TEPATO 


n-3a(2) 


CLPOLY 
cpaBoc 
cpoBr 
cpaBa 
cLposy 
apoBec 
c.pa.Buv 
OLPOY1(Vv) 
cpapo.s 
n-3¢(2) 
EATLIG 
EATL1O0G 
ENTLOL 
EATLOO. 
EATLOEC 
EATLSWV 


EXTLOL(V) 


EATLSAC 
n-3c¢(6b) 


VOW) 
VOQTOC 
VOQTL 
VdWP 


VSATH 
VOATWV 
vdao1(v) 
VOATHA 


n-3b(1) 


op§ 
OOPKOG 
OMPKt 
oupKG. 
oupg 


OO.PKEC 

OOPKWV 
oapéi(v) 
OOPKOLC 


n-3c¢(3) 


OPVLG 
opviB0¢g 
opv161 
opvida 


Opvi8Ec 
opvidwy 
OPVIGL(v) 
opv180c 
n-3c¢(6c} 
pu< 
pwtocg 
dwt 
pws 
OWTa 
dwWTWwv 


Pata 


n-3b(1) 


yen 
YVOVALKOG 
YOVOLLKL 
YUVOLKO 
YOVOL 


YOVOLKEG 

YUVOLKWV 
yovatet(v) 
YUVOLKOAG 


n-3¢(4) 


OVOWE 
OVOLLOATOG 
OVOLATL 
OVOLLO 


OVOLOLTO 
OVOLLOATWV 
OVO"GOL(V) 
OVOLATO 


n-3c(6d) 


yOVU 
YOVOTOG 


YOVOLTO. 


Third Declension Nouns 


n-3b(2) 


oOAnLyE 
OOATLYYOS 
OOATLYY1 
OOATLYYO 
ooAnyé 


OOARLYYEG 
OOATLYYWV 
GOAMLYEL(V) 
OOATMLYYAC 
n-3c(5a) 
0d0UG 
OS0VTOG 
OS0VTL 
OSOVTO 
OSOVTEC 
OSOVTWV 
od0vo1 
OSOVTAC 


n-3d(1) 


YN1pac 
YNpWS 
yNper 
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n-3b(3) 


apis? 
TPLXOS 
Tplyl 
TOLYOL 
Opis 


TPLXES 
TOLYWV 
8p1éi(v) 
TPLXALC 


n-3¢(5b) 


CLPYWV 
CLPYOVTOS 
CLPYOVT1 
CLPYOVTO. 


OLDYOVTEG 
O.PYOVTWV 
O.pYOUGI(V) 
CLPYOVTAG 


n-3d(2a) 


owo8Evne 
Owo8EVOUG 


owobEevnv 


With this particular word, the initial letter varies between theta and tau depending 


upon whether the final consonant is a xsi or a chi in the nominative singular and 


dative plural. See MBG for an explanation. 
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nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc sg 


VOC SF 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc 8g 


VOC SZ 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


n-3d(2b} 


YEVOG 
YEVOUG 
YEVEL 
YEVOG 
YEVOC 


yevn 
YEVOV 
VEVEOUV) 
yevn 
n-3e(4) 


VOUG 
VO0G 
vol 
VOUDV 
vou 


VOEG 
VvOaV 
vovot(v) 
VOUC 


n-3d(3} 
a1dwe¢ 
adove 
OSC 


n-3e(5a) 


VT|OTLC 


VI}OTELC 


n-3e(1) 


1y8vc 
1xy8v0¢ 
vy8v1 
txyOvv 
1y8v 


LyYOvEG 
1y8vwv 
1x8v01(v) 
1yvac 


n-3e(5b) 


MOAIG 
TOAEWSC 
TMOAEL 
TOALV 
TOAL 


MOAELG 
TOKEWV 
MOAEGLUV) 
MOAELC 


Third Declension Nouns 


Appendix 
n-3e(2) n-3e(3) 
Vavc Baoievc 
VEWC Baoilews 
- Baoet 
VaDV BaoiEen 
- Baoev 
- Baolretc 
- Baoiewv 
- Baotrevou(v) 
- Baotretc 
n-3e(6) 
TELOW) 
ME1B0VC 
mEBot 


-— 


Noun System 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc SB 
VOC SB 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc sg 
VOC SY 


n/v pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


n-3f(1a) 


QLLWV 
QLUWVOG 
OLOVL 
OLWVO 
QLLWV 
QLLOVEC 
O.LWVWV 
aLao1(v) 
OLVOC 


n-3f(2c) 


avnp 
aVvdp0¢ 
avdpt 
ovdpa 
CLVED 


CLVEPEC 
avépwv 


avépact(v) 


OVSpas 


n-3f(1b) 


TIYELLWV 
TYYELLOVOG 
TIYELOVI 
TIYELOVO. 
TIYELWV 
TYYELOVES 
TIYELOVWV 
TIYELOOL(V) 
TIYELOVOLG 


n-3f(2c) 


BuyatHp 
BvyatpOG 
OvyaTpL 
OvyATEPA 
OvyatEp 


BUYATEPEC 


OVYATEPWV 


OvyATEpAC 


n-3f(1¢) 


KDWV 
KVVOC 


KDWV 


KUVEG 
KVOLV 
KVVOC 
n-3f(2c) 
TATHP 
TOTPOC 
TOTPL 
TOTEPO 


TATED 


TLOLTEPEC 


TOTEPWV 
TATPAOL(V) 


TLOLTEDOLC 


Third Declension Nouns 


n-3f(2a) 


owtnp 
OWTNPOS 
OwTnNpl 
OWTNpa 


OWTTPEC 
OWTNPWV 
OWTTPOL(v) 
OWTNPAS 


n-3f(2c) 


UNtNp 
Lintpoc 
LNtpt 
LNTEpo. 
Luntep 


LINTEpAG 


n-3f(2b) 


TTP 
pntopoc 
ontop. 
prtopo. 
p7\top 
PTITOpES 
pnTOpwv 
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prytopou(v) 


prytopac 


n-3g(1) 


Mwuvoric 
Moioews 
Mwvoet 
Mwvot\v 
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nom sg 
gen SZ 
dat sg 
acc sg 


VOC SB 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc Sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


non Sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 


Acc 8g 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


MAasc 


CLYLOG 
QYLOV 
CLYLW 
OYLOV 
OYLE 


CLYLOL 

OLYLWV 
OLYLOIG 
OLYLOUG 


MLASC 


OVTOG 
TOVTOUV 
TOUTW 


TOVTOV 


ovTOL 

TOVTWV 
TOUTOLC 
TOUTOUCG 


Adjectives/Pronouns 


fem 
mate! 
OYLAC 
Cryo. 
OYA 
Cy1O 
OLY 
CYLWV 
CLYLOLUG 
CLYLAC 


fem 


avtn 
TAVTNC 
TAUTY 
TAVTTV 


OVTAL 
TOUTWV 
TAVTQIC 
TAVTAG 


a-la (2-1-2) 


neut 


CLYLOV 
QYLOV 
QY1W 

QLYLOV 
QYLOV 


CYLO. 
OLYLWV 
OYLOLG 
OLYLOL 


Masc 
cyaboc 
ayasod 
oya8a) 
ayadov 
oyade 
aya8ot 
ayabwv 
c@ya8oic 
ayaboug 


a-la(2b) (2-1-2) 


neut 


TOVTO 
TOVTOV 
TOUTW 
TOUTO 


TAVTA 
TOVTWV 
TOUVTOLE 


TOUTS 


a-la(2a) (2-1-2) 


MAasc 


TMOAVG 
MOAAOD 
TOAAW 
TMOADV 


NOAAO1 

NOAAQV 
MOAAOIC 
LOAXOVSG 


fem 


MOAAN 
TOAATIC 
TOAAN 
TMOAATV 


MOAAQL 
TMOAAWV 
MOAAQIC 
TOAAAG 


neut 


NOAV 
TMOAAOV 
TOAAW 
NOAV 


TMOAACL 
MOAAWV 
MOAAOIC 
TMOAXO. 


MLASC 


MEYOLG 
WEYAAOV 
LEyOAw 
WEyaLv 


UWEYQAOL 
WE YaAWV 
LEYOAOIC 
LE YOAOUG 


a-1a(2b) (3-3-3) 


Mase 


OOTIC 
OUTLVOG 
WTLVL 
OVTLVOL 


O1TLVEG 

= 
WVTLVOV 
v 
OLOTLOL(V) 
OVOTIVAC 


fem 
ayadn 
ayasnc 
ayer 
ayadnv 
ya0n} 
yada 
CYAaAWV 
ayadbaic 
yada 


fem 


WEeyoAn 
MEANS 
LEYOAT 
WEyOAnV 


LEVYOAQL 
LE YOAWV 
WEYOAQIC 
UE YOAAC 


fem 


TTL 
NOTLVOC 
TTvt 
TWVTwWa 


QLUTLVEG 
WVTLVWV 


ALOTLIOL(V) 


QLOTIVALG 


Appendix 


neut 
ayabov 
HyaBOD 
ayaea 
ayabov 
oyaeov 
aKyada 
ayabwv 
a@yabotic 
yao 


neut 


eyo 
WEYOAOV 
WEYOAW 
EVO. 
UEYOAG 
LeEyOAWV 
LLEYOAOIG 
Mearey ver 


neut 


OTL 
OUTLVOC 
WTI 
OTL 


OTIVOL 
WVTLVWV 
r 
OLOTLOL(V) 
OT1VO 


Noun System 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat s¢ 


acc Sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


nom sg 
gen SQ 
dat sg 
ACC Sg 


VOC SQ 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc Sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


Adjectives/Pronouns 


a-2a (3-1-3) 


MASc fem 


TCOALG TLOLOOL 


TMOVTOC 
TOVTl 
TOVTO. 


MOVTEC 
TAVTWV 
TOOL 

TOLVTOC 


MOONS 
LOOT 


MAOGL 
TOOWV 


NAOQKLC 
NMOOAC 


neut 
TOV 
MOAVTOG 
MOVTl 


MOOV TOV 


TOVTO 
ROAVTOV 
TOOL 
NAVTOA 


a-3a (2-2) 


masc & fem 


OLUCLOTWAOC 
CLLOAPTWAOD 
CLUOLTWAD 
CLULOPTWAOV 
OLWLOLPTWAE 


CLULOPTWAOL 

OLLOLPTWAWV 
OUAPTWADIC 
CUAPTWAODC 


masc & fem 


TAELWV 
TAELOVOG 
TMAELOVI 
TAELOVOL 


TMAELOVES 
TAELOVWV 
TAELOOI(V) 
TMAELOVOLC 


neut 


OLUOLPTWAOV 
CLUOPTWAOD 
OUOLPTWAG 

CLUOPTWAOV 
CUOPTWAOV 


CLUOLPTWAG 
OUAPTWAWV 
CLUAPTWAOIC 
OWUAPTWAC 


a-2b (3-1-3) 


MLASC 


TAYUG 
TAYEWC 
TOYEL 
TAYDV 


TOLYEIC 
TAYXEWV 


fem 


TAYELOL 
TOYELOS 
TOAYELO 
TOAYELOAV 


TOAYELAL 
TOAYELWV 


TAYEOL 
TOAYELC 


a-4b(1) (3-3) 


neut 


TMXELOV 
TAELOVOC 
TAELOVI 
TMAELOV 


TAELOVO. 
RAELOVOV 
TAEOO1(V) 
RAELOVOL 


masc & fem 
OANONS 
OANGOVG 
CANOE1 
aAnen 


CANBEIC 
OANOOV 
OANGEOL(V) 
CANGEIC 


masc & fem 


we1Cwv 
ueiCovoc 
uEetCov1 
WelCova 


weiCovec 
WeiCovewv 
LeiZoo1(v) 
uelCovac 


TOAYELOIG 
TAYELAC 


a-4a (3-3) 


Bol 


neut 


TAYUV 
TOAYEWSC 
TOYEL 
TAY 


TOYED 
TOYEWV 
TOAYEOL 
TAYE 


neut 


CANES 
OANPOLG 
OANPEL 
CANGVEC 


OANeT 
GANOaV 
OANECL(V) 
CANON 


neut 


LLELCOV 
wetlovoc 
wEetCovu 
UELCOV 


ueiZova 
uEtCOVvurv 
uetCoou(v) 
weiCova 





oe 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
ACC Sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 
acc pl 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 


ACC SQ 


nom sg 
gen sg 
dat sg 
acc Sg 


nom pl 
gen pl 
dat pl 


acc pl 


Appendix 


Adjectives/Pronouns 


a-4b(2) (3-3; interrogative, indefinite) 


masc & fem neut masc & fem neut 
TIC Tl TIG Tl 
TLVOG TLVOG TLVOG TLVOG 
TLVt TLL TLVI TLVI 
TIVO Tl TIVO. a 
TLVEC TIVO TLVEC TIVO 
TLVWV TLVWV TLV@V TIWOV 
TLV) TLO1(V) T1G1(v) TLOU(V) 
TLVOC TLVO TLVAC TIVO 
a-4b(2) (3-1-3) 
masc fem neut 
- , 7 
E1C LLG EV 
EVOC ULOLC EVOC 
EVI Wie EVI 
EVOL ULV EV 
a-5 
Ist person 2nd person 
EVW ov 
ELOD (ov) cov (cov) 
EUOL (u01) GOL (c01) 
ELLE (ue) OF (o€) 
TIULETSC DUETC 
TLV DUWV 
NWiv DULV 


Nac VELEC 


Verb System 300 


Verb System 
English Verb Tenses 


This is the basic verb chart and terminology followed in this grammar. It is 
possible to be much more complex; but for the basic task of learning a foreign 
language, this is sufficient. All forms are listed in the active and then in the 
passive, starting first with a regular verb (e.g., “study”) and then an irregular 
(e.g., “eat”). 


Past simple Past progressive Past perfect 
regact Istudied I was studying I had studied 
irregact late I was eating I had eaten 
regpas Iwas studied I was being studied I had been studied 
irreg pas I was eaten I was being eaten I had been eaten 
Present simple Present progressive Present perfect 
regact Istudy Iam studying I have studied 
irregact leat I am eating I have eaten 
regpas lamstudied I am being studied I have been studied 
irreg pas 1am eaten I am being eaten I have been eaten 
Future simple Future progressive Future perfect 
regact Iwillstudy I will be studying I will have studied 
irregact Iwill eat I will be eating I will have eaten 


regpas Iwillbestudied [willbe being studied Iwill have been studied 
irreg pas 1 will be eaten I will be being eaten I will have been eaten 
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Verbal Rules 


1. Primary and Secondary endings 


primary secondary 
regular alternate” regular alternate 
active 
1 sg Av a Lt EXVOV OV 
2 sg AVEC e« EAVES a¢ 
3 sg AVEL a o1(v) EXVE E - 
1 pl AVOMEV O LEV EXVOLEV O LEV 
2 pl AVETE wre ENVETE € TE 
3 pl Avove(v) 0 vor(v)? aor(v) EXVOV OV oav 


middle/passive 


1 sg AVOLLOA O LOL EXVOUNV 0 NV 
2 sg Avy e oa? EXVOVD € 60" 
3 sg AVETOL E TOL EXVETO € TO 

1 pl AvouEsaa = sO LED ceAvoueba o peber 
2 pl AvECE € oO EXvEOOE € oO 
3 pl AVOVTAL O VTOL EXVOVTO 0 VTO 


Primary Endings are used on the unaugmented tenses. In the indicative these 
are the present, future, and perfect. In the subjunctive it is all tenses. 


Secondary Endings are used on the augmented tenses. In the indicative these 
are the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. In the optative it is all tenses (even 
though the optative is not augmented). 


The pi conjugation uses the alternate endings. 


Alternate endings are used for 1 verbs and a few thematic forms. 


* No ending is used. The omega that stands at the end of the first person singu- 
lar of verbs in the thematic conjugation is really the lengthened connecting 
vowel omicron. 

> ‘In every case the nu will drop out because of the following sigma. What hap- 
pens to the preceeding vowel varies. 

6 


In almost every case (except perfect passive), the sigma drops out and the vow- 
els contract. This is why this ending varies from tense to tense. 


In almost every case, the sigma drops out because it is intervocalic and the 
vowels contract. This is why this ending varies from tense to tense. 





Verb System 300 


2. Augments occur in the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. 
e [tis removed in the non-indicative moods. 
3. Reduplication occurs in the perfect and present. 


¢ Consonantal reduplication reduplicates the initial consonant; vocalic 
reduplication lengthens the initial vowel. 


¢ Reduplication with an epsilon always signals a perfect. 
e Reduplication with an iota signals the present of a u1 verb. 
4. Verbal roots 


e Altered verbal stems show some patterns, but others should be mem- 
orized. See Verbal Stems of Words Occurring More than Fifty Times be- 
low. 


5. Differences among tense stems 

e Double consonants simplify to single consonants (v-1) 

e¢ Verbs containing an iota lose the iota (v-2) 

e Verbs containing a nu lose the nu (v-3) 

e Verbs containing a tau lose the tau (v-4) 

e Verbs ending in 10k lose the tox (v-5) 

¢ utverbs (v-6) 

¢ Vowels lengthen, shorten, or drop out altogether (v-7) 

e Verbs that use different roots to form their different tense stems (v-8) 
6. Tense Formatives often use an ein the third person singular. 

® oa@>oe First aorist active/middle 

e ae Liquid aorists 

e «axe Perfect (third plural varies between kav and kaot(v)) 
7. Vowels 


e Connecting vowels (o/e) are used in the present, imperfect, future, 
second aorist, and participles. 


e Contract vowels contract in the present and imperfect. Elsewhere 
they lengthen before the tense formative or personal] ending. 


e Contractions also occur in liquid futures. 
Second singular passive. The sigma usually drops out. 
Miscellaneous 


¢ §&/y When these occur at the end of a verbal stem, they are usually 
the result of a stop plus a sigma. 


¢ /x When these occur before a theta, they are probably an aspirat- 
ed labial or velar. 
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Tense 


Present act 


Present mid/pas 


Imperfect act 


Imperfect mid/pas 


Future act 
Liquid fut act 
Future mid 
Liquid fut mid 


Ist future pas 
2nd future pas 


Ist aorist act 
Liquid aorist act 
2nd aorist act 
Ist aorist mid 
2nd aorist mid 
Ist aorist pas 


2nd aorist pas 


1st perfect act 
2nd perfect act 
Perfect mid/pas 


Master Verb Chart 


Aug/ 
Redup 


m 


m 


Tense 
stem 


pres 


pres 


pres 


pres 


fut act 
fut act 
fut act 


fut act 


aor pas 


aor pas 


aor act 
aor act 
aor act 
aor act 
aor act 
aor pas 


aor pas 


perf act 
perf act 
perf pas 


Tense Conn. Personal 
vowel endings 


form. 


£0 


EO 


no 


oe 


oa 


o/€ 


o/€ 


o/€ 


o/€ 


o/€ 
o/E 
0/€ 


o/€ 


o/t 


o/€ 


o/E 


o/t 


prim act 


prim mid/pas 


sec act 


sec mid/pas 


prim act 
prim act 
prim mid/pas 


prim mid/pas 


prim mid/pas 


prim mid/pas 


sec act 
sec act 
sec act 
sec mid/pas 
sec mid/pas 
sec act 


sec act 


prim act 
prim act 


prim mid/pas 


Appendix 


Ist sing 
paradigm 
AvW 
AVOLAL 
EXVOV 


EAVOLNV 


Avow 
EVO) 
TOPEVOOLAL 


WEVODLLAL 


AvONCOLaL 


ATOOTAANGOLAL 


EXVOO. 
EWLELVO. 
EXoBov 
EXVOOLNV 
E'VYEVOLN|V 
erAvOTVv 
Eypadny 
AEAUKO 
VEYOVO. 


NEAVULAL 
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Master Participle Chart 
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_ @ n=. °° =” active (aorist passive) 















perfect active 


all middle / passive (all middle) 


fense& |redup | stem t.f.or | morpheme |nom. plural | six memory forms 
voice C.U. & C.e. 

presesent present vt / ovom | AEyovtEs WV, OVOO, OV 

active OVTOG, OVOT|C, OVTOG 
present present uevo/j AEYOWEVOL | OLEVOG, OLEVT, OLEVOV 
mid/pas OUEVOU, OLEVNS, OLEVOV 
1 aorist aorist vt / oo AVGAVTES 0XC, OAC, OAV 

active active OAVTOS, ONONS, DAVTOS 
1 aorist aorist uevo /T AVORLEVOL | OOMEVOS .. 

middle active 

1 aorist aorist AVOEVTES Qe1c, Be10a, Bev 

passive passive Oevtoc, GE1onc, VEVTOG 
2 aorist aorist Barovtes 

active active 

2 aorist aorist wevo /n YEVOUEVOL j OLEVOG .. 

middle active 

2 aorist aorist YPQHEVTES | E1G, ELOG, EV 

passive passive EVTOG, ELONG, EVTOSG 
perfect rE perfect OT AEAVKOTEG | KWC, KVIO, KOC 

active active KOTOG, KULAC, KOTOC 
perfect NE perfect wevo /N AEAVLEVOL | LEVOG ... 

mid/pas mid/pas 
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Appendix 


Master Nonindicative Verb Chart 


Subjunctive 


Tense Aug/ 


Redup 


Present act 
Present mid/pas 


Ist aorist act 


Ist aorist mid 
Ist aorist pas 


2nd aorist act 
2nd aorist mid 
2nd aorist pas 


Tense 
stem 


pres 
pres 


aor act 


aor act 
aor pas 


aor act 
aor act 
aor pas 


Tense Conn. Personal Ist sing 
form. vowel endings paradigm 
w/n prim act AW 
w/n1 primmid/pas Avwyat 
o(a) w/n prim act Avow 
o(2) w/n primmid/pas Avowpor 
Q@(n) w/n  primact AvEw 
w/ prim act AaBw 
w/n primmid/pas yevwuat 
@/nN prim act ypada 





Infinitive 


[mor | es [att [rh 










present 1st aorist 2nd aorist perfect 
active to loose to loose to receive to have loosed 
middle to loose to loose to receive to have thrown 
passive tobe loosed __ to be loosed to be written to have been thrown 
Imperative 










active middle/passive passive 
present 2 se AVE Avov Avov 
3 sg AVETW AvEecbw AvECOw 
Ist aorist 2s¢  —- ADOOV Avoat AveNtt 
3 sg AVGATW AvoaG8W Aventw 
2nd aorist 2 sg AaBEe YEVOU ypadntt 
3 sg AaBETW VEVEOOW ypaontw 


Verb System 


active indicative 


1 sg 
2 8g 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


present 


AW 
NVEIG 
NAVEL 
NVOLLEV 
AVETE 


AVOVOL(V) 


Overview of Indicative 


imperfect 


EAVOV 
EXVEC 
EXvE(V) 
EXVOLLEV 
EXVETE 


EAVOV 


middle indicative 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


AvVOWAL 
AV] 
AVETAL 
AvoLEsE. 


AvEOVE 


XVOVTAL 


EAVOUTV 
EADOV 
EXVETO 
EAvouUcdo 
EA DEOVE 


EXVOVTO 


passive indicative 


1 sg 
2 8g 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


AVOCA 
No] 
NVETAL 
AvouLEsa. 


AvEDVE 


AVOVTAL 


EAVOUNV 
EADOV 
EXVETO 
eXAvoucda 
eXvEeobe 


EXVOVTO 


future 


AVOW 
NVOEIG 


AVOEL 


AVOOLEV 
AVGETE 
Avaovdl(v) 


AVGOLAL 
AVON 


AVOETAL 


Avoouesa. 
AvoEGVE 


AVOOVTAL 


AvENnoouar 
AvONoN 
AvONCETAL 


AvONooOUEsa 


AvONoEoOE 


I st aorist 


EXVOO. 
EAVOAC 


EXVOE(V) 


EXVOOLEV 
EXVOATE 


EXVOOV 


EAVOQUTV 
EAVOW 


EAVOATO 


EAVOOUEDO 


EXVOAGVE 


EAVDOAVTO 


EADOTV 
EAvOnc 
EAvON 
EAvOTLEV 
EADONTE 


AvONoovtar EAvEnOAV 


2nd aorist 


EXLoBov 
ELaBEC 
ELoBeE(v) 


EXOBOLEV 
EAOBETE 
EXaBOV 


EYEVOUT|V 
EVEVOU 
EVEVETO 
EYEVOLLEBO. 
EYEVEOVE 


E'VEVOVTO 


EYPATV 
EYpadns 
Eypagn 
EyPapnLEV 
EYPANTE 
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perfect 


NEAVKE 
NEAVKAG 
AEXUKE(V) 


NEAVKOLEV 
AEXVKATE 
AEAVKAOL(V) 


AEAVLOL 
NEAVOAL 


NEAVTAL 


AEADLEBEL 
NEAVOBE 


NEAVDVTQL 


AEAVULCLL 
AEAVOAI 
AEAVTAL 


AeA vUWEsa. 
NEA VBE 


Eypahbnoav AEAvVTOL 
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Appendix 


Overview of Subjunctive 


present 


active subjunctive 


1 sg 
2 Sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


AW 
NONG 
AvT 
NOWLEV 
NoNTE 


AvwWOL (Vv) 


middle subjunctive 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


passive subjunctive 


1 sg 
2 8g 
3 sg 


ipl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


AVWULOLL 
Av 
AVNTAL 


AvwWUEIA 
NoNoee 
AVWVTAA 


NOWLAA 
Noy 
MoONTAL 
AvwUEsaL 


Nonove 
AVWVTAL 


first aorist 


AVoOW 
AVOTISC 
AvoY 


AVOWLEV 
AvoNTE 
Avowor (Vv) 


AVOWLOL 
Avon 
AVONTAL 


AvowwEsa 
AvoT|G8E 
AVOWVTAL 


AvOW 
AVOTC 
AvET 


AVOGLWEV 
AvVONTE 
AvVOWOL (Vv) 


second aorist 


AaBw 
AaBns 
AGB 


AGBwWUEV 
AaBnte 
AaBwor (v) 


YEVWUGL 


yevn 
YEVT|TOL 


YEVWLEBO. 
yevnove 


YEVWVTOL 


ypahw 
ypaons 
yon 
YPapapev 
ypagnte 
yPahwor (Vv) 


Verb System 


Overview of Imperative 


present first aorist second aorist 
active imperative 
2 sg ADE ADOOV AaBe 
3 sg AVETW AVOATW AaBETW 
2 pl AvETE AvOatTE AaPete 
3 pl AVETWORV AVGATWOMV AABETWOOV 
middle imperative 
2 sg AWov ABoar yEvou 
3 sg AvEGDOW AVGAG8W yeveodw 
2 pl AVEGVE AvoaaGE yEVEOOE 
3 pl AVEDIWORV AvoaACIWoaAV yeveoOwoav 
passive imperative 
2 sg AVOV AvONTL ypagntt 
3 sg AvEDOW AvEONnTWw ypaor|tw 
2 pl AvEORE AONTE ypaonte 
3 pl AvEDBWoav AvONtTWoaV Ypadntwoav 

Overview of Infinitive 

present first aorist second aorist perfect 
active Avelv ABoar AaBetv ANEAVKEVAL 
middle AvecGar ADGaG901 yevecOal AEAVOBAL 
passive Aveoda1 NOT Var YpaoTvar AEAVOBAL 
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Indicative 

present 
1 sg EU 
2 sg El 
3 sg EOTI(V) 
1 pl EOUEV 
2 pl EOTE 
3 pl ELOL(V) 
Non-indicative 

subjunctive 
1 sg w) 
2 sg ne 
3 sg q 
I pl (LEV 
2 pl ITE 
3 pl (WOL(v) 
Participle 
masc 

nom sg WV 
gen sg OVTOG 
dat sg OVTL 
ACC $g OVTO 
nom pl OVTEG 
gen pl OVTWV 
dat pl ovou(v) 


acc pl OVTOLC 


El 


imperfect 
TT 
ng 

TV 
TILEY, TILE90 
NITE 
OAV 


imperative 


1001 


EOTW 


EOTE 


EOTWOOV 


Appendix 


future 
EOOLOL 
£0] 
EOTOLL 
EoOUCOG 
EOEOOE 
EOOVTAL 


active infinitive 


ELVQL 
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Indicative 


The section numbers following the centered headings refer to the relevant sec- 
tions in MBG. 


Present Indicative (41) 


Thematic Uncontracted Present Indicative 


active middle/passive 
1 sg Av AVOUAL 
2 sg AVEIG AN 
3 sg AVEL AVETHA 
1 sg AVOLEV AvoUEBa 
2 sg AVETE AvEode 
3 sg AVOVOL(V) AVOVTAL 


Thematic Contracted Present Indicative 


active 

1 sg YEVV) TOW davepw 

2 sg YEVVOSG MOLELG PAVEPOIS 

3 sg YEVVO. MOLEL bOaVEpOL 

1 pl YEVVQDUEV MOLOVUEV POVEDOVLEV 
2 pl YEVVQTE MOLELTE PAVEPOVTE 

3 pl YEVVMOL(V) MOLOVOL(V) PAVEPOVOL(V) 
middle/passive 

1 sg YEVVOUAL MOLOVILOL POLVEPOLUAL 
2 sg YEVVO. TON davEepot 

3 sg YEVVATAL MOLELTAL PAVEPOVTAL 
1 pl YEVVMLLEBO TOLOvpLEsa davepovueba 
2 pl YEVVQO0E MO1ELOVE davEpoOvOBE 
3 pl YEVVWVTOL TMOLOVVTAL PAVEPOVVTAL 
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Athematic Present Indicative 


active 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


LOTHLL (“OTR) 


LOTNG 
LOTHOL(V) 
LOTOPLEV 
LOTOTE 


LOTAOL(V) 


middle/passive 


1 sg 
2 8g 
3 sg 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


LOTOLOL 
LOTAGOL 


LOTATAL 


LOTOMWEDO 
1LOTOHOVE 


LOTOAVTOL 


TLONpL (“Be) 
TLONS 
TIONOL(V) 


TLOELLEV 
TLOETE 
TIBEQOL(V) 


TIOELOLL 
TLOEOOL 


TLIOETON 


TIOEUEDO 
TLOEOBE 


TLOEVTQL 


dtdwut (“50) 
515w¢ 
516Wou(v) 


S150MEV 
5160TE 
5150M01(V) 


S150U01 
s1d00a1 
S160TH1 


d150WE80 
516000€ 


S160VTAL 


Imperfect Indicative ($42) 


Thematic Uncontracted Imperfect Indicative 


I sg 
2 sg 
3 8g 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


active 


EAVOV 
EAVES 
EXvE(V) 
EAVOLLEV 
EAVETE 
EXVOV 


middle/passive 


EXVOUT|V 
EADOU 

EA VETO 
EAVOLEBO 
EA DEORE 


EXVOVTO 
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Seikvunt (“SELKVV) 
SELKVVEIC 
SEiKVUGL(V) 


SELKVULLEV 
SELKVUTE 
SELKVUAGL(V) 


SELKVULLAL 
SELKVVOOLL 
SELKVUTAL 


SeikvopEda. 
SElKVLOOE 


SELKVUVTOL 


Verb System 
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Thematic Contracted Imperfect Indicative 


active 

1 sg EYEVVWV 

2 sg EVEVVOC 

3 sg EYEVVO. 

1 pl EYEVVOLEV 
2 pl EYEVVOQTE 

3 pl EYEVVWV 
middle/passive 

1 sg EVEVVIOLLTV 
2 sg EYEVV@) 

3 sg EYEVVATO 

1 pl EVEVVWLEDOL 
2 pl EYEVVAOGE 
3 pl EVEVVWOVTO 


ETOLOVV 
ETLOLELC 
ETOLEL 
ETOLODLEV 
ETOLELTE 


ETOLOVV 


ETOLOVLTV 
ETMOLOV 


EMOLELTO 


ETOLOVLEDO. 
ETOLELOVE 


ETOLOVVTO 


Athematic Imperfect Indicative 


active 

1sg loth 
2sg  —- LloTNS 
3sg Ss tot 

1 pl TLOTOMLEV 
2 pl LOTOTE 

3 pl 1OTAOQV 
middle/passive 
1 sg LOTOUT|V 
2s¢ —- lotaoo 
3 sg LOTATO 

1 pl LOTOMEBO 
2 pl 1otaovE 
3 pl LOTOVTO 


ETtLOnV 
ETLOEIC 
ETLOEL 
ETLOELEV 
ETIOETE 


ETIOEGAV 


ETLOELTV 
ETLOECO 
ETIBETO 
ETLIOELEDO 


ETIOCOVE 
ETLOEVTO 


EPAVEPODV 

EPALVEPOUC 

EOAVEPOV 

EPAVEPOVLEV 

EMAVEPOVTE 

EPAVEPOVV 

EPAVEPODELNV 

EPAVEPOD 

EPAVEPOVTO 

Epavepovpedar 

Emavepovabe 

EPALVEPOVVTO 

Ed51500V ESElKVUV 
£5150UC ESELKVUC 
Ed150v ESE1KVU 
Ed1S0UEV ESE1KVULLEV 
E5150TE ESE1KVUTE 
£515000v ES€1KVVOOQV 
EdS160L TV ESELKVULIT|V 
£516000 ES5€1KVUGO 
£6150T0 ESE1KVUTO 
£6150E00 ederkvopeso, 
£516000€ E0€1KVUOBE 
ES150VT0 ES€1KVVVTO 
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Future Indicative (843) 


Thematic Uncontracted Future Indicative 


active middle 
1 s¢ Avow TMOPEVOOUGL 
2 sg AVGEIG MOpEvoy 
3 sg AVOEL MOPEVOETOL 
1 pl AVOOLEV TOPEVOOLEDE 
2 pl NVOETE MOPEVOEGVE 
3 pl Avoovol(v) MOPEVOOVTOL 


Athematic Future Indicative 


active middle 
1 s¢ dWow SWOOLAL 
2 sg SWOEIC dwon 
3 sg SWOEL OWOETHL 
1 pl SWOOLLEV dwoouesa, 
2 pl SWOETE dwoEove 
3 pl dwoovo1(v) SWOOVTAL 


Liquid Future Indicative 


future active future middle present active 
1 s¢ Weve WEVODUGL WEVO 
2 sg LEVETG Levy] UEVELC 
3 sg LLEVET WEVEITOL LEVEL 
1 pl WEVODLEV LIEVOULEDO. WEVOLEV 
2 pl LLEVETTE Wevelode LLEVETE 


3 pl WEVOvOL(V) LEVODVTOL LEVOVOL(V) 
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Aorist Active/Middle Indicative ($44) 


Thematic Aorist Active and Middle Indicative 


first aorist indicative 


active 
1 sg EXVGOL 
2 sg EXVOAC 
3 sg EXVGE 
1 pl EAVOOMEV 
2 pl EAVOTE 
3 pl EXVOOV 


liquid aorist indicative 


active 
1 sg ELELVG. 
2 sg ELELVOLG 
3 sg ELLELVE 
1 pl ELELVOLEV 
2 pl EMELVOLTE 
3 pl ELELOLV 


second aorist indicative 


active 
1 sg EBarov 
2 sg EPorec 
3 sg EBare(v) 
1 pl EBOAOWEV 
2 pl EBaAETE 


3 pl EBaAov 


middle 


EAVOQLUNV 
EADOW 
EAVOMTO 
EAVOaLEBO, 
EAvDOaOVE 


EAVOOLVTO 


middle 


ELELVOLTV 
EWLELVW 
ELLELVOTO 
ELELVOLEBO. 
ELE VaoE 


ELLELVOLVTO 


middle 


EVEVOLLT|V 
EYEVOU 
EVEVETO 
EYEVOWEBG 
EVEVEOVE 


EYEVOVTO 
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Athematic Second Aorist Indicative 


active 


I sg 
2 sg 
3 8g 


1 pl 
api 
3 pl 


middle 


1 sg 
2 sg 
3 8g 


1 pl 
2 pl 
3 pl 


LOTHULt 


EOTHV 
EOTNC 


EOTN 


EOTTMEV 
EOTTTE 
EOTIOQV 


EOTOLTV 
EOTW 
EOTATO 
EOTOLESO. 
EOTAOOE 


EOTOAVTO 


First aorist, cuKa. 


| 


First aorist, 66wKaury. 


TLONLL 


eOnv 
e8nN¢ 
e807 
EBEUEV 
EVETE 
cBEQOAV 


eOEUTV 
e800 
EOETO 
e8eLEeda. 
e0eo0be 
EQEVTO 


SSW 


ES5wve 
ESWC 
EW 


ESOLEV 
ESOTE 


ESOOQV 


esounv? 
E500 
€50T0 
Ed0UE8a. 
£5000 
E50VTO 


Appendix 
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Perfect Indicative (#45 - 846) 


Thematic Perfect Active 


Perfect Middle/Passive 


first perfect second perfect 
1 sg NEAVKO. YEVOVOL AEAVUAL 
2 sg NEAVKAC YEYOVOLC AEAvVoM 
3 sg AEAUKE(V) yEyove(v) AEAUTAL 
1 pl NENVKOLLEV YEYOVOLLEV AEADUEBE. 
2 pl NENVKATE YEYOVATE NEAVOVE 
3 pl AEAVKAOL(V) YEYOVaOL(v) AEAVVTOL 
Aorist/Future Passive Indicative (847) 
first aorist second aorist 
1 sg EAvOTV EYPQOTV 
2sg —s EAVONC Eypagons 
3 sg EADvON EyYpaON 
1 pl EADONUEV EYPAONLEV 
2 pl EXVONTE EYPAONTE 
3 pl EADONOAY EYPAOTIOMV 
first future second future 
1 sg AvEONooUAL ypadnoouar 
2sg AVOTON ypagnon 
3 sg AVENOETAL Ypadroetar 
1 pl AvVOnoOUEIA yoadnoouesa 
2 pl AvONoEeobe ypadnocove 
3 pl AvETNOovtIat YPAhNoovtar 
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Subjunctive (850) 


Thematic Uncontracted Subjunctive 


present aorist 


present active subjunctive 


1 sg AvW Avow 

2 sg ANS AvOTIS 

3 sg AvN Avoy 

1 pl AVWUEV AVOWLEV 
2 pl AUNTE AVONTE 

3 pl AVWOL(V) AvoOwoL(v) 


present middle subjunctive 


1 sg AVWPLOLL AVOWLOU 
2 sg Av AvoN 

3 sg AVTTAL AvONTaL 

1 pl AvwWUEGEL AvowpEso. 
2 pl NoNOvE AvonoGE 

3 pl AVWVTAL AVOWVTAL 


present passive subjunctive 


1 sg AVL AvEW 

2 sg AVN AvOTs 

3 sg AVITAL AveT| 

1 pl AvwMpEsO. AvOdprEV 
2 pl AvNovE AventE 


3 pl AVWVTAL Avewor(v) 


perfect 


AEAVKW 
MEAVKNG 
AEAVKT 


AEAVKWLEV 
NEXOKNTE 
MEAVKWOL(V) 


LEADUEVOS 

AEAVUEVOS TIC 
t 5 

AEAVUEVOS T] 


, 9 
NEAVUEVOL WUEV 
AEAVLEVOL TITE 

, 3 
NEXVLEVOL WOL 


LekvuEevos w 
LEAVUEVOS TIC 
AEAVLLEVOS 


AEAVLEVOL WLLEV 
AEAVUEVOL NTE 


NEAVUEVOL WO 


Verb System 


Subjunctive (850) 


Thematic Contracted Subjunctive 


-~AW 


present active subjunctive 


1 sg YEVVO) 

2 sg YEVVAC 

3 sg YEVVOL 

1 pl YEVVWUEV 
2 pl YEVVQTE 

3 pl YEVVWOL(V) 


-EW 


TLOLW 


MOUNS 
TOU 


TOUWLEV 
TOUTE 
KOUWOL(V) 


present middle/passive subjunctive 


1 sg YEVVMLLOL 
2 sg YEVVO. 

3 sg YEVVATAL 

1 pl YEVVMLLEDO 
2 pl yevvaobe 


3 pl YEVVOVTAL 


TOLMUAL 
MON 
TMOUTTAL 


MOLWLESS. 
TMONOVE 
TMOUVVTOL 
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-OW 


pavepw 
dAVEPOLC 
bavepot 


POLVENWHEV 
PAVENWTE 
PavEpwot(v) 


OAVENWLOLL 
PAVEPOL 
POAVEPWTAL 
davepwuEeda. 
pavepwobe 
PAVEPWVTOL 
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Subjunctive (850) 


Athematic Subjunctive 


present active subjunctive 





1 sg LOT T1800) 5180) 

2 sg LOTTG TLOTIC 5160¢ 

3 sg LOTT T1OT} 5160) 

1 pl LOTMLEV TLOMPEV S51 8QUEV 
2 pl LOTHTE TLOTTE S150 TE 

3 pl LOTWOL(V) TLOMOL(V) 516@01(V) 
present middle/passive subjunctive 

1 sg LOTMUCL TIO MPO S1SOUQL 
2 sg LOTT TIO] 516 

3 sg LOTHTAL TOT TAL 516QTA1 
1 pl LOTWLEDO. TLOWLEDE d15wLE8o 
2 pl LOTTOGE T1OTG0€E 515W00€ 
3 pl LOTHVTQL TLOWVTQL SLSOVTAL 
second aorist active subjunctive 

1 sg ota) bw dW) 

2 sg oOTi¢ Otc 5c 

3 sg oth a7 dw 

1 pl OTOMEV OMEV SWLEV 

2 pl OTTTE OTE dQTE 

3 pl OTWOL(V) Q@Wor(v) da01(v) 
second aorist middle subjunctive 

1 sg OTHLOL BOUAL SWUAL 

2 sg OTT 67 50) 

3 sg OTTTAL OtTAL1 SWMTAL 

1 pl oTWLEOO OwuEeda dwpEeda 
2 pl otnove Orj00e dwov_e 

3 pl OTOVTOL OM@vTat SWOVTAL 
10 


‘Lotnut also has a first aorist in the active (otnow) and middle (otnowpat). 
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Imperative (870) 


Thematic: Uncontracted Imperative 


active imperative 


present 1 aorist 2 aorist perfect 
2 sg AE ADOOV Bore AEAVKE 
3 sg AVETW AvOaTW BoArEetw NEAVKETW 
2 pl AVETE Avoate Boarete NEAVKETE 
3 pl AVETWOOV AVOATWOAV Baretwoav AEAVKETWOQV 


middle/passive imperative 


2 sg Avov ADoaL YEVOU AEAVGO 

3 sg AvEGOW Avoac8w yEvEoOw Aedvoew 

2 pl NvEGVE AvoabE yeveoOe AEAvOvE 

3 pl AvVEDPWOOV AvonoBWoAV  yEvEecOWouvV AEA vVOBWOAV 


first aorist passive imperative 

2 sg AVENTL 2pl dvENtE 

3 sg Avent 3pl =dAvONtTWoAV 
Thematic: Contracted Imperative 


present active imperative 


2 sg YEVVOL TOLEL pavEepov 

3 sg YEVVOLTW TOUELTW davEepovtw 

2 pl YEVVOLTE MOLELTE bavEepovte 

2 pl YEVVA.TWOOV MOLELTWOGV PAVvEpOvTWOAV 


present middle/passive imperative 


2 sg YEVVO) MOOD davEepov 
3 sg YEVVOLGOW TOvetobw bavepovodw 
2 pl YEVVQ.O8E TMOLELOVE davepovobe 


3 pl YEVVG.O8WOaV NMOLELOBWOUV bavepovodbwoay 
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Imperative (s70) 


Athematic Imperative 


“OTA “Oe *50 *SELKVU 


present active imperative 


2 sg OTN TIBEL 51600 SEiKVUOL 
3 sg LOTATW TLOETH 5160TW SELKVUTW 
2 pl LOTOLTE TLBETE S150TE SELKVUTE 
3 pl LOTATWOOV TLBETWOOLV 5160TWORV SELKVUTWOOV 


present middle/passive imperative 


2 sg LOTAOO TLOEGO 516000 SELKVUGO 

3 sg LOTaOOW TLOECOW 515000W SeikKvv008W 

2 pl 1OTAOOE TLIBEOVE 516000€ SElKvvobE 

3 pl LOTACBWOAV TIQEGAWORV 515008WOaAV SELKVUOBWOAV 


aorist active imperative 


2 sg oTne1 BEC 506 

3 sg OTNTW BETH SOTW 

2 pl OTHTE OETE SOTE 

3 pl OTNTWOaYV BETWORV SOTWORV 


aorist middle imperative 


2 sg OTW Bov d0vD 
3 sg oTd.08W BEo8w 5000 
2 pl OTHO0E Beobe 5000 


3 pl OTACAWOAV GEOWORV ds008Woav 
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Infinitive (s80) 


Active Infinitive 


present future 1st aorist 2nd aorist 1st perfect 2nd perfect 


thematic infinitive 


AVE AVGELV ADO Boreiv AEAVKEVAL  —- YEYOVEVALL 


contract infinitive 


YEVVOV YEVVT|OELV YEVVTOQL YEYEVVNKEVOQLL 
TOUELV NONGELV TMONoat MEMOUNKEVOL 
avEepoOvDV havepworiv dhavepaoat TEPAVEDWKEVAL 


ut infinitive 


LOTAVEL OTNOELV OTHOAL OTHVAL EOTIKEVAL 
TIBEVOL @noElv BEivat TEBELKEVALL 
d150Va1 SWOELV sodvat SESWKEVAL 
SELKVOVOL 

ELVOLL 


liquid infinitive 


WEVELV WEVELV WELVOLL 
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Infinitive (s80) 


Middle and Middle/Passive Infinitive 


present future 1st aorist 2nd aorist perfect 


thematic infinitive 


Avecbau MOPEVOEDOAL Avoacbar AEAvOOaL 


contract infinitive 


YEVVaOOGL yevvnoeoba yevvnoacbat YEVVT}OOQL 
MOeobat MOMOEGVAL Loinoaobar TNETOINSVAL 
davepovabat havepwoeobar davepwoacbat NEPAVEPWOOAL 
ut infinitive 
LOTAOOGL OTNGEGBAL OTHoaobat oTAo8a1 EOTAVOAL 
TIWEOOM1 Onoeo8ar Beo8a1 
51500001 dwoeobat d000a1 

deikvvo0bat 

EOEOVAL 


liquid infinitive 


WEVEOOAL Wevelobar WELVOOVAL 


Passive Infinitive 


thematic infinitive 


AvOnoEDbar AvOjVvat Yparvar 


contract infinitive 





yevvnOnoeobar yevvnOrvatr yevvTodat 
moindnoeobar nounotvar 
davepwOnoecbar  davepwOtvar 
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Participle (890) 


Thematic: Uncontracted Participle 


present active participle 


nom sg AVWV Avovon AVOV 

gen sg AVOVTOG Avovone AVOVTOG 
dat sg AVOVTt Avovon| AVOVT1 
ACC Sg AVOVTG. AVOVOOV DOV 

nom pl AVOVTES AVOVOXL AVOVTO. 
gen pl AVOVTWV AVOVOWV AVOVTWV 
dat pl Avovot(v) AVOVOAIC Avovo1(v) 
acc pl AVOVTAC Avovoac AvOvta 
present middle/passive participle 

nom sg AVOUWEVOG AVOLEVN AVOLEVOV 
gen sg AVOLEVOU AVOLEVTS AVOLEVOD 
dat sg NVOLEVW NVOLLEVT] AVOLEVW 
acc sg AVOLEVOV AVOLEVIVY AVOLEVOV 
nom pl AVOLEVOL AVOWEVOL AVOWEVO. 
gen pl AVOLEVOV AVOLEVOV AVOLEVUWV 
dat pl AVOUEVOLG AVOLEVALLG NVOLEVOIC 
acc pl AVOLEVOUS AVOLEVALC AVOLEVOL 
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first aorist active participle 


nom sg AvGaS 
gen sg AVGAVTOS 
dat sg AVOQVTL 
acc sg AVOAVTA 
nom pl AVGAVTES 
gen pl AVOOVTWY 
dat pl AVGAGL(V) 
acc pl AVOGAVTAG 


first aorist middle participle 


nom sg AVOMLEVOG 


gen sg AVOALEVOD 


first aorist passive participle 


nom sg AvOEIC 
gen sg AVBEVTOG 
dat sg AvOEVTL 
acc sg AVOEVTE. 
nom pl AVOEVTES 
gen pl AVOEVTWY 
dat pl NvGEtou(v) 
acc pl AVOEVTOC 


second aorist participle 


active nom sg 
gen sg 

middle nom sg 
gen sg 

passive nom sg 
gen sg 


Avoaoa 
AVOKONG 
Avoaon 
AVOACAY 


AVGAGAL 
AVOKOWV 
AVOKOAIG 
AvoKOuC 


AVOALEVT 


AVOOMEVTS 


NvGE1Ca 
AvOELONS 
AvGElon 


AvGE1LOaV 


AvGELoML 
AVBELGWV 
AvGEioa1¢ 
AVBELTAG 


Borwv 
Barovtoc 


BaroOWEVOG 
BorouEvov 


YPAEts 
YPAHEVTOS 


AVOKV 
AVGAVTOS 
NMOOAVTL 


AVOAV 


AVGAVTO. 
AVOKVTWV 
Avoaor(v) 
AVOAVTA 


AVOCMEVOV 
AVOALEVOD 


AvOEV 
AVBEVTOS 
AvOEVTL 


AVOEV 


AvOEVTA 
AvGEVTWV 
AVVELOL(V) 
AvOEVTA 


Barovoa 
BaArovonc 
BaArouevy 
BorouEevns 
YPAdEloa 
ypaherong 
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Barov 
Barovtosg 


BarAouevov 
BoAouEvov 


YPadbev 
YPAhEVTOS 
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perfect active participle 


nom sg AErAvKWS AEAVKVIO AEAVKOSG 
gen sg AEXVKOTOG NEXVKVLAG NEAVKOTOS 
dat sg AEAVKOTL NEAVKVIE ANEAVKOTL 
acc sg NEAVKOTO AEAVKVIAV AEAVKOG 
nom pl NEAVKOTES AEAVKVIAL LEAVKOTO 
gen pl NEAVKOTWV NEAVEVIOV AEAVKOTWV 
dat pl AEAvKOOL(V) AEAvKVIOAIC AEdvKOOL(V) 
acc pl AEAVKOTAC AEAVKVIAC AEAvKOTO 


perfect middle/passive participle 


nom sg NEAVLEVOG AEAVUEVN NEAVLEVOV 
gen sg AEAVLEVOD NEAVUEVTS AEAVMEVOD 


future participle 


active nom sg AVOWV MvoovGa AVOOV 
gen sg AVGOVTOG AVGOVOTIS AVGOVTOG 
middle nom sg AVGOLEVOS AVOOLEVN AVOOLEVOV 
gen sg AVOOLEVOD AVOOLEVTG AVOOLEVOY 
first passive nom sg AvONOOLEVOS AvOnoowEVN AVENCOUEVOV 
gen sg AVENGOLEVOD AvONooLEVT|S AvONDOLEVOU 
second passive nom sg YPOAYOLEVOSG Ypayouevy YPO.\YOUEVOV 


gen sg Ypoyouevon YPOyouEevTS YPOYOUEVOD 
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Athematic participle 


present active participle 


nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 


gen sg 


LOTOG 
LOTOLVTOC 


TLBEIC 
TIBEVTOS 


51600 
S1O0VTOG 


SELKVUG 


SELKVOVTOC 


LOTAHOM 


LOTAONC 


TIOELOO. 
TLIOELOTNC 


6160000 


5150v0N1C 


SELKVUOE 
SELKVLOTIC 


present middle/passive participle 


nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 


gen se 


LOTOLLEVOG 


LOTOLLEVOD 


TIBELEVOS 


TIBELEVOD 


S1OOLEVOC 
d150LEVOD 


SELKVULLEVOG 


SELKVULEVOD 


future active participle 


NOM Sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 
gen sg 
nom sg 


gen sg 


first aorist active participle 


nom sg 


gen sg 


OTNOWV 
OTTOOVTOG 
O@nowv 
O@NoGOVtTOC 


SWOWV 
S5WOOVTOS 


OTNOAC 


OTNOOVTOG 


LOTOLEVT] 
LOTOMLEVT|C 
TLIBELEVT] 
TLIOELEVNC 
d160uWEV] 
SSOLEVTC 
SELKVULLEVT] 


SELKVULLEVTIC 


LOTOV 
LOTOLVTOC 


TIOEV 
TIBEVTOC 


5150V 
S1H0VTOG 


SELKVOV 
SELKVDVTOC 


LOTOLEVOV 
LOTOMEVOD 


TLOELEVOV 
TLIBELEVOU 


S150LEVOV 
5150UWEVOD 


SELKVDLLEVOV 


SELKVULLEVOD 


future middle participle 


OTTOOLEVOS 
OTNOOLEVOD 
OnNOOLEVOG 
Q@NOOULEVOD 


SWOOLEVOC 
SWOOLLEVOD 


enka 
ONKAVTOG 
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second aorist active participle 


nom sg OTA 
gen sg OTAVTOG 
nom sg Etc 

gen sg BEVTOC 
nom sg d0UC 
gen sg 5OVTOG 


first aorist middle participle 


nom sg OTNOOMEVOG 
gen sg OTNOOLEVOD 


second aorist middle participle 


nom sg OTOALEVOG 
gen sg OTOLEVOUV 
nom sg BEWEVOG 
gen sg BELEVOUD 
nom sg SOUEVOC 
gen sg SOMEVOD 


first aorist passive participle 


nom sg OTaBEtC 
gen sg OTABEVTOSG 
nom sg TEBEIC 

gen sg TEBEVTOS 


perfect active participle 
nom sg EOTHKWC 
gen sg EOTNKOTOG 


OTOH 
OTHKOTIC 


BEloa 
Geionc 


d0v0e 
d50v0n|¢ 


OnNKOLEVOG 
ONKOLEVOD 


OTOMEVT 
OTOMEVTIC 
Geuevn 
PELEVTNS 
dsouevy 
SOWEVT|S 


oTabeton 
OTABELOT|IC 


TEBELOR 
TEBELONC 


TEBELKWC 
TEBELKOTOG 
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OTOV 
OTHVTOS 
Bev 
Bevtoc 
50V 
SOVTOC 


OTOLEVOV 


OTOLEVOU 


OEWEVOV 
BELEVOU 


SOLEVOV 
SOMEVOD 


OTABEV 
OTHBEVTOG 


TEBEV 
TEBEVTOS 


dedwKWC 
SESWKOTOG 
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Tense Stems of Verbs Occurring 


Fifty Times or More in the New Testament 


The chart on the following pages lists the verbs occurring fifty times or more 
in the New Testament, including their different basic tense forms that specif- 
ically occur in the New Testament 


Three Verb Categories 
As far as memorization is concerned, there are three different classes of verbs. 


e Regular verbs. You should not memorize the tense forms of these verbs. 
There is no reason to. 


e Verbs that undergo regular changes. As we worked through BBG, we saw 
patterns in the formation of the different tense stems. If you know the 
rules governing these changes, there is no reason to memorize these verbs 
either. The rules that you need to know are listed below, and the changes 
are explained in the footnotes to the tense forms. 


e Verbal forms that you need to memorize. Some tense forms seem so difficult 
that it is easiest simply to memorize them. These forms are underlined in 
the following chart. Resist the temptation to memorize forms that are not 
underlined. Learn the rules and memorize as few forms as possible. 


If a compound verb has a tense stem that should be memorized, only the 
simple form of that verb is underlined. For example, the aorist passive 
of BoAAW (EBANOnv) is underlined, but the aorist passive of exParAw 
(e&eBANOnv) is not underlined. If you know the first you should know the 
second. 


You should work through the chart and confirm which forms you need to 
memorize and which ones you will recognize by knowing the lexical form and 
the rules. If there are forms you will not recognize that are not underlined, be 
sure to mark them so you will memorize them. 


Rules Governing the Chart 


1. Do not memorize the entire chart. If you rely on rote memory, then you 
probably will not be able to continue using Greek throughout your minis- 


try. 
Forms you probably will want to memorize are underlined. If you feel the 
need to mark others, do so, but keep them to a minimum. 


2. The tense stems follow the usual order: present, future active/middle, 
aorist active/middle, perfect active, perfect middle/passive, aorist/fu- 
ture passive. 
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If the verb—in simple or compound form—does not occur in a specific 
tense in the Greek Testament, it is not listed. There is a dash in its place. 


Changes to a compound verb are explained in the listing of the simple 
verb. For example, e1cepxouct is explained under épyouat. 


If the simple verb is not included in this chart, one of the compound verbs 
has the explanations and the other compounds with the same simple verb 
reference that compound. For example, the root *Batvw does not occur. 
We have described the changes of the root *Baivw under avoBatvw, and 
KataBaive refers you to avaPaive. 


These 91 verbs are the most important to memorize. The basic rule is that 
the more a word is used, the more “irregular” or modified it becomes. 
Therefore, as you learn verbs that occur less than fifty times, there is an in- 
creased chance that they will be fully regular. 


“Regular” and “irregular” are unfortunate choices of terms, because 
Greek verbs are regular. It is just that in some cases the rules governing the 
changes are so esoteric that it is simplest to memorize the verbal form and 
not the rules. 


All explanations of changes assume you know the verbal root(s) of the 
verb. Roots are listed in the footnote to the present tense stem, preceded 
by an asterisk (e.g., *ayama). 


It also assumes you know the Master Verb Chart. 


If something is not explained in the footnotes for a tense, look first to the 
footnote on the present tense form. If it is not explained there, then one of 
the basic rules listed below governs the change. 


Rules Governing the Morphological Changes in These Stems 


If you learn the following rules, the only verb tenses that you need to memorize are 
those that are underlined in the following chart. As we said above, resist the temp- 
tation to memorize forms that are not so marked. Learn the rules and keep the 
memory work to a minimum. This will increase the chances of you being able 
to use Greek in the years to come. 


Le 


The present tense is by far the most “irregular” because the verbal root has 
often undergone some change in the formation of the present tense stem. 


e Single lambda becomes double lambda (*Bar > BaAAW » EBaxrAOV). 
e Jota is added to form the present tense stem (*ap > ap1> aip > aipw > npa). 


Verbs ending in aw and wGw have roots ending in a dental. Once you rec- 
ognize that, the other tense stems are usually regular. 


*Banttd, Banticw, Bantiow, eBartioag, -, BeBartiouat, eRantioOny. 


When a verb undergoes ablaut, it is seldom necessary to know what stem 
vowel will be used in a certain tense. 
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It is most important to use this clue to tell you whether a verbal form is in the 
present or not. If there has been ablaut, then you know it is not in the 
present tense, and you can find other clues as to its proper parsing 
(ANOOTEAAW > CTEOTELAG > ONEOTOAKA). 


If a verb undergoes ablaut throughout the tenses, it is usually noted in the 
footnote to the present tense form. 


4. Itiscommon fora verb to insert an eta (kaA€w > EKANONV) or a sigma (AkovW 
» WKOvOONV) before the tense formative in the aorist passive and sometimes 
before the ending in the perfect middle/ passive (BaAAw » BeBATLOL; S0FaSw 
» SESOEQOLAL). 


This is especially common in iw and afw type verbs (Bantifw » epar- 
TLOONV). 


5. The letter before the tense formative in the perfect middle/passive and 
aorist passive is often changed, especially if the stem ends in a stop (ayw » 
nxOnv). It is usually not important to be able to predict what the new con- 
sonant will be; just get used to seeing an unusual consonant there and look 
elsewhere for clues as to the verb’s parsing. 


6. Square of stops plus sigma. 
labials(nB0) +0 BAen + ow > BAEWw 
velars(k yy) +60°6 Knpvy + ow » KNpvEW 


dentals (166) +o>090 Bant16 + ow » Bartiow 
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cyoraw!! ayamn|ow NYARNOE TLYOANKO NYAMNUAL Hyannenv 
cyw'? cE fivovov Tyo hyonv'* 
aipw! rere Tipo TIpKo TIPO npenv 
aitewl® QLTNOW Ttnoo TInka TINA - 


aKorovdew!”? cKorovOnow KOADvONCA KOADVOnKA ~~ - . 


3 * 48 , , ” . oF 1 5 , 20 
KOVW OKOVOW TIKOVOO. oaKnkoa= - NKovoenv 
cvoBaivw?!  dvoBnoowar?*éveBnv?? - - - 
aviotnu? = davacthow  aveotnoa OLVEOTHKE QVEOTHUGL avEeotabnyv 
- *XYATO 

ib OY 

13 


“ay. An unusual second aorist. There actually is a reduplication and an augment. 
The stem reduplicates (*ay > ayay) and then the reduplicated vowel lengthens (ayay 
 NYOLY » TryLyOv). 

I" The final gamma of the stem has been changed to a chi because of the theta. 


'S *ap. The iota is added to the root to form the present tense stem and it consequently 


does not occur in the other tenses. 


aipw is a liquid verb and uses eo and alpha as the tense formatives in the future and 
aorist active tenses. 
16 


7 


*OLTE 
*akodovde. It is easy to mistake the 6n in the other tense forms as the aorist passive 
tense formative. This is the only commonly used Greek verb that ends in 8¢, so this 


is not a frequent mistake. 
18 


ey 


*OKOD. 


An unusual perfect. Because it is a second perfect, the tense formative is alpha, not 
Ka. 
20 


Fal 


Inserts a sigma before the theta of the tense formative. 


*avaBa. A compound of ava and *Baivw. The stem of Batvw is *Ba, to which is added 
w to form the present tense stem; therefore tv does not occur in the other tenses. 


In the other tense stems, the alpha lengthens to an eta. 
22 


Z 
24 


Deponent future middle. 
Second aorist. 


*aviota. Compound verb formed by ava plus *ota. See totnut. 
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cvoiyw” : dveweae® —- - ovewyenv=4 
Onepyouoi?® dmerevoouct c&TABOV OnEANAvOG - - 
anoOvhoKW” c&roPavovuar>” &réBavov?! - : 2 
GmoKpivoua.”* ‘ cmekpivounv- : omexpionv=* 
Gmokteiva> omokteva® Gmete_wor’ — - - Omektavenv?® 
omoAhvur? &noAEow OMWAEOO onoaAwrat? - 

anorvw*! OTOAvOW OMEA LOO. - GQNOAEAVLAL  camEADONV 

23 


26 


27 


28 
29 


40 
4] 


*avory. This is a strange word, one of the most troublesome when it comes to aug- 
ments. It used to be a compound verb (av[a] plus o1yw), but in Koine it is beginning 
to “forget” it was a compound, and the augment is sometimes placed at the begin- 
ning of the preposition or sometimes at both places. 


Shows a double augment with the iota subscripting (avoy + oo » &veorEa. » c&vewreo, 
-avewsa). Can also be nvew§a,, which adds a third augment by lengthening the first 
vowel. 


Shows the same augmentation pattern as in the aorist active. Here the final stem 
gamma has changed to a chi because of the theta in the tense formative. Can also 
be nvewyOnv . 

*anoepy. A compound verb formed with ano plus *epy. See epyouo. 


*ono8av. aro8vjoKw is a compound verb, ano plus *@av, as you can see by the aug- 
ment in the aorist active (ane@avov). If you recognize that the root is *ano8av, know- 
ing how it was altered in the present tense is not essential. 


But in case you want to know: in the formation of the present tense, the alpha 
dropped out (ablaut), eta and 10k were added, and the iota subscripts. amo8av » o.n0- 
Ov > amo8vn » aTOBvhLOK > aNOAvHnoKW. 


Future middle deponent. 

Second aorist. 

*anokptv. All forms of this liquid word are deponent. 

Liquid aorist (amexplv + & + Unv> OREKpIVaUTV). 

Loses its stem nu before the theta. This is not normal. 

“anoxtev. A liquid verb. Notice the ablaut of the final stem vowel/diphthong. 
Liquid future (amoKtev + €0 + W > AMOKTEVW). 


Due to ablaut, the stem vowel has shift from epsilon to et. Because it is a liquid 
aorist, the tense formative is alpha. 


Due to ablaut, the stem vowel has changed from € to a. 


“anode. This is a compound verb, as you can tell from the augment in the aorist ac- 
tive (&amwAeoa). We underlined the present tense form because it is difficult to re- 
member how the stem is altered in the formation of the present. 


Second perfect. 


*OmMOAv. 
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dmooteAAw*? cmooterO*? ameotera** anéotorKa*® cnéotordwort® dmeotoAnv?” 


dpyw*® Gptouar*” = ApEdnvr? - 
conacoua! - jonaccunv?> - : : 

coinur?? adnow aonKa?4 - GbEwuoa?> opednv’? 
BorrAw?” Borw® éBokov’? — BeBANKa®” BeBAnuor®! — eBANOnv®? 
Bartitwe? RBartiow EBATTLIOO. - BeBartiouar®* EBartio@nv 
42 


60 


61 
62 
63 
64 


*anooteA. The lambda was doubled for the present tense stem. There is therefore a 
single lambda throughout the other tenses. 


It is a liquid verb, so it uses eo and alpha for its tense formatives in the future and 
aorist active tenses. Notice also the ablaut in the final stem vowel/diphthong. 


These changes are all normal, so you should not have to memorize the tense forms. 
Liquid future. 

Liquid aorist. The stem vowel has changed due to ablaut. 
The stem vowel has changed due to ablaut. 

The stem vowel has changed due to ablaut. 

Second aorist. The stem vowel has changed due to ablaut. 
*ODy. 

Future middle deponent. 

Aorist middle deponent. 

*ooras. 

Middle deponent. 


Although this is not actually correct, think of the root of this verb as *an, which 
inserts an iota in the present tense stem (Gdintt). It is a ut verb and follows the usual 
rules. 


kK@ aorist. 
Inserts an w before the personal ending. 
The stem vowel shortens from n to € due to ablaut. 


*BaA. The lambda doubles in the formation of the present tense stem. It is a liquid 
verb. 


Liquid future (*BaA + €o + w > Bord). 


Usually liquid aorists are first aorist and use the alpha as the tense formative. BaAAw 
follows the pattern of a normal second aorist. 


Due to ablaut, the stem vowel has dropped out and an eta has been inserted before 
the tense formative. This form follows the normal rules, but many students still 
have trouble with it so you may want to memorize it. 


See the explanation for the perfect active tense form. 
See the explanation for the perfect active tense form. 
*Bantrs. 


The dental + u combination forms ou. 
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BAenw®? BrAEww eBAewa. - - . 

vevvawe° YEVVNOW EVEVVOG. YEYEVVT]|KO. YEYEVVTULGLL evevvnenv 
vivowo.e” yevnoouar éyevounve? yevova.’? yevevnuar’ evevnOnv’* 
yivwoKw* yooona* eyvwv’? EYVWKO. Eyvwopar’ © EyvwoOnv’ ’ 
ypadu”" yponyen Eypanpo. yerpago’? = yeypoppon®? = eypapnv"? 
Sei? - - - - - 

65 *Bien. 

oa *VEVVOL. 

67 


68 
69 
70 


gh 
Ds 
Pes 


74 
Za 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


The root of yivoua is *yev. This is important to note in keeping it separate from yev- 
vaw (*yevva.) and yivwoKw (*yvo). Here are some hints for keeping these three words 
separate. 


e yivoua1 will always have a vowel between the gamma and nu. Usually it will be 
an epsilon. 


e yevvaw always has the double nu and is fully regular. 


® yivwoKw, except in the present tense, does not have a vowel between the gamma 
and nu. 


Future middle deponent. 
Second aorist middle deponent. 


The stem vowel has shifted from epsilon to omicron due to ablaut. It is a second 
perfect and therefore uses the tense formative alpha. 


Inserts the eta before the personal ending. 
Inserts the eta before the personal ending. 
*vvo. See the discussion of yivowo1 above. 


The stem is *yvo, to which was added tox to form the present tense stem. Actually, 
the iota in the present tense stem is the result of reduplication, after which the orig- 
inal gamma dropped off and the stem vowel lengthened: vo » ytyvo » ytvo + oKw » 
yiwwoxw. The stem vowel lengthens from o to w in the other tenses. 


Future middle deponent. 

Second aorist. 

Inserts a sigma before the tense formative. 
Inserts a sigma before the tense formative. 
“ypad. 

Second perfect. 

The du combination forms uu. 

Second aorist. 


This is an impersonal, third person singular, form that never changes. 
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Sexoua"? Sefouar®*  eSeEQunve?— - Sedeyuar®® e6exOnv 


Siddoxw®”? = Br SGEW £51005 - - ed15cy6nv™ 


Siswpr?? Swow EOWKO dE5wka dESOuUa1 E500NV 


SoKew?? d0Ew E50EO - - - 


Soéatw?! S0EGow e60Enou . SeS0Eaoua7?  eS0EMaAnv?? 


Sova Svvfjoopa.” 


evetpw?” EYEOO iryetpa?® - eynvEouo.” 


- névvnenv? 
9 


nyepeny 
101 


seme” EOOUOL TLV - - - 


eioepyouar! 


02 EloEAEvOONAL ELOTAGOV ELOEANAVOG : : 


exParrw 9 = ExBarw cEeBoAov exBeBAnka exBeBANLat EEEBANAny 


e€epyouc 94 eEerXevoounr eET)ACOVv cEeATAVOG : . 


83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
05 
94 
a5 
96 
97 


98 
99 


*OEY. 

Future middle deponent. 
Aorist middle deponent. 

The yp combination forms yu. 


*§.5a0K. Unlike words like ano®vnoxw where the ox is added to form the present 
tense stem, the ox is part of this root. It also is not a 1 verb. The o is swallowed up 
in the contractions in the future and aorist active. 


The o is lost altogether when the x@ combination forms ¥8. 

*80. didwpt is regular if you know the rules for the formation of 1 verbs. 
*80K. 

*80Easd. 

The 8 combination forms ou. 

The 60 combination forms 08. 

*duv. Uses an alpha as the connecting vowel in the present. 

Future middle deponent. 

The verb augments in the aorist passive as if the root began with a vowel. 


*eyep. An iota is added in the formation of the present tense stem. It is a liquid verb. 
Notice the ablaut throughout the different tense stems. 


Stem change due to ablaut. 


Reduplicates and undergoes vocalic reduplication: eyep > eyeyep » eyNYEP » EYNYEPLOLL. 


100 Just memorize this verb. 


101 Actually an imperfect, but we have included it here for clarity’s sake. 


102 See Eoyoua. 
103 See Bardw. 
104 See Epyoua. 
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énepwraw!?> éenepwtnow ennpwtnoa - - - 

Epyoucrt96 = Exevooucn!?”? nABov'9® = eANMAVOBa!O? - - 

epwtdcu ! 1° EPWTNOW Npwtnoa = - - . 

Eq0iw!!! boyouor''* gdaryov!!? — - : ; 

evayyerttuy 4 - EVNYYEAIOa - ebnyyediouar!!° ednyyerto@nv!® 
evpioxw'!? = evpnow''® ~—evpov!!? septal? - evpednv!?! 

Eyw 2? c£w EOYOV EOYNKO : - 

tou Cnow!24 ECnoa f ‘ 

tntew!?° Cntnow eCntnoa - - eCntnenv 
GEAw!76 GEA now NBEATNOO. - - NbeAnenv 
Bewpew' 2? = eBewpnoa = - - : 

Yorn” OTNOW EOTNOG eotnka!?? EOTOALAL Eotaenv 
kaenpor? = KaxOnoouat —- : : . 

Korew!?! KOAEOW EKOAEOE KEKANKG KEKAMUGL  ekANOnVv 

105 + 


emepwta. A compound verb. The simple verb, epwtaw occurs less than fifty times 
in the Greek Testament and is therefore not listed here. 


106 *e5y. The different tense stems of this verb are actually quite regular. They look so 


different because they are based on different verbal roots. Most find it easiest to 
memorize them. 


107 *e)eu0. Future middle deponent. 


108 +e ev8, just like the future. The ev has dropped out due to ablaut (*eXev@ » cA0 > 


nAGov). Second aorist. 


109 *eXev0, just like the future. The form has both reduplicated and then undergone vo- 


calic reduplication, and the e has dropped out. It is a second perfect. *eAev8 > eAeXEv8 
»EANAVO > EATAVOG. 


a *EpwTa. 


‘I! Formed from two different stems, *eo01 (used in the present) and *pay (used in the 


future and aorist). 


M2 *ay. Future middle deponent. 


3 
114 


*pay. Second aorist. 

*evayyedrs. A compound verb as seen by the augment. 

15 The Su combination forms on. 

116 The 86 combination forms 68. 

7 The stem is *evp. tok was added to form the present tense stem. 
118 An eta was added before the tense formative. 

119 Second aorist. Does not augment. 

120 An eta was added before the tense formative. 

121 An epsilon was added before the tense formative. 
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KatoBaivw!?* KatoBnoovat KateBny - - - 

eS ae eecnictl 134 
KTIPVGGW KTIPVEW EKTIPVEG - KEKTPVYOAL eKTPLYETV 
Kpata >? Kpaéw EKpaéa Kekpayal?® - 
Kpatew!?7 KPATNHOW EKPGTNOa KEKPATHKG KEKPQTNUOL —- 
122 


123 
124 
125 
126 


127 
128 


129 
130 
peat 


Woz 
133 
134 
HLS) 
136 


What happens to €yw is quite fascinating, but perhaps at first you might just want 
to memorize the tense stems. If you are really interested in what is happening, here 
it is. 

The root is *oex. In the present tense the sigma is replaced by the rough breathing 
so you just have exw. But because the Greeks did not like the two “aspirate” sounds 
of the rough breathing and the chi in a row, the rough breathing “deaspirates” to a 
smooth breathing (oey > ex > Ex » ExW). 

Therefore, in forming the imperfect, because the verbal root actually begins with a 
consonant, the augment is the epsilon. But then the sigma is between two vowels, 
so it drops out and ee contract to €1 (€ + ey > E£x » ELYOV). 


In the future the tense formative sigma joins with the chi to form xsi, but then there 
are not two aspirates in a row, so the rough breathing can remain. 


In the aorist and perfect active, the « between the sigma and chi drops out. In the 
perfect, an eta is added before the tense formative. 


"GO: 
Some list as a deponent: Enoonan. 


“Chee: 


The stem of 8€Aw originally was *e8eX. This explains the eta before the tense forma- 
tive in the future active, the augment in the aorist active, and the augment and 
lengthened contract vowel in the aorist passive. An eta is inserted before the tense 
formative in the aorist active and passive. 


*OEWpe. 


*ota. When the initial sigma reduplicated in the formation of the present tense 
stem, the sigma was dropped in accordance with the rules and was replaced with 
a rough breathing. The same phenomena occurs in the perfect active. 


For a discussion of the rough breathing see the footnote to the present tense stem. 
Kata + *eu. Formed from the present tense stem *«a6n. 


The stem of this word used to have a digamma (an old Greek letter written as f in 
the grammars) after the epsilon (kaAef), and therefore the epsilon does not always 
lengthen as you might expect. In the final three tense stems, the alpha drops out 
(ablaut) and the epsilon lengthens. You might find it easier to memorize these 
forms. 


See avaBaiva. 

*KTIPUY. 

The y6 combination changes to 6. 
*KPay. 


Second perfect. 


137 x 


KPOTE. 


— —_ «© —— a 
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Kpivw!?8 KPLV@ EKPIVO. KEKOIKO KEKOIUOL EKOLONV 
AareEw!>? AaATOW EAQANOO ACAGAN KA ACAGANUAL  EAGANONV 
LouBdvw!4® Anuwouor!*! EraBov'4? — etAnda! 4? etanuuot!#4  EAnud@nv!*? 
heyw #6 gai 47 eimov 48 elonka!4? etonuar? = epp env?! 
uoptupew!°* paptupnow  eLaptupnoa pELapTLPHKA  LELAPTUPNLOL EuaptupneNnv 
UEAAw!?? ieeRou - - - 

weve !>° uevig!?® énewa?” ueuevnca?® - 

138 » 


139 
140 


141 


142 
143 


144 


145 


146 


147 
148 


149 


150 


151 


152 
153 


Kptv. A liquid verb. The v is lost in the final three tenses. 
*LOAE. 


*AaB. Actually, the same root is used to form all the tense stems. We give explana- 
tions for the different tense stems, and they are quite straightforward, but you may 
want to memorize the different forms 


The key to remember with these different tenses is that the root is *AaB, and these 
three letters are always present in some form. The alpha undergoes ablaut, and the 
beta is changed by the letter that follows it, but the three letters are always present. 
A mu is inserted in the present, future, and aorist passive stems. 


*AaB. The alpha lengthens to eta, a mu is inserted, and the beta joins with the sigma 
of the tense formative to form psi. It is a future middle deponent. *AapB > AnB > Anup 
+ OOMO1» ANLWoUct. 

*XaB. Second aorist. 


“AB. The vocalic reduplication is €1 instead of the usual epsilon (see MBG for an 
explanation), the stem vowel alpha lengthens to eta (ablaut), and the beta is aspi- 
rated to a phi. It is a second perfect, so the tense formative is alpha and not ka. *AaB 
>ElAOP > ELANB > EAN > E1ANOG. 

The same changes present in the perfect active are present here as well. The beta 
has changed to mu because of the following mu. 


The same changes present in the perfect active are present here as well, except that 
the augment is the simple epsilon. The beta has changed to phi because of the fol- 
lowing theta. 


Three different stems are used to form this verb: *Aey (present), *ep (future, perfect, 
aorist passive), and “tn (aorist active). Memorize the forms. 


*Fep. Liquid future. The digamma (fF) has dropped out. 


“Fin. Second aorist. It receives a syllabic augment, the digamma (/) drops out be- 
cause it is between vowels, and they contract. ¢ + fim +0 + Vv» €lnov. 


*Fep. It received the syllabic augment and the digamma (/) dropped out. It inserts 
an eta before the tense formative. ¢ + Fep + 1 + Ka» E€pnKa > cipnKa. 


Follows the same pattern of change as in the perfect active. 


*Fep. When the digamma (F) was lost, evidently the rho doubled. This is common 
in verbs beginning with rho. An epsilon was inserted before the tense formative, 
much like an eta can be inserted. 


*UOPTUPE. 
*ueXA. 


Verb System we, 


o1d01°? £16100) TIOELV : : 2 
dpc l6° Syoua!®! — eigov!®? ewoakal®? —- woenv!>t 
Obeid! : . . - : 


ropasdtswui* nopadiwow nopeswka nopadeswKa nopadeSouar mapedoOnv 


nopaKkaren!®’ nopaKareow MOPEKGAECOM TOPUAKEKANKA TOPAKEKANLAL TOpEKATOTV 


mEtAw 168 TMELOW EMELOOL nenoveo.!©? néeneronar!’”?  eneiodnv!”! 
TELTW TEL ETELWO - - ETELOONV 
nepimatew!’* nepinatnow meplenctnoa - - NEPLETATHONV 
mivay!?> miouat’*  émiov!”° neroKa'’® - enoonv!’? 


154 There used to be an epsilon in the root after the second lambda (*yeAA€). This is vis- 
ible only in the future. 
155 


156 
157 


*uev. A liquid, and the stem vowels change due to ablaut. 
Liquid future. 


Liquid aorist, with a stem vowel change (ablaut). 
158 


Is? 


An eta is inserted before the tense formative. 


A very strange verbs. ovda actually is a second perfect form functioning as a 
present, and néevv is actually a pluperfect functioning as an aorist. Just memorize 
the forms. If you want an explanation, see MBG. 


160 The stem *opa is used to form the present and perfect active. In the aorist the root 


is *F18. The other tense stems use the stem *oz, which is altered according to the reg- 
ular rules. 


161 *on, Future middle deponent. 


162 There is the second aorist middle deponent form myauny that is formed from the 


same root as the future active and aorist passive: *on. It only occurs at Luke 13:28. 
Most view etdov as the aorist of opa. 
163 


164 


There is both a lengthening and an augment: opa » woo > EwPa > EWPAKE. 
*on. The 28 combination forms 69. 


oe “OE. 
166 


167 
168 
169 
170 


rapa + *d0. See stémut. 

napa + *karef. See KaXEW. 

*ne10. 

The stem vowels change from €1 to ot due to ablaut. Second perfect. 


The @u combination form ou. 
17 


2 


The dental + mu combination usually forms ou. 


*neputate. A compound verb, but the simple natew does not occur. Notice that con- 
trary to most compound verbs, nepi does not lose its iota (“elision”) when the aug- 
ment is added. 


173 +n. The nu is added to the root to form the present tense stem. 


4 Future middle deponent. 
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nintw!’® necouuar!”? Emecov 180 nentwxo'®!  - - 

mote *? - ETLOTEVOR MEMIOTEVKA  RETIOTEVUGL ENLOTEVONV 
manpow?®? LANpwow ETANPWOO NENANPWKa  MEMANPWUAL ETANPWONV 
movew 84 TOO ETOINO NETOINKO METOUNLOL ETOLTONV 
mopevonar'””  nopevoonarl®® — - - MEMOPEVWAL  EeENopEvOnv 
mpocepyouai”’ npocekevoouat mpootAGov TPOGEANAVOG - - 
nposevyouc | 88 npooeveonar 8” npoonuécuny |?” - - - 
mpookvvew!?! npookvvjow TPOGEKVVTIOM - - - 
ovvay!?? ovvoew OVVIYAyOV - OVVT| YUL ovvTnyOnv 
owtw!?? cwow!?4 éowoa'”” ccowKa?® ~—geawonarl’” eEowenv'?® 


173 Second aorist. 
176 The stem vowel iota has shifted to omega due to ablaut. 
177 The stem vowel iota has shifted to omicron due to ablaut. 


178 Memorize the different forms. The stem is actually *xet. The pi reduplicated and 
the epsilon dropped out in the formation of the present tense: *meT > NT» MINT > RINTW. 


'” The tau has dropped out because of the sigma tense formative, and for some reason 
there is a contraction. *met + 6 + 0 + UAL > MECOLOL > TEGOVUAL. 


180 Second aorist. The tau has dropped out because of the sigma, which implies that 
mintw would have a first aorist. But actually it is a second aorist. 


'81 The epsilon has dropped out and an omega has been inserted before the tense for- 


mative. 


182 sniotev. 


183 *tATPO. 


184 note. 


ee *TOPED. 


186 Future middle deponent. 


187 *qp00epy. See EpxoUat. 


ee *TPOOEVY. 


189 Future middle deponent. 


190 Aorist middle deponent. 


WA *TPOOKUVE. 


192 x 
193 x 


ovvay. See oyw. 

ow. Lexicons vary as to whether the iota subscript should be included. 
94 Dentals drop out before a sigma. 

5 Dentals drop out before a sigma. 

196 The delta has dropped out. 
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tnpew!?? TnpTNow ETNPNSA TETNPNKO TETTIPNLAL etnpneny 
rien?" Orow eonka?! reOerKa~"* rede? eveOnv>94 
bmoyo>?? VTAEW DINYAYOV—- DIT} YLOL vaAnyenv 
dnapyo29® = bmapEopon*?” danpEdunv?”®- . - 

bepw?” OLoW NIVEYKOL evnvoya?!9 EVIVEYUGL TvexOnv 
gnui2! : _ : ; 

poBeouar - - - - epoBnOny 
ortpuy* 14 vaprooua ** - - - eyapnv- 4 


197 The 8u combination forms ou. owtw occurs in the New Testament once in the indic- 
ative, and the sigma is not inserted (ceowto1, Acts 4:9). It occurs twice as a partici- 
ple, with the sigma inserted (ceowouevoi, Eph 2:5, 8). 


18 The 68 combination usually produces 06, although here the sigma has dropped out. 
It is not unusual for the final sigma to drop out of a word in the aorist passive. 


ia *Unpe. 


200 *g¢, t1Ony forms its stems as a regular 11 verb, except for the ablaut in the perfect 
and for the transfer of aspiration in the aorist passive (6 » t). 


201 111 verbs use ka for their tense formative in the aorist active. 
202 The stem vowel has shifted to e1 due to ablaut. 
203 The stem vowel has shifted to et due to ablaut. 


204 Believe it or not, this form is regular. What is a little confusing is that the root *6e 
has shifted to te (“transfer of aspiration”). When the 6n is added for the aorist pas- 
sive, there is the 8¢8 combination. The Greeks tried to avoid two aspirates (theta is 
an “aspirate”) in successive vowels, so they “deaspirated” the first one, i.e., shifted 
it toa tau. € + *Oe + On. + Vv > cOEOnv> ETEONV. 


205 *omay. See cy. 


206 *jnopy. 
207 Future middle deponent. 
208 Aorist middle deponent. 


209 Just memorize the different forms. There are three different stems present here. See 
MBG for an explanation. 


710 Second perfect. 
211 See MBG for an explanation. This actually is a compound verb. 


212 +19. The iota was added to form the present tense stem and is therefore not present 
in the other tense stems. 


213 An eta has been added before the tense formative. It is a future deponent. 
214 Second aorist. 
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Liquid Verbs 


(Occurring Fifty Times and More in the New Testament) 


Qipw 
ano8vnoKw 
O.MOKPLVOUGL 
CLMOKTELVW 


AMOOTEAAW 


BOAAw 
EYELPW 
EL 
EKBOAAW 
Kplvw 
NEYO 
WEAAW 
LEV 
Tivw 
pEepw 


YOLPW 


I take up, take away 

GPG, TPA, TpKa, Npwar, Tipenv 

I die 

ATOPAVODLAL, KTEVAVOY, -, -, - 
I answer 

-, OMEKPIVOLNY, -, -, ATEKPLONV 
[ kill 


OLMOKTEVW, OMEKTELVE, -, -, AMEKTAVOTV 


I send 

CQNOOTEAW, ATEOTELAG, OTECTAAKG, AMEOTOAULAL, 
ONEOTAATWV 

I throw, put 

Barw, E€Barov, BeBANKa, BEBATLAL, EBANONV 

I raise up 

EVEPW, NYELPA, -, EYNYEPHAL, NYEPOTV 

Iam 

EOOUAL, TIUNY, -, -, - 

I cast out 

EKBOAG, EEEBaAOV, ExBEBANKA, EKBEBANLAL, E€FEPANONV 


I judge, decide 
KPVG), EKPLVG, KEKPIKO, KEKPIWAL, EKPLONV 


Tsay, speak 
ENO, elmov, ElpNKO, ELPNLAL, EPPEOTV 


Iam about to 

LEAAT|OW, = a ca eae 2 

I remain 

LEV, EUELVOL, LELEVNKG, -, -, 

I drink 

MLOUOL, EMLOV, NEMWKE, -, EMOONV 

I carry 

OLOW, NVEYKOL, EVIVOYXO,, EVIVEYUGL, TVEXONV 
I rejoice 

YAPTIOOWAL, -, -, -, EXAPTNV 


Word Lists 


O97 


Second Aorists 


(Of Verbs Occurring Fifty Times and More in the New Testament) 


OLYW 
avaBatvw 
CLEP YOULOL 
amo8vynoKw 
BarAwW 
YIVOULOL 
YIVWOKW 


yada 


ELOEPYOLOL 
EKPOAAW 
EEEPYOUGL 
EPYOUALL 
E00W 
EVPLOKW 
EXW 
KaTABALVW 


AaUBAVW 


I lead 

ASO, HYYAYOV, -, TYWOL, nxONVv 

I go up 

avaBnoonat, avERTY, -, -, - 

I depart 

ATEAEVOOUAL, ANTABOV, ATEATAVOE, -, - 

{ die 

OTOVAVOLDLAL, ATEVAVOV, -, -, - 

I throw 

Bora, €Barov, BeBAnka, BEBANUaL, EBANOTNV 
I become 

YEVTOOLAL, EYEVOUNV, YEYOVG, YEYEVNLAL, EyevnOnv 
I know 


YVWOOLAL, EYVWV, EYVWKE, EYVWOLLAL, EYVWOONV 

I write 

(Eypahov), yparyw, Eypaya, yEypaha, YEypanwo.L or 
YEYPOMLOL, EyYPAdTV 

I go into 

ELOEAEVOOUAL, ELONABOV, ELOEANAVOG, -, - 

I cast out 

EKBaAG, EEEBOAOV, ExBEBANKG, EKBEBANLAL, E€EBATONV 
I go out 

eEerAevoouat, cENrGov, c€erNAvOG, -, - 

I come 

EAEVOOLAL, TAOOV, EATAVOA, -, - 

I eat 

payouat, EQyov, a a 

I find 

evprow, Evpov, EvPTIKG, -, ELPEOnV 

I have 

EEW, EOYOV, EOXNKG, -, - 

I go down 

KataBnoouat, KaTEBNY, -, -, - 


I take 
ANLWouat, EAaBov, clANha, ElANLAL, EANLOONV 
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NEYW 

Opaw 

Tivw 

TURTW 
MPOOEPYOUAL 
OVVAYW 


VEAYW 


Appendix 


Tsay 

EPW, ELITOV, E1DNKA, Eipnuat, E9pEONV 
I see 

v 5 Cs ” 

OWOLAL, E1dov, EWHAKE, -, WhOTV 

I drink 

MOU, EMLOV, TETWKE, -, ETOONV 

I fall 

NMEGCOVUL, ENEGOV, NENTWKG, -, - 


I come to 
TMPOGEAEVOOLAL, MPOOHAGOV, MPOGEANAVOA,, -, - 


I gather together 
OVVAEW, OVVINYAYOV, -, OLVT|yUaL, oovAYonv 


I depart 
VTGEW, VANYAYOV, -, VAT Yar, vANYOnv 


Word Lists 
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Words Occurring Fifty Times and More 


in the New Testament (by frequency) 


When you are done with this grammar, this list will be helpful for your vocab- 
ulary review. Start with the most frequently used words and work down. 
“Chpt” refers to the chapter in BBG where you learn the word. 


Freq Chpt 
19870 6 
9153 4 
ceo «= «6 
2792 © 
2fee 6 
2460 8 
2354 8 
1840 11 
Woo =7 
1725 4 
1606 6 
1388 = 7 
1365 14 
Io 

1296 

1244 10 
1069 67 
1042 87 
1041 7 
vs Wi yy 
914 8 


Word 


0, 1, TO 
KOL 


QUTOG, -N, -0 


SE 
EV 


EL 


AEYW 


VULEIC 

E1C 

ev 

OV, OUK, ODY 


OVTOS, AVTN, TOUTO 


OC, TN, 0 
BENS -00, -0 
OTl 


TOC, TACHA, TAV 


ov 

Ths 

yop 

‘Inoovc, -0v, 0 


EK, €& 


Definition 


the 


and, even, also, namely 


personal: he, she, it (him, her); 
they (them) 

reflexive: him/her /itself 

identical: same 

but, and 


dat: in, on, among 

I am, exist, live, am present 

(MUNV), EGOUAL, -, -, -, - 

I say, speak 

(EXEyOV), ENW, ELMOV, ELPNKA, ELPT|UCL, 
eppeOnv 

you (plural) 

acc: into, in, among 

I 

not 


singular: this; he, her, it 
plural: these 


who, whom 
God, god 
that, since, because 


singular: each, every 
plural: all 


you 

not, lest 

for, then 
Jesus, Joshua 


gen: from, out of 
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890 


864 
tay 
708 


700 


669 


667 


663 
646 
638 
634 


568 


955 


550 


529 
525 


504 
503 
499 
473 


469 


454 


428 


ia, 


13 


17 


20 


16 


Ent (EN, Eb’ ) 


TNHEIS 
KUPLOG -OV,-0 
EXW 


Tp0¢ 
YiVopLat 


610 


iva, 


OmO (an, Od’ ) 
AAG. 
EPYOUAL 


TMOLEW 


Gert 


GVEPWHOG, -OV, 0 


XP10T0G, -00, 0 
TS) tt 


we 
El 

5 
OvvV 
KOTO 
ETO 
Opa. 


OKODW 
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gen: on, over, when 

dat: on the basis of, at 

acc: on, to, against 

we 

Lord, lord, master, sir 

I have, hold 

(e1yov), Ew, Eayov, EoxNKAG, -, - 

acc: to, towards, with 

I become, am, exist, am born, am created 
(EYLVOLLTY), YEVNOOUAL, EYEVOUTV, YEYOVGL, 
YEYEVNUAL, EyevnOnv 

gen: through 

acc: on account of 

in order that, that 

gen: (away) from 

but, yet, except 

I come, go 

(Npxounv), EAevoouat, NAGov or NAGa, 
cEAnAv6a, -, - 

I do, make 

(ENOLOVV), TOIMOW, ENOINOA, NENOINKA, 
NETOUNUAL, - 

who? what? which? why? 

man, mankind, person, people, human 
kind, human being 

Christ, Messiah, Anointed One 
someone/thing, certain one/thing, 
anyone /thing 

as, like, when, that, how, about 

if 

therefore, then, accordingly 

gen: down from, against 

acc: according to, throughout, during 
gen: with 

acc: after 

I see, notice, experience 

Syouct, etdsov, EwpaKa, -, DHONV 

I hear, learn, obey, understand 
(T1KOVvOV), AKOVOW, NKOVOG, AKTNKOG, -, 
nkovodnv 
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415 


413 
389 
O79 
O77 
351 
344 
343 
343 
599 


330 
og 


318 


296 


273 


265 


261 


258 


250 
243 
241 


243 
234 
238 


ps: 


34 


tel 


TMOAVG, TOAAN, TOAD 


StSWUL1 


LOATH, TATPOS, O 
NEPA, -c.c, 1 
NVEVUG, -ULATOS, TO 
VLOG, -00, 0 

ELV 

ELC, Lia, EV 
OSEAOG, -0b, 0 


v 


7 
TEI 


AOYOG, -OV, O 
EQXUTOD, -TIC 
oda 


AOAEW 


OVPAVOG, -0D, 0 
EKELVOG, -T, -0 


LaOnNtN<, -0v, 0 
AoUBEVa 


yn Ns, 7 
HEYOC, LEYOAN, WEYO 
TMIGTEVW 


MLOTIG, -EWS, T 
ovdeic, ODSELIA, ODSEV 
QLYLOG, ~10, -LOV 


40] 


singular: much 
plural: many 
adverb: often 


I give (out), entrust, give back, put 
(ES150vVv), Swow, E6wKa, SeswKa, Sedouat, 
Ed00NV 

father 

day 

spirit, Spirit, wind, breath, inner life 
son, descendant 

if, when 

one 

brother 

or 


gen: concerning, about 
acc: around 


word, Word, statement, message 


singular: himself/herself /itself 
plural: themselves 


I know, understand 

ELSTOW, TOELY, -, -, - 

I speak, say 

(EAGAOVV), AAANOW, EAGANOG, AEAGATKG, 
NEAGANLAL, EAGANONV 

heaven, sky 

singular: that (man/woman/ thing) 
plural: those (men/women, things) 
disciple 

I take, receive 

(eXcuBavov), AN Wout, ELaBov, ElANdaL, -, 
EANLOONV 

earth, land, region, humanity 

large, great 


I believe, I have faith (in), trust 
(ENLOTEVOV), TLOTEVOW, ENIOTEVOG, 
NEMIOTEVKO, NEMLOTEVUGL, ENLOTEDONV 


faith, belief 
no one, none, nothing 


adjective: holy 
plural noun: saints 
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Zo 


201 
Zr 


220 


218 


216 
215 
215 
210 


208 


208 
200 
195 


194 


194 
194 


WI 


186 
182 
9 
ee7 
176 


17 
175 


18 


20 


16 


23 


O.MOKPIVOUL 
OVOLLOL, -ULATOS, TO 
YIVWOKW 

DIO 

EEEPYOUOL 

G&VvNP, &VSP0G, O 
YUVT, YUVALKOS, T 
TE 

SVVALLAL 

BEAW 


OVTWC 


1800 


‘Tovdaios, -aic, -aiov 


ELOEPYOUQL 


VOLLOG, -OV, 0 
TOpa 


ypadw 


KOOLOG, Ov, 0 
KaAbWG 

LEV 

HEIP, XELPOG, T 
EVPLOKW 


QLYYEAOG, -0V, O 
OYAOC 


Appendix 


I answer 
-, OMEKPIVALTNY, -, -, AMEKPLOTV 
name, reputation 


I know, come to know, realize, learn 
(EYIVWOKOV), YVWOOLA1, EYVWV, EYVWKO, 
EYVWOLAL, EYVWOONV 

gen: by (preposition) 

acc: under 

I go out 

(cEnpyouny), e6erevoouat, E&NABov, 
eferAnrvea, -, - 

man, male, husband 

woman, wife 

and (so), so 

Iam able, am powerful 

(eSvuvauny or ndvvaunv), Svvnooua, -, -, « 
novvnenv 

I will, wish, desire, enjoy 

(nOeXov), SEANOw, NOEANOG, -, -, EBEANONV 
thus, so, in this manner 

See! Behold! 

adjective: Jewish 

noun: Jew 


I come in(to), go in(to), enter 
ELOEALVOOUAL, ELOTNABOV, ELOEANAVOG, -, - 


law, principle 


gen: from 
dat: beside, in the presence of 
acc: alongside of 


I write 

(Eypapov), ypoyw, Eyparpa,, YEYPAha,, 
YEYPATUCL OF YEYPALLAL, EyYPAdTY 
world, universe, humankind 

as, even as 

on the one hand, indeed 

hand, arm, finger 

I find 
(EVploKOV Or NUPLOKOV), EVPTOW, EVPOV, 
EVPT|KG, -, ELPEONV 

angel, messenger 

crowd, multitude 
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175 
17s 
169 
167 


166 
162 
162 


162 
160 
158 


158 
156 
156 
156 
155 
T35 
154 


158 


pee.) 


150 


148 


147 


147 
146 


144 


144 


12 


20 


OYA, -A.6, T] 
CUOPTLA, -Ac, 7] 
EPYOV, -OV, TO 


OV 


S0Ea, -n¢, 1 


Baorela, -Ac, T] 


EOVOG, -OUG, TO 


TOAIG, -EWS, T 
TOTE 
E00lw 


TladAoc, -ov, 0 
KAPS1A, -Ac, | 
Tletpoc, -ov, 0 
MOWTOG, -T], -OV 
GAXOG, -T, -0 
YEPIG, -1T0¢, T 
LOTT 


OOTIC, NTIG, OTL 
MOPEVOLOL 


VIED 


KOAEW 


VDV 


oape, CUPKOG, TN] 


EWC 


EVEIpW 


THPONTNG, -Ov, 0 
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evening 
sin 
work, deed, action 


an untranslatable, uninflected word, 
used to make a definite statement 
contingent upon something 


glory, majesty, fame 

kingdom 

nation 

plural: Gentiles 

city 

then, thereafter 

I eat 

(oB10V), PAYOUAL, EOAYOV, -, -, - 
Paul 

heart, inner self 

Peter 

first, earlier 

other, another 

grace, favor, kindness 
intransitive: I stand 

transitive: I cause to stand 
(iothv), OTNOW, EOTNOO, EOTHKO,, EOTOALAL, 
EoTaenV 

whoever, whichever, whatever 

I go, proceed, live 

(ENOPEVOLNV), TOPEVOOLAL, -, -, METOPEVLAL, 
EMOPEVOTV 

gen: in behalf of 

acc: above 

I call, name, invite 

(EKGAODV), KAAEGW, EKHAEOH, KEKANKG, 
KEKANUAL, EKANONV 

now, the present 

flesh, body 

conj: until 

prep (gen): as far as 

I raise up, wake 

EYEPM, TYEIpO.,, -, EYNYEPLOAL, TYEPOTIV 
prophet 
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143 


143 


143 
142 
142 
141 
140 


139 
135 
135 
5 
133 


TZ 


129 
128 


128 
124 
123 
122 
iz 
122 


120 
Te 
Hee) 


118 


yg 


20 


CLYOATOLW 


CLMINLL 


ovde 

AOS, -O, 0 
OWL, -ATOG, TO 
TOALV 

Cow 


pwvn, “NG, n 
5v0 

Gwn, -1iG, n 
Twavvne, Ov, 0 
BAETw 


ONOOTEAAW 


CULT) 
VEKPOG, -0, -OV 


OvV 
50VA0G, -0v, 0 
OTOAV 


a1wv, voc, 0 


CLPYLEPEVG, -EWS, O 


BoArw 


OAVATOG, -Ov, 0 
SVVALLG, -EWS, T] 
TAPAStSop11 


LEV) 


Appendix 


I love, cherish 


AYANHOW, NYARNOA, NYATNKA, NYAMNLAL, 


NyaRnenv 
I let go, leave, permit 


(Tbr0v), KOTOW, KOTKE, -, AhEWLaL, GdEONV 


and not, not even, neither, nor 
people, crowd 

body 

again 

I live 

(ECwv), Crow, ECnoa, -, -, - 
sound, noise, voice 

two 

life 

John 

I see, look at 

(EBAEnov),BAE wu, EBAEWO, -, -, - 
[send (away) 

OMOOTEAW, HTEOTEIAG, ANEDTAAKG, 
ANEOTAALAL, QITEOTOATIV 

verily, truly, amen, so let it be 


adjective: dead 
noun: dead body, corpse 


dat: with 

slave, servant 

whenever 

age, eternity 

chief priest, high priest 

I throw 

(EBaAAOV), Bar, EBarov, BeBAnKa, 
BeBAnuat, eBANOnv 

death 

power, miracle 


I entrust, hand over, betray 


(NApEstoovv), TopAsdwow, TAPESWKO Or 
Tapedsooa, TapadeswKa, Tapadedsouat, 


TapedoOnv 
I remain, live 
(EWEVOV), EVO), ELELVOL, LELEVTKG,, -, - 


Word Lists 


WY 


117 


116 
115 
114 


114 
114 


114 
114 
111 


110 
109 
109 


109 


109 


108 


106 


106 
105 
103 
103 
103 
102 
102 
101 


ZS 


Ze, 


35 


20 


20 


CLTLEPYOLOLL 
Cntew 


OYA, -NS, 7 
Bao1renc, -EW<s, 0 
EKKATNOLO, -AC, 


18106, -O, -OV 
KpLVw 


LLOVOG, ~T], -OV 
y e 
O1KOG, -0v, 0 


aToOVvnoKW 


0006, -T), -OV 
GANPELG, -CC, T] 
WEAAW 


OXA0G, -N, -OV 


TNOUPOKOAEW 


QAVLOTNLL 


owtw 


CIpaL, ~16, 
EKEL 

OTE 

TS 

Worn, -As, N 
cya80c, -N, -OV 
EEOVOLG, -AC, T 


CLLpW 
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I depart 

CIEAEVOOLAL, ARTAGOV, ANEATAVOO, -, - 
I seek, desire, try to obtain 

(ECntovv), Cntnow, eCntnoa, -, -, eCntnOnyv 
love 

king 

a church, (the) Church, assembly, 
congregation 

one’s own (e.g., people, home) 

I judge, decide, prefer 

(EKPLVOUNV), KP1VW, EKPIVO, KEKPLKG, 
KEKPILAL, EKPLONV 

alone, only 

house, home 


I die, am about to die, am freed from 
(ameOvyjoKOV), AnOPaVodLAL, aTEBAVOV, 


as great as, aS Many as 

truth 

Iam about to 

(EUEAAOV OF TILEAAOV), WEAATNIOW, -, -, -, - 
ad}: whole, complete 

adverb: entirely 


I call, urge, exhort, comfort 
(TOPEKMAOVV), -, TAPEKAAEOA, -, 
TOPAKEKATAL, TAPEKANONV 


intransitive: I rise, get up 
transitive: Iraise 
AVAOTHOW, AVEOTHOG, -, -, - 

I save, deliver, rescue 
(EowCOUTV), CWOW, EOWOH, DEGWKE, 
CEOWOLAL, EOWONV 

hour, occasion, moment 
there, in that place 

when 

how? 

soul, life, self 

good, useful 

authority, power 

I raise, take up, take away 
cpa, Npo., Npka, Nya, Tpeny 
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101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 


99 
i, 
98 
OY 
OY 
97 


oY 


G9 


DO 


94 
94 
93 
93 
93 
2 
Of 
91 
yl 


90 


21 


7d | 


O€l 

0806, -00, 7 
OAATNAWV 
OPOOALOG, -00, 0 
KQA0G, -T, -OV 
TION LL 


ETEPOG, -CL, -OV 
TEKVOV, -OUD, TO 
Papiaios, -ov, 0 
OIULO, -UC.TOC, TO 
GLPTOG, -Ov, O 
YEVVOW 


SlOQaOKW 


NEPLAATEW 


doBeouat 


EVOIELOV 

TOILOG, -0V, 0 

ETI 

O1KIG, -O.¢, T} 
TOVG, 1060¢, 0 
S1KALOOVVT, -NG, TI 
Elptvn, -NG, 1 
9AaAQCOG, -NG, | 
KONO 


OKOAOVOEW 


Appendix 


it is necessary 

way, road, journey, conduct 
one another 

eye, sight 

beautiful, good 

I put, place 

(etiBovv), Onow, Enka, TEBEiKa, TEBEILAL, 
eteOnv 

other, another, different 
child, descendant 

Pharisee 

blood 

bread, loaf, food 


I beget, give birth to, produce 

YEVVT]OW, EVEVVTI]OG, YEYEVVNKO, YEYEVVTUGL, 
eyevvnenv 

I teach 

(ed16aoKov), b160€w, E6150EG, -, -, 
edsrdayOnv 

I walk (around), live 

(NEPLENGTOVV), TEPIMATNOW, NEPLEMATNOA, 


I fear 

(EboRovpNV), -, - - -, EboBNOnv 
gen: before 

place, location 

still, yet, even 

house, home 

foot 

righteousness 

peace 

sea, lake 

I sit (down), live 

(exa8nunv), KHONOOUAL, -, -, -, - 
I follow, accompany 


(NKOAOvBOvV), AKOAOVET|OW, NKOAOVENOG, 
NKOAOVENKG, -, - 


Word Lists 


90 


90 
90 


88 
87 
86 


86 


86 


85 
85 


84 
83 
83 
82 


82 
82 
81 


81 


81 
80 
80 
79 


3D 


12 
34 


14 
22 
23 


17 


22 


34 
32 


CQTOAADEL 


UNndeic, UNdEeuta, UNSEV 


MUTW 


ETTO 
OUTE 


CLpYW 


TANpow 


NPOGEPYOUAL 


KQ1p0G, -00, 0 


NOOGEVYOUAL 


KaYO 
UNTNP, UNTPOG, 1 
(WOTE 


avaBalva 


EKQ.OTOG, -T), -OV 
ONOV 
EKBOAAW 


KATABAtVO 


UQALOV 

GLROOTOAOG, -OV, O 
Mwiortjc, -€ws, 0 
SUKQ10G, -A10, -A10V 


active: I destroy, kill 
middle: I perish, die 
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(ANWMAAVOV), KLOAEGW OF ANOAD, ANWAEGE,, 


no one/thing 

I fall 

(ENINTOV), NECODUAL, ENEGOV OF EECA, 
NMENTWKG, -, - 

seven 

and not, neither, nor 

active: I rule 

middle: I begin 

apgouar, NPSayny, -, -, - 

J fill, complete, fulfill 
(EXANPOVV), NANPWOW, ENAT|PWOO, 
TETANPWKOE, TELANPWULAL, EMANPWOTV 
I come/go to 

(mpoonpxouny), -, TPOOTABoV, 
MpOGEAT|AVOG, -, - 

(appointed) time, season 

I pray 

(npoonvyounv), TPOGEvEOUAL, 
TPOGNVEQUTY, -, -, - 

and I, but I 

mother 

therefore, so that 

I go up, come up 

(aveBavov), dvabnoowat, aveBny, 
avoBeBnka, -, - 

each, every 

where 


I cast out, send out 


(EEEBAAAOV), -, EEEBOAOY, -, -, EEEBATNONV 


I go down, come down 
(kateBaivov), KataBnoouar, KaTEBTY, 
KataBEeBnKa, -, - 

more, rather 

apostle, envoy, messenger 

Moses 

right, just, righteous 
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iy 


79 


78 
78 
Vd 


Td 


vs 
77 
76 
76 
76 


76 
76 
7 
is) 
is) 
74 


74 


73 
ZO 


73 
73 
yh 
71 
70 


29 


20 


MEUM 
VRAYW 


MOVTPOG, -, -OV 
OTOUG, -ATOC, TO 
OVOLYW 


Banticw 


TepovoaAnu, 1 
OTNLELOV, -OV, TO 
EU0G, ELT, ELOV 
EVOLYYEALOV, -OD, TO 


WOPTUPEW 


TNPOOWNOV, OV, TO 
vSwp, VSATO¢, TO 
SWSEKA 

KEpaAn, -NG, N 
Liwwv, -wWvoc, O 
OLMOKTELVW 


YAW 


“ABpacy, 0 


TLV 


TLUP, TVpOG, TO 
bW>, HwtOs, TO 
OLLWVLOG, -OV 
1EPOV, -O, TO 
QUTEW 


Appendix 


I send 
TEULWO, EMEUWO, -, -, EMEUHONV 
I depart 


evil, bad 

mouth 

I open 

avorgw, Nvewea or avewea, AvEWwya, 


QYEWYLOL Or NvEWyLaL, NvewyYOnv or 
TVoLyOnv 


I baptize, dip, immerse 

(eBantiCov), Bantiow, eBartioa, -, 
BeBantiouat, EBartic8nv 

Jerusalem 

sign, miracle 

my, mine 

good news, Gospel 

I bear witness, testify 

(ELOAPTLPOVV), LAPTUPTOW, ELAPTUPTO, 
LELOPTUPNKG, LELOPTLPTNLAL, ELaptTLpNnANv 
face, appearance 

water 

twelve 

head 

Simon 

I kill 


OTOKTEVW, CITEKTELVG, -, -, HMEKTAVOTV 
I rejoice 

(EXQIPOV), YAPTOOULAL, -, -, -, EYHONV 
Abraham 


I drink 
(EN1VOV), MLOUO.1, ENLOV, NETWKE, -, ENOONV 


fire 
light 
eternal 
temple 


I ask, demand 
(Ttovv), aitHow, toa, TtNka, -, - 
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70 17 thpew I keep, guard, observe 
(ETNpovv), TNPTOW, ETNPNOG, TETNPNKA, 
TETHPNUAL, ETHPNANV 

68 19 ‘Iopana, o Israel 

68 14 Aoiov, -ov, TO ship, boat 

68 14 pha, -watos, to word, saying 

68 4 oaBatov, -ov, to Sabbath, week 

68 27 ‘PEC, Tpia three 

67 24 ay I lead, bring, arrest 
(Nyov), GEw, Hyayov, -, -, Nx8NV 

67 9 €VTOAN, -Tc, N commandment 

67 9  nOT0G, -N, -OV faithful, believing 

66 33 anoAvW I release 


(AnEAVOV), ATOAVOW, OMEAVOM, -, 
ONOAEAVUGL, ATEAVONV 


66 19 KapZOoc, -00, 0 fruit, crop, result 

66 30 xmpeoButEpoc, -a,, -OV elder 

66 29° bEpW I carry, bear, produce 
(EMEPOV), OLOW, NVEYKG, EVNVOYE, 
EVT|VEYLAL, TNVEXONV 

66 35 ont I say, affirm 
(Eon), os enn, Se a 

65 33 ette if, whether 

63 28  YPOLLWaTEVG, -EWS, 0 scribe 

63 17 Saimovtov, -ov, TO demon 

63 21 epwtaw I ask, request, entreat 
(TpwWtWV), EPEWTINOW, NPWTNOE, -, -, 
Hpwtnonv 

63 11 c&w adverb: without 
prep (gen): outside 

63 24 0p0c, OpovG, TO mountain, hill 

62 34 d0KEew I think, seem 
(eSoKxovv), S0&w, E6050, -, -, - 

62 11 G€AnNua, -Latoc, TO will, desire 

62 14 @povoc, Ov, 0 throne 

62 27 ‘IepoooA DUG, ta OF Jerusalem 

61 9 GyYANNTOG, -N, -OV beloved 


61 4 Toaduata, -as, 1 Galilee 
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61 23 6000 I praise, honor, glorify 
(e50EaCov), S0EKow, £60Ea0a, -, 
ded0Eaouar, Ed0EMoOnV 


61 10 én now, already 

61 23 KNpvoow I proclaim, preach 
(ExNpvOOOV), KNPvEW, EKNPVEG, -, -, 
EKNPVLOTV 

61 18 vvé, vuKt06, night 

61 11 wée here 

60 24 WOTLoV, -0v, TO garment, cloak 

60 19 TpooKvvew I worship 


(MPOGEKLVOLV), TPOOKVVT|OW, 
MPOGEKVVNOG, -, -, - 


60 34 vumapyw I am, exist 


59 28 conofouar I greet, salute 
(nonaCouny), -, NONACALNY, -, -, - 
59 4 Aavtd, 0 David 
59 12 S1d6co0KaA0<G, -Ov, 0 teacher 
59 31 180¢, -ov, 0 stone 
59 18 ovvaya I gather together, invite 
CVVAEW, OVVINYAYOY, -, OVVTYUAL, ovvnxOnv 
oo 16 yapa, -c¢, 7 joy, delight 
58 27 GBEwpEew I look at, behold 
-, EBEWPTOA, -, -, - 
58 35 Ue00c, -N, -OV middle, in the midst 
57 31 tolovtoc, -avTH, -ovTOV such, of such a kind 
56 29 dexyount I take, receive 
deEounr, cdeEQuny, -, dedeyuou, E5ExONV 
56 21 Eenepwtaw I ask (for), question, demand of 
(EXNPWTWV), ENEOWTNOW, ENNPWTNOL, -, -, 
ENNpwWtnOnv 
56 28 Kpagw I cry out, call out 
(Expacov), kpaéw, Expaga, KEKpaya, -, - 
56 30 unde but not, nor, not even 
56 21 ovvaywyn, -Ns, 1 synagogue, meeting 
56 9  TPLTOG, -n, -OV third 


55 7 Opxn, Ns, 1 beginning, ruler 


Word Lists 4]] 


55 34 oimoc, -1, -OV adjective: remaining 
noun: (the) rest 
adverb: _ for the rest, henceforth 
55 4 TliWatos, -ov, 0 Pilate 
35 17 MAE wv, MAEtOV larger, more 
54 27 8S€€10G, -10, -10V right 
54 27 evayyedicw I bring good news, preach 


(evnyyeArfov), -, EDNYYEALOG, -, 
EVIYYEALOUGL, EVNYYEALOONY 


54 27 ov where 

54 28 ovyl not 

54 21 ypovoc, -ov, 0 time 

56 23 +80 therefore, for this reason 
53 11 edmic, -180¢, 7 hope, expectation 

53 12 onwe how, that, in order that 
52 14 EexayyeAta, -aG, 7 promise 

52 4 €OYATOG, -T, -OV last 

52 28 mnardiov, -0v, TO child, infant 

52 27 me18w I persuade 


(Eme1@ov), TELOW, EMELOM, METO1O,, 
MEMELOWAL, ENELOONV 


52 28 oneipw Isow 
-, EOTEIPO,, -, EOTO.PLAL, - 
ail 12 evOuc immediately 
el 20 oodia, -0s, 1 wisdom 
50 20 yAdoou, -7<, 7 tongue, language 
50 4 ypadn, -N¢, 1 writing, Scripture 
50 9 KQKOG, -T, -OV bad, evil 
50 13. paKaptoc, -C, -OV blessed, happy 
50 8 noapaBorn, -Nc, 7 parable 
50 16 tvpAOG, -N, -OV blind 
48 22 weiCwv, -ov greater 
43 19 ‘Tovda1a, -ac, N Judea 
42 16 Avw I loose, untie, destroy 


(EAvOV), Avow, EAvOG, -, AEAVLOL, EADOTV 
33 35 S€lKVULL I show, explain 

deiéw, cde1ba, dederya, -, E6e1YONV 
il 34 6e See! Behold! 





Lexicon 


The definitions in this lexicon are derived from Prof. Bruce Metzger’s Lexical 
Aids and Warren Trenchard’s Complete Vocabulary Guide (both used with per- 
mission). It includes all the words that occur ten times or more in the Greek 
Testament, including proper names. The definition is followed by its frequen- 
cy in the New Testament and its category in MBG. Following is a quick sum- 


mary of the nomenclature. 


af as 


n-” means the word is a noun. 


n-1 is first declensionn. 
n-2 is second declension. 


n-3 is third declension. 


“i yy 


a- 
tive. 


means the word is an adjec- 


a-1 are adjectives with three endings 
where the masculine and neuter are 
second declension and the feminine 
is first declension (y10¢, -ta, -10Vv). 


a-2 are adjectives with three endings 
where the masculine and neuter are 
third declension and the feminine is 
first declension (mac, TOG, THV). 


a-3 are adjectives with two endings 
where the masculine and feminine 
are the same ending (second declen- 
sion) and the neuter has a separate 
ending (second declension; «a- 
LLOPTWAOG, OV). 


a-4 are adjectives with two endings 
where the masculine and feminine 
are the same ending (third declen- 
sion) and the neuter has a separate 
ending (third declension; oAnén<, 
EC). 

a-5 are irregular adjectives. 


af a”, 


v-” means that the word is a verb. 
The verbs in this list are broken 
down into v-1 through v-8. Since 
these categories are somewhat com- 
plicated, detailed comment is de- 
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ferred to MBG. Following are a few 
simple categories. 


v-1 Apparently regular verbs (Avw, 
LYATOAW). 


v-2 Present tense has a consonantal 
iota that is not used in the other tens- 
es (*Bart16 +1>PartiCw > Bartiow). 


v-3 Present tense has a nu that is lost 
in the other tenses (*21 >» Zivw > EN10V). 


v-4 Present tense has a tau that 
is lost in the other tenses (*xpun > 
KPUNTW » EKPVYQ). 


v-5 Present tense has (t)o« that are 
lost in the other tenses (*ape » apeoKkw 
» PEGA). 


The following three categories con- 
tain words that fall into the first five 
categories, but have also been in- 
cluded in these three categories. 


v-6 The ut verbs (d18wut). 
v-7 Verbs that undergo ablaut 
(AKOVW > &KTKOG). 


v-8 Verbs that use different verbal 
roots in the formation of their vari- 
ous tense stems (AE yw, EpW, ELTOV). 


ft fi 


cv-” means the word is a com- 
pound verb. 


OAO. 


‘ABpacu, 0 Abraham (73, n-3g[2]) 
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aya8oc, -n, -ov good, useful (102, 
a-la[2a]) 

ayoAAaw I exult (11, v-1d[1b]) -, 
NYOAALAOM, -, -, TYAAALAONY 

ayartaw I love, cherish (143, 
v-ld[la]) cyornow, nyannoa, 
HYAINKA, Nyannuar, nyarnenv 

ayann, -n¢,n love (116, n-1b) 

yaRNtOG, -n, ov beloved (61, 
a-la[2a]) 

OYYEXAOG, -ov, 0 angel, messenger 
(175, n-2a) 

ayiacw I consecrate, sanctify (28, 
v-2a[1]) -, nylaoa, -, Nylaouat, 
Nyiaoenv 

YLAOLOG, -0v, 0 holiness, 
consecration (10, n-2a) 

aytoc, -ta, -lov holy (233, a-1a[1]}) 
plural noun: saints 


ayvoew Ido not know (22, v-1d[2a]) 


ayopa, -a.¢, 7 marketplace (11, n-1a) 

ayopatw I buy (30, v-2a[1]) 
(nyopatov), z nyopaca, -, 
NyYOPAouat, NyopAcONnV 

’Aypinnas, -2,0 Agrippa (11, n-le) 

a“ypOsG, 00, 0 field, land (36, n-2a) 

ayo Ilead, bring, arrest (69, v-1b[2]) 
(nyov), &Ew, Tyayov, -, -, Nyonv 

QdEAN, -Nc, N sister (26, n-1b) 

adeA0cG, -0v, 0 brother (343, n-2a) 

adnc, -ov, 0 Hades (10, n-1f) 

adikew I do wrong, injure (28, 
v-1d[2a]) adiknow, néiknoa, 
noiknka, -, Ndunonv 

GOLKLO, -a¢, | unrighteousness (25, 
n-la) 

adiKOC, -ov unjust (12, a-3a) 

Gdvvatos, -ov impossible (10, a-3a) 


ad_etew I nullify, reject (16, v-1d[2a]) 
abetnow, nOetnoa, -, -, - 
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Atyvntos, -ov, | Egypt (25, n-2b) 

aia, qLat0c, t0 blood (97, n-3c[4]) 

aipw I raise, take up, take away 
(101, v-2d[2]) apa, Np, nNpKa, 
TpHat, NpoNv 

oitew Iask, demand (70, v-1d[2a]) 
(TItOvV), QATTOW, TTNOM, TTNKG, -, - 

QLTLa, -0.¢, 1 cause, charge, 
accusation (20, n-1a) 

alwv, -WVvoc, 0 age, eternity (122, 
n-3f[1a]) 

a1wvtioc, -ov eternal (71, a-3b[1]) 

aKkabapota, -ac, 1 immorality (10, 
n-la) 

oKa8aptoc, -ov unclean, impure (32, 
a-3a) 

aKkavea, -nc, 1 thorn plant (14, n-1c) 

akon, -Nc, 1 hearing, report (24, 
n-lb) 

aKorovbew I follow, accompany (90, 
v-1d[2a]) (nKoAovBovv), 
AKOAOVETNOW, NKOAOvONOG, 
NKOAOVENKG, -, - 


aKovw I hear, learn, obey, 
understand (428, v-1a[8]) 
(HKOVOV), OKOLOW, NKOVOG, AKNKOG, 
-, NKOVOONV 


aKpoBvoTia, -Ac, 1 uNncircumcision 
(20, n-1a) 


QAEKTWP, -Op0c, O rooster (12, 
n-3f[2b]) 


GANGE1a, -ac, 1 truth (109, n-la) 
aANnOns, -e¢ true, truthful (26, a-4a) 


GANO1VOG, -T, -OV true, genuine (28, 
a-la{2a]) 


GANBws truly (18, adverb) 
GAG but, yet, except (638, particle) 
GAANAWV One another (100, a-la[2b]) 


G@AXOG, -N, 0 Other, another (155, 
a-la[2b]) 
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QAXOTPLOG, -&, -OV not one’s own, 
strange (14, a-la[1]) 


GAVOIC, -Ews, H chain (11, n-3e[5b]) 


Qua at the same time (10, adverb) 
prep (dat): together with 

auaptavw I sin (43, v-3a[2a]) 
CLUAPTHOW, NLAPTOV or NLAPTNHOG, 
NLOPTHKG, -, - 

OUCPTIA, -ac, 7] sin (173, n-1la) 

C4UAPTWAOG, -Ov sinful (47, a-3a) 
noun: sinner 

OuNV verily, truly, amen, so let it be 
(129, particle) 

OUMEAWV, -WvOS, 0 vineyard (23, 
n-3f[1a]) 


CUPOTEpor, -a1, -a both (14, a-la[1]) 


av an untranslatable, uninflected 
word, used to make a definite 
statement contingent upon 
something (166) 


ava acc: among, between (13, 
preposition) with numerals: each 


avoPpaivw I go up, come up (82, 
cv-2d[7]) (aveBaivov), 
avaBnoouat, aveBnv, avaBeBnKa, -, - 

avaBAenw I look up, receive sight 
(25, cv-1b[1]) -, aveBrAewa, -, -, - 

avayyeAAw I proclaim, announce, 
report (14, cv-2d[1]) (avnyyeAAov), 
OVOAYYEAG, AVNYYELAG, -, -, 
avnyyeAny 

avaywwoKkw I read (32, cv-5a) 
(AVEYLVWOKOV), -, AVEYVOY, -, -, 
OVEYVWOONV 

OVAYKT, -NSG, N necessity, pressure, 
distress (17, n-1b) 

avayw I lead up (23, cv-1b[2]) 
(middle) I put out to sea -, 
GVTYyayov, -, -, avnXONV 

avaipew I destroy, do away with 
(24, cv-1d[2a]) averw, avetra, -, -, 
avnpEsnyv 
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avoketua. I recline (at meals) (14, 


avakptvw I question, examine (16, 
cv-2d[6]) -, aveKxpiva, -, -, 
aveKptonv 

avorauBave I take up (13, 
cv-3a[2b]) -, avercaBov, -, -, 
aOvEATNLOONY 

‘Avaviac, -ov,0 Ananias (11, n-1d) 

avaravw I give rest, refresh (12, 
cv-la[5]) (middle) I take a rest 
AVATAVOW, KVETAVOL, -, 
OVOTETAVUCAL, - 


avanittw I lie down, recline (12, 
cv-1b[3]) -, aveneoa, -, -, - 

AVACTAOLG, -EWS, T resurrection (42, 
n-3e[5b]) 

AVAOTPOON, -Nc, 1 way of life, 
conduct (13, n-1b) 

GAVATOAN, -T1¢, 7 east (11, n-1b) 

avadepw I offer up, bring up (10, 
cv-1c[1]) (&vebepouny), -, dvaveyKo 
or QVTVEKOV, -, -, - 

avaywpew I withdraw (14, 
cv-1d[2a]) -, aveywonoaa, -, -, - 

Avépeas, -ov,0 Andrew (13, n-1d) 

Q@VELOG, -ov, 0 wind (31, n-2a) 

aveyouo. ITendure (15, cv-1b[2]) 
OVEEOLOL, AVECOYOUNV -, -, - 

O&VNp, &Vép0c, 0 man, male, husband 
(216, n-3f[2c]) 

avetotnt I oppose (14, cv-6a) 
(AVOLOTOUNV), -, AVTEOTHY, 
CVOEOTNKG, -, - 

a&VvepwirosG, -ov, 0 man, mankind, 
person, people, humankind, 
human being (550, n-2a) 

aviotnuL intransitive: I rise, get up 


(108, cv-6a) transitive: I raise 
AVAOTHOW, AVEOTNOL, -, -, - 
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avoityw Topen (77, v-1b[2]) avoigu, 
TIVEWED or AVEWED, AVEWYO,, 
QLYEWYUAL or TIVEWYLAL, TvEWYOTV or 

~ Nvolyenv 

aVvoU1a, -a¢, 7 lawlessness (15, n-1a) 

avti gen: in behalf of, for, instead of 
(22, preposition) 

‘Avtioyera, -ac, 1 Antioch (18, n-1la) 


avwOev from above, again (13, 
adverb) 


GE10c, -e, ov worthy (41, a-la[1]) 

anayyedAw I report, tell (45, 
cv-2d[1]) (annyyerAov), aTaAyYEAW, 
OTTNYYEAG, -, -, OTMNYYEATV 

anayw Ilead away (15, cv-1b[2]) -, 
AANYAYOY, -, -, aNYXONV 

amaé once, once for all (14, adverb) 

anapveowoat I deny (11, cv-1d[2a]) 
ANAPVHOOUAL, ATNPVNOG, -, -, 
aTapVnOnoouar 

Omac, -1oa,, -av all (34, a-2a) 

anmevdew I disobey (14, v-1d[2a]) 
(nnelBovv), -, NNELONSA, -, -, -, 

anepyouo. I depart (117, cv-1b[2]) 
COTEAEVOOLAL, ATNAGOV, AMEANAVEG, 


ameyw I receive in full, am distant 
(19, cv-1b[2]) (middle) I abstain 


GMioTIA, -ac, 7 unbelief (11, n-1a) 
amiotoc, -ov unbelieving (23, a-3a) 


amo gen: (away) from (646, 
preposition) 


anodiéwut I pay, recompense (48, 
cv-6a) (middle) I sell (anedidovv), 
anodwow, anedwKa, -, -, aTEd50ONV 


amo8vynoKkw I die, am about to die, 
am freed from (111, cv-5a) 
(aneBvyoKov), ATOBAVODLAL, 
QANEVAVOV, -, -, - 
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anokarvntw I reveal (26, cv-4) 
ANOKAAVYW, ANEKAAVYE, -, -, 
OMEKAADHOTNV 

AMOKAAVYIG, -Ewc, TN revelation (18, 
n-3e[5b]) 


anokpivouat Ianswer (231; 
cv-2d[6]) -, amexpivauny, -, -, 
ameKplOnv 

amoxtetvw I kill (74, cv-2d[5]) 
COMOKTEVW, OLITEKTELVG, -, -, 
QTMEKTAVONV 


anokauBavw I receive (10, 
cv-3a[2b])* amoAnuyouat, 
GATEAGBOY, -, -, - 

anorAA vt I destroy, kill (90, cv-3c[2]) 
(middle) I perish, die 
(ANWAAVOV), ATOAEGW or KTOAD, 
OTWAECL, -, -, - 

‘AnOAA Ws, -8,0 Apollos (10, n-2e) 

anodkoyeoua. I defend myself (10, 
cv-1d[2a]) anxoroynow, -, -, -, 
amedoynonv 

ATOAVTPWOIG, -EWS, | redemption 
(10, n-3e[5b]) 

atoAvw I release (66, cv-1a[4]) 
(ATEAVOV), ATOAVGW, ATEAVOE, -, 
QATOAEAVDUAL, ATEADONV 

amooteAAw Isend (away) (132, 
cv-2dJ1]) anooteAd, AnEoTtEG, 
CQMECTOAAKGL, CLIECTOALAL, 
OMEOTOAATV 

OTOOTOANG, -0v, 0 apostle, envoy, 
messenger (80, n-2a) 

antw I kindle (39, v-4) (middle) I 
touch, take hold of -, nya, -, -, - 

ATWAELM, -a.¢, N destruction (18, 
n-1la) 

cpa then, therefore (49, particle) 

Gpyuplov, -ov, T0 silver, money (20, 
n-2c) 

apeoxw I please (17, v-5a) (NpeoKov), 
GLPEOW, TIPEDA,, -, -, - 
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4 
apiuoc, -ov, 0 number (18, n-2a) 
apveono. I deny (33, v-1d[2a]) 


(NpvovLNy), GpvNnoowar, Npvnoouny, 
-, TIPVNLAL, - 


apviov, -ov, To sheep, lamb (30, n-2c) 


apmatw I seize, snatch (14, v-2a[2]) 
APNAGW, NPTAOG, -, -, NPMAOONV or 
Npmayny 

got. now (36, adverb) 


G@ptoc, -ov, 0 bread, loaf, food (97, 
n-2a) 


APYO0s, -C.1a., -alov ancient, old (11, 
a-la[1]) 


apy, -N¢, 1 beginning, ruler (55, 
n-1b) 


ApYlEepEevs, -Ews, 0 chief priest, high 
priest (122, n-3e[3]) 

apyw Irule (86, v-1b[2]) (middle) I 
begin apEouat, npEauny, -, -, - 


CpYwv, -ovtoc, 0 ruler, official (37, 
n-3c[5b]) 


QLOEAYELG, -c.c, 71 licentiousness, 
debauchery, sensuality (10, n-1la) 


CLOVEVELH, -Ac, 1 Weakness, sickness 
(24, n-1a) 


ao8evew Iam sick, am weak (33, 
v-1d[2a]) (no@evobv), -, nobevnoa, 
NoOEVHKG, -, - 

ao8Eevns, -E¢ weak, sick (26, a-4a) 

"Aoia, -ac, n Asia (18, n-1a) 


G&OK0G, -00,0 leather bottle, wineskin 
(12, n-2a) 


aonacouat I greet, salute (59, 
v-2a[1]) (noxatouny), -, 
TONQOQUNY, -, -, - 


QOTAOLOG, -0b, 0 greeting (10, n-2a) 
GOTH, -Eposg, 0 star (24, n-3f[2b]) 


atevicw I look intently at, stare at 
(14, v-2a[1]) -, ntEviog, -, -, - 


avAnT, -¢, 1 courtyard (12, n-1b) 
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avéavw I grow, increase (21, v-3a[1]) 
(nugavov), avénow, nvénoa, -, -, 
NvENOv 

auptov next day (14, adverb) 

UtOG, -1, -0 he, she, it (5597, 
a-la[2b]) him/her/itself same 

adaipew I take away, cut off (10, 
cv-1d[2a]) aderw, abetrov, -, -, 
aOpaipEesnjooua 

QEOIG, -EWS, | forgiveness, pardon 
(17, n-3e[5b]) 

aint I let go, leave, permit (143, 
cv-6a) (NoLov), adnow, KdjKA, -, 
AHEWLAL, AbEOTV 

apiotnut I go away, withdraw (14, 
cv-6a) (APlOTOLAV), ATOOTHOOUAL, 
CQMEOTNOA, -, -, - 

apopitw I separate, set apart (10, 
cv-2a[1]) (adwpifov), adopta or 
CAPOPLOW, AHWP1OH, -, AHWPLOLLAL, - 

a&ppwv, -ov foolish, ignorant (11, 
a-4b[1]) 

"Ayata, -ac, 7 Achaia (10, n-1a) 

axpL, axpi¢ gen: until, as far as (49, 
preposition) con): until 


Brto 

BoBvAwv, -wvoc, 1 Babylon (12, 
n-3f[1a]) 

BoAAw Ithrow (122, v-2d[1]) 
(EBoAA ov), BOA, EBarov, BEBANKG, 
BeBAnuat, eBANnOnv 

Bantiw I baptize (77, v-2a[1]) 
(eEBantiCov), Bantiow, EBantioa, -, 
BeBantiouat, EBantio@nv 

BartioLa, -At0¢, To baptism (19, 
n-3c/[4]) 

Bartiotns, -ov,0 Baptist, Baptizer 
(12, n-1f) 

BapaBBac, -&,0 Barabbas (11, n-le) 

BopvaBac, -a,0 Barnabas (28, n-le) 
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Booavigw I torment (12, v-2a[1]) 
(EBaoavifov), -, EBACAVLOE, -, -, 
Bacavio8noouar 

Baoweta, -ac, 7 kingdom (162, n-1a) 

Baoireve, -ews, 0 king (115, n-3e[3]) 

Baowevw I reign, rule (21, v-la[6]) 
Baoiievow, EBAOLAEVOG, -, -, - 


Baotacw I bear, carry (27, v-2a[1)) 
(EBaotalov), Bactaow, EBaoTaCE, -, 


BnOavia, -ac, 1 Bethany (12, n-1a) 


Bua, -atos, to tribunal, judgment 
seat (12, n-3c[4]) 


BiBAtov, -ov, to scroll, book (34, n-2c) 

BiBA0c, -ov, 1 book (10, n-2b) 

Bios, -ov, 0 life (10, n-2a) 

BAaodnuew I blaspheme, revile (34, 
v-1d[2a]) (cBAaodnyovv), -, 
EPAQOONENSM,, -, - 
BrAXodNHUNnenoouar 

BAaopnuta, -ac, 1 blasphemy, 
slander (18, n-1la) 

BAenw I see, look at (133, v-1b[1]) 
(EBAEnov), BAEwu, EBAEWa, -, -, - 
Boaw Icry out, shout (12, v-1d[la]) 

Bonow, eBonoa, -, -, - 

BovAn, -N¢, 1 plan, purpose (12, 
n-1b) 

BovAouat Tintend, plan (37, 
v-1d[2c]) @Bovdouny), + = ++ 
EBovAnonv 

Bpovtn, -n¢, Nn thunder (12, n-1b) 

BpWua, -xtoc, to food (17, n-3c[4]) 

BpWotc, -ews, 1 eating, consuming 
(11, n-3e[5b]) 


YOu LOL 


Toruaia, -ac, 7 Galilee (61, n-1a) 


ToAairatoc, -a, -ov Galilean (11, 
a-la[1]) 
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youew Imarry (28, v-1d[2a]) 
(EYOLOVV), -, EYUNG or EYAUNOA, 
YEYOUNKG, -, EYOUNONY 

yapoc, ov, 0 wedding (16, n-2a) 

yap for, then (1041, conjunction) 

ye indeed, at least, even (26, 
particle) 

yeevve., -y¢, 1 Gehenna, hell (12, 
n-l1c) 

yeuw [am full (11, v-1c[2]) 

yeved, -a¢, 1 generation (43, n-la) 

yevvaw I beget, give birth to, 
produce (97, v-1d[la]) yevvjow, 
EVEVVIOM, YEVYEVVNKG, YEYEVVNLAL, 
evyevvnenv 

YEVOG, -0VUG, To race, people, 
descendant, kind (20, n-3d[2b]) 

yevoua. I taste (15, v-1a[6]) 
YEVOOLAL, EYEVOOUNY, -, -, - 

yEWPYOG, -0OD, 0 farmer (19, n-2a) 

yn, vnc, n earth, land, region, 
humanity (250, n-1h) 

yivoual I become, am, exist, am 
born, created (669, v-1c[2]) 
(EYLVOUNY), YEVNOOLAL, EYEVOLLNY, 

YEYOVG, YEVEVNUAL, EyevnOnv 

ywwokw I know, come to know, 
realize, learn (222, v-5a) 
(EYLVWOKOV), YYWOOLLAL, EYVWV, 
EYVWKOL, EYVWOURL, EYVWOOTV 

yAwooa, -NI¢, N tongue, language (50, 
n-1c) 

ywwpitw Imake known (25, v-2a[1]) 
YVWPLOW, EYVWPLOG, -, -, EYVWPLOBNV 

yv@otc, ws, 1 knowledge (29, 
n-3e[5b]) 

YVWOTOG, -N, ov known (15, a-la[2a]) 
noun: acquaintance 

YOVEUG, -EWs, 0 parent (20, n-3e[3]) 

yovu, -&T0¢, TO knee (12, n-3c[6d]) 

YPOUU, -XTOS, To letter, document 
(14, n-3c[4]) 
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YPOALLATEDS, -Ews, 0 scribe (63, 
n-3e[3]) 


ypaon, -Ti¢, N writing, Scripture (50, 
n-1b) 

yoadw I write (191, v-1b[1]) 
(EYPahov), ypoyw, Eyponpa,, yEypae,, 
YEYPOTLOL or YEYPOMUCL, EYPAOTV 

ypnyopew I am alert, lam watchful 
(22, v-1d[2a]) -, eypnyoproa, -, -, - 


YvpLvoc, -n, ov naked (15, a-la[2a]) 


YUVT|, YUVALKOG, 1 Woman, wife (215, 


n-3b[1]) 


SEATOL 


daiwovigowa1 Iam demon possessed 
(13, v-2a[1]) -, -, -, -, E8a1moVvicOnv 

SQULOVLOV, -ov, T0 demon (63, n-2c) 

SaKPVOV, -Ov, TO tear (10, n-2c) 
plural: weeping 


AXuUacKos, -00,0 Damascus (15, 
n-2b) 


Aavis,o David (59, n-3g[2]) 
dé but, and (2792, particle) 


SENOIG, -EWS, | prayer, entreaty (18, 
n-3e[5b]) 


det itis necessary (101, v-1d[2c]) 


deixvunt I show, explain (33, 
v-3c[2]) detEw, e5e1ba, SEd5erya, -, 
EdselyOnv 

deltvov, -ov, T0 dinner (16, n-2c) 

deka ten (25, n-3g{2]) 

devdpov, -ov, to tree (25, n-2c) 

5€E10c, -10, -10v right (54, a-la[1]) 

deouat Task, request (22, v-1d[2c]) 
(edovL NV), Sy meee Jae ZN edseneryv 

depw Ibeat, whip (15, v-1c{1]) -, 
EdE1pQ, -, -, SAPTOOUAL 

SEOL10G, -0v, 0 prisoner (16, n-2a) 


SEOLLOG, -00, 0 bond, fetter (18, n-2a) 
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SEoroTNG, -ov, 0 master, lord (10, 
n-1f) 

devte Come! (12, adverb) 

SEVTEPOG, -a, -ov second (43, a-la[1]) 

dexyouat I take, receive (56, v-1b[2]) 
deEouat, edeEauny, -, Sesey Lat, 
esexOnv 

dew I bind (43, v-1d]2b]) -, £5noa, 
dedeka, dedeuat, ESEOnNV 

d7vaprov, -ov, t0 denarius (16, n-2c) 

5a gen: through (667, preposition) 
acc: on account of 

5iaBoA0c, -ov slanderous (37, a-3a) 
noun: the devil 

51a8NKN, -NG, | covenant (33, n-1b) 

diaxovew Iserve (37, v-1d[2a]) 
(SinKkovovv), Stakovrjow, Sinkovnoa, 
-, -, dinkovnenyv 

5tAKOVIG, -AG, | service (34, n-la) 

S1AKOVOG, -Ov, 0, | assistant, servant, 
deacon (29, n-2a) 

diaxpivw [ judge, differentiate (19, 
cv-lc[2]) (middle) I doubt, waver 
(SteKpivouny), -, SiEKPIVEG, -, -, 
diekpi8rv 

Siadkeyouat I discuss, argue (13, 
cv-lb[2]) (61eAeyouny), -, 
duercEQuny, -, -, duerexOnv 


diaroyiGouar I consider, argue (16, 


SiAAOYOLLOG, -o0, 0 reasoning, 
dispute (14, n-2a) 

diaweptvpouc. I testify, solemnly 
urge (15, cv-1c[1]) 
(Sleuaptvpouny), -, SiEUapTLPaLNV, 

diauepiCw I divide, distribute (11, 
cv-2a[1]) (6teuEpiCov), -, 
SIELEPLOAUNY, -, SLOLELEPLOLAL, 
SlEMEPLOOTV 

d1a,vo1a, -ac, 1. the mind, 
understanding (12, n-la) 
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dsiataoow I order, command (16, 
cv-2b) Siatagouatr, detaéar, 
SLATETAYE, SLATETAYLAL, StEeTAYONV 

dstadepw Iam worth more, I differ 
(13, cv-1c[1]) (1edepouny), -, 
OINVEYKG, -, -, - 

d15K0KAAL, -a¢, 1 teaching (21, 
n-la) 

d1500KAA0G, -Ov, 0 teacher (59, n-2a) 

51500Kkw I teach (97, v-5a) 
(ed1daoKov), 51505, E5150EQ, -, -, 
Ed1baxOnVv 

d1daxn, -T1¢, N teaching (30, n-1b) 

d1dwut I give (out), entrust, give 
back, put (415, v-6a) (€5téovv), 
swow, c60Ka, SedwKa, E5001, 
Ed0OTV 

diepyouat Igo through (43, cv-1b[2]) 
(Sunpxyounv), Sierevoouar, SiNAGov, 
SieANAvEG, -, - 

S1KO10G, -A.10, -aLov right, just, 
righteous (79, a-la[1]) 

diuKka1oovVT, -N¢, N righteousness (92, 
n-1b) 

dikatow I justify, vindicate (39, 
v-1d[3]) dixawow, ediKaiwoa, -, 
dEdiKAwUar, E6KALWOTV 

SiKALWUO, -AT0¢G, TO regulation, 
requirement, righteous deed (10, 
n-3c[4]) 

SIKTVOV, -Ov, TO fishnet (12, n-2c) 

510 therefore, for this reason (53, 
conjunction) 

diot1 for, because (23, conjunction) 

duyaw Iam thirsty, I thirst (16, 
v-Id[la]) diynow, edstynoa, -, -, - 

d5iwWyL0sG, -00, 0 persecution (10, n-2a) 

diwkw I persecute, pursue (45, 
v-1b[2]) (eStwKov), diwéw, Ediweéa, 
-, dediwypan, SiwyYOTooucr 

doKew I think, seem (62, v-1b[4]) 
(ed0Kovv), 50&w, E60EG, -, -, - 
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dsoxacw I test, approve (22, 
v-2a[1]) doxwdaow, ed0KiLaoa, -, 
SES0KILQOLLAL, - 

50A0¢, -ov, 0 deceit, treachery (11, 
n-2a) 

d0&a,, -Ns, 7 glory, majesty, fame 
(166, n-1c) 

do0gaCw I glorify, praise, honor (61, 
v-2a[1]) (c50EaZov), S0Ea0w, 
e60Eaou, -, ded0Eaoua1, E60&a00nV 

dovAevw I serve, obey, ama slave 
(25, v-la[6]) S5ovAevow, eso0vAEv0E, 
desovAEVKG, -, - 


d0dX0¢6, -ov, 0 slave, servant (126, 
a-la[2a]) 


dpakwv, -ovtoc, 0 dragon, serpent 
(13, n-3c[5b]) 


dsvvaua. Iam powerful, am able 
(210, v-6b) (eSvvayuny or Ndvvauny), 
SvLVNOOLAL, -, -, -, NovvnOnv 


SVVALLtG, -EWs, 1 power, miracle (119, 
n-3e[5b]) 


Svvat0c, -n, -ov able, capable, 
possible (32, a-la[2a]) 


dvo two (135, a-5) 

dwdexa twelve (75, n-3g[2]) 
dwpea, -dc, 1 gift (11, n-1a) 
S5wpov, -ov, 10 gift (19, n-2c) 


SN , 

E WLAOV 
eav if, when (334, conjunction) 
EQUTOD, -T¢ singular: of 


himself/herself /itself (319, 
a-la[2b]) plural: of themselves 


eaw I permit, let go (11, v-1d[1b]) 
(ElWV), EXOW, ELAOG, -, -, - 

eyyicw I come near, approach (42, 
v-2a[1]) (Hyyifov), Eyyia, Hyytoa, 
NYYtKO,, -, - 

eyyuc near (31, adverb) 
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eyeipw I raise up, wake (144, 
v-2d[3]) eygpa, Nyeipa, -, 
EYTIYEPHAL, TYEPOT]V 

eyKataAeinw I forsake, abandon (10, 
cv-lb[1]) EyKatorctyu, 
EVKOTEALTOV, -, -, EYVKATEAELOO TV 

eyw I (1802, a-5) 

€8v0G, 0G, to nation (162, n-3d[2b]) 
plural: Gentiles 

€80¢, -0vG, TO Custom, habit (12, 
n-3d[2b]) 

et if (502, particle) 

EldWAov, -ov, 10 image, idol (11, n-2c) 

eikool twenty (11, n-3g[2]) 

ELKWV, -OVOG, TT image, likeness (23, 
n-3f[1b]) 


celui Iam, exist, live, am present 
(2462, v-6b) (pev or Nev), Eoouat, 

ElPT|VT, -NG, 1 peace (92, n-1b) 

€l¢ acc: into, in, among (1767, 
preposition) 

Elc, wi, €v one (345, a-4b[2]) 

e1oayw I lead in, bring in (11, 
cv-1lb[2]) -, elonyayov, -, -, - 

eloepyouat I come in(to), go in(to), 
enter (194, cv-1b[2]) 
ELOEAEVOOLLGL, ELOTABOV, 
ELOEANAVOA, -, - 


Elomopevouat I enter, go into (18, 


eita then (15, adverb) 
eite if, whether (65, particle) 


ex, €& gen: from, out of (914, 
preposition) 


EKQOTOG, -T), -ov each, every (82, 
a-la{2a]) 


€ekatov one hundred (17, a-5b) 


EKATOVTAPYNS, ov, 0 centurion (20, 
n-1f) 
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exBorArw I cast out, send out (81, 
cv-2d[1]) (e&eBarAov), ExBarw, 
eteBarov, -, -, E&€BANONV 


éket there (105, adverb) 

exel8ev from there (37, adverb) 

EKELVOG, -N, -O sing: that 
(man/woman/thing) (265, 
a-la[2b]) plural: those 
(men/women/ things) 

EKKANOIG, -.¢, N a church, (the) 
Church, assembly, congregation 
(114, n-la) 

exkontw I cut off, cut down (10, 
cv-4) exkoww, -, -, -, EEEKOTNV 

ekAeyouar I choose, select (22, 
cv-1b[2]) (e&Aeyounv), -, 
E€eAEEQunyy, -, EKAEACYUQL, - 

EKAEKTOG, -T1, -0V chosen, elect (22, 
a-la[2a]) 

exnintw I fall, run aground (10, 
cv-1b[3]) -, c&ne0a, ExnEntwKa, -, - 

exnAnoow Iam amazed (13, cv-2b) 
(cEeTANOoOUNV), -, -, -, -, ELENAC YTV 

exmopevouat I go out, come out (33, 
cv-la[6]) (e&enopevouny), 
EKNOPEVOOLAL, -, -, -, - 

ektetvw I stretch forth (16, cv-2d[5]) 
EKTELVW, EEETELVO, -, -, - 

EKTOG, -N, -oV sixth (14, a-la[2a]}) 

exyew I pour out (16, cv-1la[7]) 
EkYEW, EFEYEG, -, -, - 

exyuvvw I pour out (11, cv-3a[1]) 
(cEeyvVOUny), -, -, EKKEXVLAL, - 

EAala, -ac, 1 Olive tree (15, n-1la) 

EAQLOV, -Ov, TO Olive oil (11, n-2c) 


EAAYLOTOG, -n, -OV least, smallest (14, 
a-la[2a]) 

edeyyw I convict, reprove, expose 
(17, v-1b[2]) ereyEw, nreyEa, -, -, 
MAEyXONV 
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éxeew Ihave mercy (28 , v-1d{2a]) 
EAETIOW, TAENOG, -, NAENLAL, 
nAenonv 

EAENLOOVVN, -N¢, 1 alms (13, n-1b) 

EXENG, -OVG, TO Mercy, compassion 
(27, n-3d[2b]) 

EXevOepto,, -a.¢, 1) freedom, liberty 
(11, n-1la) 

EdEvGEPOG, -a, -ov free (23, a-la[1]) 

“EXAny, -nvoc, 0 Greek (25, n-3f[1la]) 

edmigw I hope (31, v-2a[1]) 


(HAmCov), Fam, HAmioa, HAmIKG, - 


EXTIG, -160¢, 1 hope, expectation (53, 
n-3c[2]) 

Euavtov, -N¢ of myself (37, a-la[2a]) 

euBaivw Iembark (16, cv-2d[7]) -, 
EVEBTV, -, -, - 

euBretw I look at, gaze upon (12, 
cv-1b[1]) (€veBAEnov), -, EveBAE Wo, 

EU0G, EN, EUOV my, mine (76, 
a-la[2a]) 

eumatcw I mock, ridicule (13, 
cv-2a[2]) (everarfov), eutatéw, 
EVETOIEG, -, -, EVETALYONV 

eumpoovev gen: in front of, before 
(48, preposition; adverb) 

eugavitw I make known, make 
visible, bring charges (10, 
cv-2a[1]) eudaviow, Evebavioa, -, -, 
EVEHAVLIOONV 

ev dat: in, on, among (2752, 
preposition) 

EVATOG, -n, -ov ninth (10, a-la[2a]) 

evdeikvuul I show, demonstrate (11, 
cv-3c[2]) -, evede1gQuny, -, -, - 

evévw I put on, clothe (27, v-la[A4]) -, 
EVESUON, -, EVSESVULAL, - 

EVEKO or EVeKeV gen: because of, on 
account of (19, preposition) 


evepyew I work, effect (21, cv-1d[2a]) 
(Evnpyovuny), -, EvNpynoa, -, -, - 
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EVIAVTOG, -ob,0 year (14, n-2a) 

Evoxoc, -ov liable, guilty (10, a-3a) 

evteAAw I command (15, cv-2d[1]) 
EVTEAODUOL, EVETELAQUNY, -, 
EVTETOALLAL, - 

evtevdev from here (10, adverb) 

EVTOAT, -Nic¢, 1 commandment (67, 
n-1b) 

Evwtiov gen: before (94, 
preposition) 

€& six (13, n-3g[2]) 

esayw I lead out (12, cv-1b[2]) 
-, BERYAYOV, ~~ 

e€anooteAAw I send out (13, 
cv-2d[1]) e&anooterd, 
EEQTEOTELAG, -, -, EEAMEOTOANV 

e€epyouor I go out (218, cv-1b[2]) 
(cEnpyouny), E&eAevoouat, EENABOV, 
e€eANAVOG, -, - 

eteotiv it is lawful, itis right (31, 
cv-6b) 

eEitotnut I am amazed, I amaze (17, 
cv-6a) (eElotauny), -, e&€otnoa, 
EEEOTAKG, -, - 

efouoroyew I confess, profess, praise 
(10, cv-1d[2a]) eEouoA0yNooua1, 
EFWLOAOYNOU, ae ae 

efovbevew I despise, disdain (11, 
v-ld[2a]) -, e&0v8Eevnoa, -, 
e€ovbevnuat, eovdevnenv 

efovola, -oc, n authority, power 
(102, n-1a) 

Ew without (63, adverb) prep 
(gen): outside 

efweev gen: outside, from outside 
(13, adverb) 

E0pTn, -c, 1 festival (25, n-1b) 

EMAYYEALG, -A¢, ] promise (52, n-1a) 

emayyeArouat I promise (15, 
cv-2d]1]) -, ennyyevvauny, -, 
ETNYYEALAL, - 

EMA1VOG, -0V, 0 praise (11, n-2a) 


Lexicon 


emaipw I lift up (19, cv-2d[2]) -, 
ETNPA, -, -, EmNpOnv 

ematoyvvouat Tam ashamed (11, 
cv-1c[2]) -,-, -,-, EmatoyvvOnoouat 


emavw above (19, adverb) 
prep (gen): over + 


emavpiov on the next day (17, 
adverb) 


emet because, since (26, conjunction) 


Emery] since, because (10, 
conjunction) 


emetta then (16, adverb) 


enepwtaw I ask (for), question, 
demand of (56, cv-1d[Ja]) 
(ENNPWTWV), ENEOPWTNOW, 
ETNPWTNO, -, -, ETNOwWTNOnv 


Eni (En, €6) gen: on, over, when 
(890, preposition) dat: on the 
basis of, at acc: on, to, against 


enipoaraAw I lay upon (18, cv-2d[1]) 
(eneBarAov), Ex1BAAW, EnEBaAOY, -, 
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enryivwoKkw I know (44, cv-5a) 
(ENEYIVWOKOV), ETLYLVWOOUAL, 
EMEYVWV, ENEYVWKGL, -, EMEYVWOONV 

ENLYVWOIG, -EWs, 7 knowledge (20, 
n-3e[5b]) 

enicntew I wish for, want, seek after 
(13, cv-1d[2a]) (eExefntovv), -, 
EmEChTNOG, -, -, - 

emidvuew I desire, long for (16, 
cv-ld[2a]) (eme8vuovVv), 
EnOvpnow, ENEBLUT|OG, -, -, - 

ETIOvULA, -ac, 71 lust, desire (38, 
n-la) 

emukarew I name (30, cv-1d[2b]) 
(middle) I call upon, appeal to -, 
EMEKOAEOM, -, ENLKEKANLAL, 
EMEKATIONV 

emiraupavouat I take hold of (19, 
cv-3a[2b]) -, EmeXaBouny, -, -, - 
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emmevw I remain, persist (16, 
cv-1c[2]) (€meuevov), Empeva, 
ETEMELVO, -, -, - 


exinintw I fall upon (11, cv-1b[3]) -, 
EMETEOOV, ETLNENTWKG, -, - 


exiokentouar I visit, look after (11, 
cv-4) -, EMEOKEWOLNY, -, -, - 


exiotauat I understand (14, cv-6b) 


EMLOTOAN, -Nc, 1 letter, epistle (24, 
n-1b) 


eniotpedw I turn, return (36, 
cv-1b[1]) emiotpeyw, Eneotpe wa, -, 
-, ETEOTPAOTV 


emitacow I command, order (10, 
cv-2b) -, emetacéa, -, -, - 


emitedew I finish, complete (10, 
cv-1d[2]) enitercow, enetercoa, -, 


, 


emitl@nur I lay upon (39, cv-6a) 
(emetiBovv), Ex18NOW, ENEONKG, -, -, - 


emitiwaw I rebuke, warn (29, 
cv-1d[la]) (exetipwv), -, emetipnoa, 


emitpenw I permit, allow (18, 
cv-1b[1]) -, exetpeya, -, -, 
EMETPANTV 

emovpavioc, -ov heavenly (19, a-3a) 
noun: heaven 

Emta seven (88, n-3g[2]) 

epyacouo. I work, do (41, v-2a[1]) 
(nryafouny), -, NPyYAsopNy, -, -, - 

EPYATNSG, -ov, 0 worker (16, n-1f) 


Epyov, -ov, to work, deed, action 
(169, n-2c) 


EpTUOG, -ov deserted, desolate (48, 
a-3a) noun: desert, wilderness 
(n-2b) 

Epyouat I come, go (634, v-1b[2]) 


(Npyounv), EAEvoouat, NAGov or 
NAGa, EANAVOA, -, - 
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epwtaw I ask (for), request, entreat 
(63, v-ld[la]) (npwtwv), epwtnow, 
Npwtnoa, -, -, nNpwmenyv 

co8@iw leat (158, v-1b[3]) (jo@10v), 
Payouat, Epayov, a a Ja 

EOYATOG, -N, Ov last (52, a-la[2a]) 

cow8ev from within, within (12, 
adverb) 

ETEDOG, -c, -ov other, another, 
different (98, a-la{1]) 

et. still, yet, even (93, adverb) 

etouacw I prepare (40, v-2a[1]) 
ETOILAOW, TITOILAOG, NTOWAKG, 
HTOMAGUAL, NTOWACONV 

ETOULOG, -N, -ov ready (17, a-3b[2]) 

Et0G, -ovc, TO year (49, n-3d[2b]) 

evayyeAttw I bring good news, 
preach (54, v-2a[1]) (evryyeArfov), 
-, EVNYYEALOGL, -, EVNYYEALOUAL, 
EVTNYYEALOONV 

EVAYYEMOV, -0V, TO good news, 
Gospel (76, n-2c) 

evdoxew Iam well pleased (21, 
v-ld[2a]) -, evéoxnoa, -, -, - 

evdews immediately (36, adverb) 

evduc immediately (59, adverb) 

evaoyew I bless (42, v-1d[2a]) 
EVAOYNOW, EVAOYNOG, EVAOYNKA, 
EVAOYNUAL, EVAOYNONCOLAL 

evAoyia, -.c, 1 blessing (16, n-1la) 

evpiokw I find (176, v-5b) (evpioKov 
or TUPLOKOV), ELPTOW, EVPOV, 
evpNKa, -, EvpEONV 

EvoEpEla, -0.c, | piety, godliness (15, 
n-la) 

evdpaivw I rejoice (14, v-2d[4]) 
(evopaivoyny), -, -, -, -, Ndpaveny 

evyapiotew I give thanks (38, 
v-ld[2a]) -, evyaptotnoe or 
TVYAPLOTNHO, -, -, EVYAPLOTNHEONV 

EvxApLOTLA, -0c, | thanksgiving (15, 
n-la) 
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"Edeoos, -ov, 1 Ephesus (16, n-2b) 
épiotnut I stand at, stand near (21, 
cv-6a) -, ENEOTHV, EMEOTHKG, -, - 
ExOp0c, -c, -ov hostile (32, a-la[1]) 

noun: enemy 
é€yw Ihave, hold (708, v-1b[2]) 
(eLyov), E&w, EDYOV, EOYNKA, -, - 
€ws until (146, conjunction) prep 
(gen): as far as 


CTITO 

Zayapiac, -ov 0 Zechariah (11, 
n-1d)* 

Cow Ilive (140, v-ld[1la]) (€Cwv), 
Cnow, eCnoa, -, -, - 

ZePesaioc, -ov,0 Zebedee (12, n-2a) 

CrjAoc, -ov, 0 zeal, jealousy (16, n-2a) 

Cndow I strive, desire, envy (11, 
v-1d[3]) -, e6nAwoa, -, -, - 

Cntew I seek, desire, try to obtain 
(117, v-1d[2a]) (e€ntovv), Cnthow, 
eCntnoa, -, -, eCntnenv 

Coun, -n¢, 1 leaven (13, n-1b) 

Cwn, -tc, 1 life (135, n-1b) 

Cwov, -ov, To living thing (23, n-2c) 

Cwomoiew J make alive (11, 
cv-1d[2a]) Gwonoinow, Cworoinoa, 
-, ~, Gworoinony 


TITOL 

7 or, than (343, particle) 

NYEUWV, -OVos, 0 governor (20, 
n-3f[1b]) 

nyeoua. I consider, think, lead (28, 
v-1d[2a]) -, nynoowny, -, HynWAXL, - 

nbn now, already (61, adverb) 

new [have come (26, v-1b[2]) 7&w, 
nGO., NKoL, -, - 

"HAtas, -0v, 0 Elijah (29, n-1d) 

NAc, -0v, 0 sun (32, n-2a) 
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TUElg we (864, a-5a) 

TWEPA,, -0.G, 1 day (389, n-1la) 
‘Hpwone, -ov, 0 Herod (43, n-1f) 
‘Hoaiac, -ov 0 Isaiah (22, n-1d) 


OnTA 

Q@aAacGoG, -NSG, N sea, lake (91, n-1c) 

8avatosc, -ov,0 death (120, n-2a) 

8avatow I put to death (11, v-1d[3]) 
Pavatwow, EAAaVATWOR, -, -, 
EBavatwOnv 

Bantw Ibury (11, v-4) -, €6aya, -, -, 
ETAONV 

Bavuatw I marvel, wonder at (43, 
v-2a[1]) (8avuaCov), -, EbavUAoG, 
-, -, EAvUGCOTV 

Gecouat I behold (22, v-1d[1b]) -, 
EVEQKORUNY, -, TEAEQLLAL, EBEKONV 

BEATA, -4AtOC, TO will, desire (62, 
n-3c[4]) 

8eAw I will, wish, desire, enjoy (208, 
v-1d[2c]) (n6eXov), BeANow, 
nOEANoa, -, -, NbeAnOnv 

QeueA10c, -ov, 0 foundation (15, n-2a) 

Be0g -0v, -0 God, god (1317, n-2a) 

Bepanevw I heal (43, v-1a[6]) 
Separevow, E8epanevodg, -, 
TEPEPATEVLLAL, EBEpATEvONV 

Bepitw Ireap (21, v-2a[1]) Sepiow, 
E8Epoa, -, -, EBEpLOONV 

BEpioos, -00, 0 harvest (13, n-2a) 

Bewpew I look at, behold (58, 
v-1d[2a]) -, EBewpnoa, -, -, - 

Onplov, -ov, T0 animal, beast (46, 
n-2c) 

Onoavpos. -ov, 0 treasure, repository 
(17, n-2a) 

8A1Bw I oppress, afflict (10, v-1b[1]) 
-,-, -, TEOAWINAL, EBATBHV 
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BAlWic, -ews, N affliction, tribulation 
(45, n-3e[5b]) 


Bp, to1yoc, 1 hair (15, n-3b[3]) 
8p0voc, -ov, 0 throne (62, n-2a) 


Bvyatnp, -tpoc, 1 daughter (28, 
n-3f[2c]) 


OvL0G, -ob, 0 wrath, anger (18, n-2a) 
Ovpa, -ac, 7 door (39, n-la) 


Bvaia, -0c, 1 sacrifice, offering (28, 
n-la) 

AvoLAOTHpLOV, -ov, tO altar (23, n-2c) 

8uw I sacrifice, kill (14, v-la[4]) 
(E8voVv), -, EBvoG, -, TEXVUGL, ETVOTNV 


Owydc, -a, 7 Thomas (11, n-le) 
7 A 
LWwWTta 

‘Taxwp, 0 Jacob (27, n-3g[2]}) 


‘TaxwBoc, -ov,0 James (42, n-2a)* 
vaowat [heal (26, v-1d[1b]) (wunv), 
LOAOOUAL, LACAUNY, -, TaLaL, AON 

ie See! Behold! (29) 


18106, -a, -ov one’s own (e.g., people, 
home; 114, a-1la[1]) 


i600 See! Behold! (200, particle) 

LEPEVG, -EWS, 0 priest (31, n-3e[3]) 

lepov, -00, To temple (72, n-2c) 

‘TepoooA vue, ta or 1 Jerusalem (62, 
n-la or n-2c) 

‘TepovoaAnu, n Jerusalem (77, 
n-3g[2)) 

‘Inoowvc, -ov, 0 Jesus, Joshua (917, 
n-3g[1]) 

1KQVOG, -N, -ov considerable, many, 
able (39, a-la[2a]) 

IWATLOV, -Ov, TO garment (60, n-2c) 

iva in order that, that (663, 
conjunction) 

‘Tonmn, -1¢, 1 Joppa (10, n-1b) 

Topdavnc, -ov, 0 Jordon (15, n-1f) 
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‘Tovdaia, -ac, 7 Judea (43, n-1la) 


Tovdatoc, -aia, -aiov Jewish (195, 
a-laJ1]) noun: a Jew 


‘Tovdac, -a, 0 Judas, Judah (44, n-1le) 
intmoc, -ov,0 horse (17, n-2a) 
‘loaak,o Isaac (20, n-3g[2]) 
‘lopana, o Israel (68, n-3g[2]) 
lotnut intransitive: I stand (155, 
v-6a) transitive: I cause to stand 
(Ltotnv), OTHOW, EOTNOG or EOTHV, 
EOTHKA, EOTALAL, EOTHOTV 
loxUpOG, -O, -ov strong (29, a-la[1]) 
LOYXUG, -VOG, N strength, power (10, 
n-3e[1]) 


toxow [I have power, lam able (28, 
v-la[4]) (ioyvov), 1oxyvow, loxvoa, 


1x9Uc, -voc, 0 fish (20, n-3e[1]) 
‘Iwavvrs, -ov, 0 John (135, n-1f) 
‘Iwond, 0 Joseph (35, n-3g[2]) 


KOILTCOL 


kayw and I, but I (84, a-5) 
Kobanep just as (13, adverb; 
conjunction) 


Kkadapitw I cleanse, purify (31, 
v-2a[1]) Kka8apin, Exabaptoa, -, 
KeKabaploual, EKaBAPLOONV 

KaOap0G, -c, -ov pure, clean (27, 
a-la[1]) 

kadevdw Isleep (22, v-1b[3]) 


KaenLat Isit (down), live (91, v-6b) 
(ExaOTLNV), KABNOOUAL, -, -, -, - 

KadiGw I sit down, seat (46, v-2a[1]) 
Kabiow, EKa0Loa, KEKaO1KG, -, - 

KaOtotnut Ll appoint, authorize (21, 
cv-6a) KATOOTHOW, KATEOTNOG, -, -, 
KaTEOTAOnV 


KaO8w>s as,evenas (182, adverb) 
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kot and, even, also, namely (9018 , 
conjunction) 


KQLVOG, -N, ov new (42, a-la[2a]) 


KONG, -0b, 0 (appointed) time, 
season (85, n-2a) 

Kaioap, -oc¢,0 Caesar (29, n-3f[2a]) 

Koaoapeta, -ac, n Caesarea (17, 
n-la) 

Kkoiw I burn, light (12, v-2c) kavow, 
EKAVOE, -, KEKQUEML, EKAVOTV 

Kaket and there (10, adverb) 


KaKEe18ev and from there, and then 
(10, adverb) 


Kaketvoc and that one (22, a-la[2b]) 


KQKIG, -¢, | malice, wickedness 
(11, n-la) 


KaKOG, -N, -OV bad, evil (50, a-la[2a]) 

Kakog badly (16, adverb) 

KOAGLOS, -ov, 0 reed (12, n-2a) 

Kadew I call, name, invite (148, 
v-1d[2b]) (exaArovv), KarEow, 
EKOAEOO, KEKATIKG, KEKATLQL, 
EKANOHV 

KQA0G, -1, ov beautiful, good (100, 
a-la[2a]) 

KaAWs well, commendably (37, 
adverb) 

Kav and if, even if (17, particle) 

KaVOG, -0b,0 smoke (13, n-2a) 

Kapdta, -o.c, } heart (156, n-1la) 

KOpPNOG, -0b, 0 fruit, crop, result (67, 
n-2a) 

kata gen: down from, against (473, 
preposition) acc: according to, 
throughout, during 

KatoBpaivw I go down, come down 
(81, cv-2d[7]) (kateBaivov), 
KATAPTOOLAL, KaTEBNY, 
KatoPeBnka, -, - 

KataBoAn, -Nc, 7 foundation (11, 
n-1b) 
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KatayyeAAw I proclaim (18, 
cv-2d[1]) (katnyyerAov), -, 
KOTHYYELAG, -, -, - 


KaTaloyvvw I put to shame, 
disappoint (13, cv-1c[2]) 
(KATOXVVOUNV), -, -, =, 
KaTHOXYVVENV 


Kkatakaiw I burn up, consume (12, 
cv-2c) (KATEKALVOV), KATAKAVOW, 
KOTEKQUOG, -, -, KATEKONV 


KataKkemuat I lie down, recline (12, 


KataKkpivw Icondemn (18, cv-2d[6]) 
-, KATEKPLVG, ~, KATOKEKPILLAL, 
KaTEKpLONV 


Kataraupavw I attain, grasp (15, 
cv-3a[2b]) -, kateraBov, -, 
KQTELANUOL, KOTEANUOO NV 


Katareitw I leave behind (24, 
cv-1b[1]) katorciyw, Katee ya or 
KOTEALTOV, -, KATOAEAEILOL, 
KOTEAELMONV 


KaToOAVW I destroy, put an end to 
(17, cv-la[4]) katarvow, 
KOTEAVOM, -, -, KaTEADOTV 


Katavoew I consider, notice (14, 
cv-1d[2a]) (katevoovv), -, 
KQTEVONOD, -, -, - 


Katavtaw lI arrive at (13, cv-ld[1la]) 
KOTAVTINOW, KATNVTNOG, 
KOTYVINKG, -, - 


Kkatapyew L abolish, nullify (27, 
cv-1d[2a]) katapynow, katnpynoa, 
KOTHPYNKG, KOATNPYNLAL, 
Katnpynonv 


Kataptitw I restore, prepare (13, 
cv-2a[1]) kataptiow, KaTHpPTIOG,, -, 
KQTNPTLIOUAL, - 


Kataokevatw I prepare (11, 
cv-2a[1]) kataoKkevaow, 
KOTEOKEVGOG, -, KATEOKEVQOLLAL, 
KQATEOKEVAOONY 
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Katepyacouat Laccomplish, produce 
(22, cv-2a[1]) -, kateipyoaoouny, -, -, 
KATEIDYAGONV 

Katepyoua1 I come down (16, 
cv-1b[2]) -, kathA8ov, -, -, - 

Kateobiw I consume, devour (14, 
cv-1b[3]) -, katedayov, -, -, - 

kateyw I restrain, hold fast (17, 
cv-1b[2]) (katetyov), -, KATEDYXOY, -, 

Katnyopew I accuse (23, v-1d[2a]) 
(KaTIYOPOVV), KATHYOPT|OW, 
KaTNYOpNSG, “Lap 

Katoukew I inhabit, dwell (44, 
cv-ld[2a]) -, katwKnoa, -, -, - 

Kavyaouar I boast (37, v-1d[la]) 
KAVYTNOOUAL, EKAVYNOOLNY, -, 
KEKQUYTNUAL, - 

KQAVYNUG, -ato¢, TO boast (11, n-3c[4]) 

KQAVYNOIG, -EWs, 1 boasting (11, 
n-3e[5b]) 

Kadopvaovy, 7 Capernaum (16, 
n-3g[2]) 

keto [lie,am laid (24, v-6b) 


Kekevw I command, order (25, 
v-la[6]) (ExeXevov), -, EKEAEVOG, -,-,- 

KEVOG, -1, -0V empty, vain (18, 
a-la[2a]) 

KEpaG, -atoG, TO horn (11, n-3c[6al) 

Kepdaivw I gain (17, v-2d[7]) 
KEpdorow, EKEPSNOG, -, -, 
KEpdnOnoouar 

KEbaAn, -Tic, Nn head (75, n-1b) 

«knpvoow I proclaim, preach (61, 
v-2b) (exnpvooov), KnpveW, 
EKTIPVEG, -, -, EKNPLYONV 

«KA.G606, -0v,0 branch (11, n-2a) 

KAaiw I weep (40, v-2c) KAatov), 
KAQaVOW, EKAAVOE, -, -, - 

KAaw I break (14, v-1d[1b]) -, 
SKANCOOp=p== 
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KAeww Ishut (16, v-la[3]) KrE1ow, 
EKAELOG, -, KEKAELOLLOL, EKAELOBNV 

KAENTNG, -0v, 0 thief (16, n-1f) 

KAentw I steal (13, v-4) KAEyu, 
EKAEYWOL, -, -, - 

KAnpovouew I acquire, inherit (18, 
v-1d[2a]) KAnpovounow, 
EKANPOVOUNOR, KEKANPOVOLLT]KG, -, - 

KANpovouta, -a.¢, 7 inheritance (14, 
n-la) 

KANpovowosc, -ov, 0 heir (15, n-2a) 

KATpOG, -ov, 0 lot, portion (11, n-2a) 

KAT OIG, -ews, 7 call, calling (11, 
n-3e[5b]) 

KANtOG, -N, -oV called (10, a-1a[2a]) 

KOLALG, -0c, 1 belly, womb (22, n-1a) 

Kkouaw I sleep, fall asleep (18, 
v-ld[la]) -, -, -, Kexoinuat, 
EKOLLNONV 

KOLVOG, -T1, OV common, 
ceremonially unclean (14, 
a-la[2a]) 

xoivow I make impure, defile (14, 
v-1d[3]) -, €koitvwou, KEKOLVWKO, 
KEKOLVWLUQL, - 

Kowwvia, -ac, | fellowship, 
participation (19, n-1la) 

KOLVWVOG, -00, 0 partner, sharer (10, 
n-2a) 

KoOAAaW Ijoin, cling to (12, v-1d[1a]) 
npny =p ay SROXAT|ONV 

Koutcw Ibring (10, v-2a[1]) (middle) 
Treceive KOULOOUaL, EKOLLOGUNY, -, 


Kon1aw I toil, labor (23, v-1d[1b]) -, 
EKONIAOM, KEKOTLOKG, -, - 

KOTOG, -ov, 0 labor, trouble (18, n-2a) 

koouew I adorn, put in order (10, 
v-1d[2a]) (Exooyovv), -, EkOoUNOG, 
-, KEKOOLTLGL, - 

KOOWOS, Ov, O world, universe, 
humankind (186, n-2a) 
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KpaBaTtOC, -ov, 0 mattress, pallet, 
bed (of a poor person) (11, n-2a) 

Kpacw Icry out, call out (56, v-2a[2]) 
(Expacov), Kpaéw, Expaga,, KEKPAYO, 


Kkpatew I seize, hold (47, v-1d[2a]) 
(EKPATOVV), KPATHOW, ExpATNOa, 
KEKNO.THKO, KEKPOLTNLAL, - 

KPOTOG, -ovG, TO power, might (12, 
n-3d[2b]) 

Kpeloowv,-ovoc better (19, a-4b[1]) 
also spelled kpetttwv 

KPIUa, -“T0¢, TO judgment (27, 
n-3c[4]) 

Kptvw I judge, decide, prefer (114, 
v-2d[6]) (Expivouny), KpIva, 
EKPIVG, KEKPLKG, KEKPILGL, EKPLONV 

KPlOtG, -Ews, 1 judgment (47, 
n-3e[5b]) 

KPIING, -00, 0 judge (19, n-1f) 

Kpvntoc, -n, -ov hidden (17, a-1a[2a]) 

Kpontw Ihide (19, v-4) -, €xpuwya, -, 
KEKPVUULML, EKPUBNV 

«tiCw Icreate (15, v-2a[1]) -, Extioa, 
-, EKTLOUGL, EKTLOONV 

KTLOIG, -EWC, 7 creation, creature (19, 
n-3e[5b]) 

Kuptos -0v,-0 Lord, lord, master, sir 
(717, n-2a) 

KwAvW I forbid, hinder (23, v-1a[4]) 
(EKWAVOV), -, EKWAVOE, -, -, 
EKWADENV 

KWUN, -N¢, N village (27, n-1b) 

KW0G, -1, Vv mute, deaf (14, 
a-la[2a]) 
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Aacapos, -ov,0 Lazarus (15, n-2a) 

AorAEW I speak, say (296, v-1d[2a]) 
(EXAOVV), AGATIOW, EAGATOUL, 
AEAGANKG, AEAQANAL, EAGANONV 
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AouBave I take, receive (259, 
v-3a[2b]) AGuBavov), ANUWoUML, 
EXLOPOV, ELANOG, -, EATLPONV 

A006, -0b, 0 people, crowd (142, 
n-2a) 

Aatpevw I serve, worship (21, 
v-la[6]) Aatpevow, eXAatpEevou, -,-, - 

Aeyw Isay, speak (2354, v-1b[2]) 
(EXeyov), EpW, ELTOV, EIDNKA, 
ELPTUAL, ENPEANV 

AEVKOG, -T, -ovV White (25, a-la[2a]) 

ANOTNS, -ob, 0 robber, revolutionary 
(15, n-1f) 

Aiav very much, exceedingly (12, 
adverb) 

A180¢, ov, 0 stone (59, n-2a) 

Muvt, -n¢, 1 lake (11, n-1b) 

Awoc, -ob, 0 hunger, famine (12, 
n-2a) 

AoyiGouat I reckon, think (40, 
v-2a[1]) (eXoyiGouny), -, EAoylogUNY 
-, -, ELOYLOONV 

AOYOS, -ov, 0 word, Word, statement, 
message (330, n-2a) 

AOLNOG, -1, OV remaining (55, 
a-la[2a]) noun: (the) rest; adverb: 
for the rest, henceforth 


Avnew I grieve (26, v-1d[2a]) -, 
EAVITNOG, AEAVTNKG, -, EXVTNONV 
AvTN, -Ns, 1 grief, sorrow (16, n-1b) 
Avyvia, -a¢, 7] lampstand (12, n-1a) 

AvyvOG, -0v,0 lamp (14, n-2a) 


Avw I loose (42, v-la[4]) (€Xvov), 
Avow, EAVOG, -, AEAVUAL, EAVOTV 


ud 
Moysaanvn, -tic, n Magdalene (12, 
n-1b) 
LaOntIS, -00,0 disciple (261, n-1f) 


LLaKaploc, -10, -lov blessed, happy 
(50, a-1a[1]) 
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Moxedovia, -ac, 7 Macedonia (22, 
n-la) 


uaxpav faraway (10, adverb) 


uaKpovev from a distance, from afar 
(14, adverb) 


uaKkpodvuew Iam patient (10, 
v-ld[2a]) -, uaxpo8vuunoa, -, -, - 


LOKpoOvULa, -Ac, N patience, 
forbearance, steadfastness (14, 
n-la) 


LucAtota most of all, especially (12, 
adverb) 


uQAAOV more, rather (81, adverb) 


uaveava Ilearn (25, v-3a[2b]) -, 
EUavOV, LELOONKG, -, - 


Mopéa, -ac, 7 Martha (13, n-la) 

Mapta, -ac, 1 Mary (27, n-la) 

Moptay, 7 Mary (27, n-3¢g[2]) 

Laptupew I bear witness, testify (76, 
v-1d[2a]) (Cuaptupovv), 
LOAPTUPTIOW, EUAPTLPTOU, 
LELOPTUPNKA, LELAPTUPTNLAL, 
ELLApTLPTENV 

LOptupta, -ac, | testimony (37, n-1a) 

UOPTUPLOV, -Lov, TO testimony, proof 
(19, n-2c) 

LOPTUG, -vpos, 0 witness (35, 
n-3f[2a]) 

UaYA1pa, -NS, 1 sword (29, n-1c) 

WEyOS, LEYaAN, EO large, great 
(243, a-la[2a]) 

uetCwv, ov greater (48, a-4b[1]) 

were. itis a concern (10, v-1d[2c]) 


ueAAw Iam about to (109, v-1d[2c]) 
(EWEAAOV or NLEAAOV), LEAATNION, + -,-, - 


WEAOG, OVC, TO member, part (34, 
n-3d[2b]) 


uwev on the one hand, indeed (179, 
particle) 
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uevw I remain, live (118, v-1c[2]) 
(ELEVOV), LEVO), ELELVO, LELEVT|KG, -, - 

wepiCw I divide (14, v-2a[1]) -, 
ELEPLOG, -, LELEPLOLLAL, EUEPIOONV 

uepiuvaw I am anxious, I care for 
(19, v-1d[la]) pepyivnow, 
EMEPILVTOG, -, -, - 

UEPOG, -0VG, TO part (42, n-3d[2b]) 

EGOS, -n, -ov middle, in the midst 
(58, a-la[2a]) 

Weta gen: with (469, preposition) 
acc: after 

uetapaivw I go over, pass over (12, 
cv-2d[6]) yetaBnoouc, weteBny, 
uetaBEeBnka, -, - 

wetavoew Irepent (34, cv-1d[2a]) -, 
LETEVOTNOG, -, -, - 

HETAVOLO, -OC, | repentance (22, 
n-la) 

uetpew I measure, apportion (11, 
v-1d[2a]) -, euetproa, -, -, 
EUETONONV 

LETPOV, -Ov, TO Measure (14, n-2c) 

HEXYplorweXpic gen: until, as far as 
(17, preposition; conjunction) 

un not, lest (1042, particle) 

unde but not, nor, not even (56, 
particle) 

Undetc, undepta, undev no one/ thing 
(90, a-4b[2]) 

unkett no longer (22, adverb) 

unv, uNvoc, 0 month (18, n-3f[{1a]) 

unnote lest (25, particle) 

unte and not, neither, nor (34, 
conjunction) 

uNntnp, uNtpoc, N mother (83, 
n-3f[2c]) 


unt. interrogative particle in 
questions (18, particle) expecting 
a negative answer 
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LIKP0G, -, -OV small, little (46, 
a-la[1]}) 

ulvynoKkouat I remember (23, v-5a) 
-,-, -, WELVNLOL, EUVTGONV 

utcew I hate (40, v-1d[2a]) (Euicovv), 
LLLOTOW, ELLONOA, LEWLONKG, 
MELLOTNLALL, - 

utc80c, -00, 0 wages, reward (29, 
n-2a) 

UVTLELOV, -ov, TO grave, tomb (40, 
n-2c) 

uvjuovevow I remember (21, v-1a[6]) 
(EUVNLOVEVOV), -, ELVNLOVEVOO, -, -, - 

uowevw I commit adultery (15, 
v-la[6]) po1yevow, Euolyevoa, -, -, 
ELLOLYEVONV 

\L0voc, -n, -ov alone, only (114, 
a-la[2a]) 

UvpOV, -Ov, TO Ointment, perfume 
(14, n-2c) 

LL.VOTNPLOV, -Ov, TO mystery, secret 
(28, n-2c) 

uwpoc, -a, -ov foolish (12, a-la[1]) 
noun: foolishness 

Mwwo7, -ews, 0 Moses (80, n-3g[1]) 


VU 
NoaCwpatoc, -ov,0 Nazarene (13, 
n-2a) 
val yes, certainly (33, particle) 
vaoc, -0b,0 temple (45, n-2a) 


VEQVIOKOG, -0v,0 youth, young man 
(11, n-2a) 

VEKPOG, -G, OV dead (128, a-la[1]) 
noun: dead body, corpse 

VE0G, -a, -OV new, young (24, a-la[1]) 

vedeAn, -n¢, N cloud (25, n-1b) 

vnt10¢, -lov, 0 infant, child (15, 
a-la[1]}) 


vynotevw I fast (20, v-la[6]) 
VIOTEVOW, EVIOTEVOM, -, -, - 
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vikaw I conquer, overcome (28, 
v-ld[la]) vixnow, évikjnoa, 
VEVIKTNIKG, -, EVIKTONY 


vintw I wash (17, v-4) -, Evia, -, -, - 


voew I understand (14, v-1d[2a]) 
VOTIOW, EVOTIOM, VEVOTIKG, -, - 

vouttw Isuppose, consider (15, 
v-2a[1]) (Evourfov), -, EvOULOE, -, -, - 


VOU0G, -0v, 0 law, principle (194, 
n-2a) 


voo0c, -ov, N disease (11, n-2b) 


vovcG, vooc, 0 mind, understanding 
(24, n-3e[4]) 


VuLbtos, -0v, 0 bridegroom (16, n-2a) 


vov now (148, adverb) noun: (the) 
present 


vuvt now (20, adverb) 


vvé, vuKtosc, 1 night (61, n-3c[1]) 


El 
Eevitw I entertain, astonish (10, 
v-2a[1]) -, c€€viog, -, -, EEevioOnv 


EEVvOG, -1, -ov strange, foreign (14, 
a-la[2a]) 

Enpaivw I dry up (15, v-2d[4]) -, 
c€npava, -, eénpaywar, c€npavenv 

EDXOV, ov, TO tree, wood (20, n-2c) 


5N 4 

0 LLLKpOV 
0,1, 0 the (19870, a-la[2b]}) 
ode, NSe, Tobe this (10, a-1a[2b]) 


0606, -00, T| Way, road, journey, 
conduct (101, n-2b) 


0500¢, -ovtoc, 0 tooth (12, n-3c[5a]) 


o0ev from where, for which reason 
(15, adverb) 


olsa, I know, understand (318, 
v-1b[3]) etdqow, noety, -, -, - 


o1K1a, -ac, 1 house, home (93, n-1a) 
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OL\KOSEOTOTNSG, -ov, 0 master of the 
house (12, n-1f) 

oikodonew I build (40, v-1d[2a]) 
(WKOSOLOVV), OLKOSOLLTOW, 
WKOSOUNOG, -, -, O1KOSOLNONY 

ouxodoun, -f¢, 1 building, edification 
(18, n-1b) 

O1KOVOLLOG, -ov, 0 steward, 
administrator (10, n-2a) 

olK0c, -ov, 6 house, home (114, n-2a) 

O1KODLEVT, -11¢, N| the inhabited world 
(15, n-1b) 

Olvosc, -ov, 0 wine (34, n-2a) 

o10c, -0, -ov of what sort, suchas (14, 
a-la|1]) 

OAtyoc, -n, -ov little, few (40, 
a-la[2a]) 

OA0G, -n, -ov whole, complete (109, 
a-la[2a]) adverb: entirely 

OLV0W or OUVUL I swear, take an oath 
(26, v-3c[2]) -, OuooG, -, -, - 

ouobvpadov with one mind (11, 
adverb) 

OUOLOG, -010, -o1ov like, similar (45, 
a-la[1]) 

ouoiow I make like, compare (15, 
v-1d[3]) opo1wow, woiwoa, -, -, 
WLOLWOTY 

ouoiws likewise, in the same way 
(30, adverb) 


ouoroyew I confess, profess (26, 
v-l1d[2a]) (wuoAoyovv), oWoAOyNOW, 
WLOAOYNOG, -, -, - 

OVOLLO, -ATOS, TO Name, reputation 
(231, n-3c[4]) 

ovouatw Iname (10, v-2a[1]) -, 
WVOLAOG, -, -, WVOLACETV 

ovtwe really (10, adverb) adjective: 
real 

oniow gen: behind, after (35, 
preposition, adverb) 

onov where (82, particle) 
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onw¢ how, that, in order that (53, 
conjunction; adverb) 


OPALa, -at0C, TO vision (12, n-3c[4]) 


opaw I see, notice, experience (454, 
v-1d[1la]) oyouc, etdov, ewoaKa, -, 
woerv 


opyn, -Ti¢, 1) wrath, anger (36, n-1b) 


Optov, -ov, t0 boundary, region (12, 
n-2c) 


OpKOG, -0v, 0 oath (10, n-2a) 


OP0C, OpeVvsG, TO mountain, hill (63, 
n-3d[2b}) 


0¢,T,0 who, whom (1407, a-la[2b]) 


000G, -T, -OV as great as, as many as 
(110, a-la[2a]) 


OOTIG, TiT1¢, O11 Whoever, whichever, 
whatever (145, a-la[2b]) 


otav whenever (123, particle) 
ote when (103, particle) 


ott that, since, because (1296, 
conjunction) 


ov where (24, adverb) 
ov, OVK, OVX not (1623, adverb) 
ovat Woe! Alas! (46, interjection) 


ovdé and not, not even, neither, nor 
(143, conjunction) 


OVSEIC, OVSELIG, ODSEV NO ONe, None, 
nothing (234, a-2a) 


ovsenote never (16, adverb) 
ovketi no longer (47, adverb) 


ovv therefore, then, accordingly 
(499, particle) 


ovmw not yet (26, adverb) 


ovpavos, -ob, 0 heaven, sky (273, 
n-2a) 


0vG, WTOC, TO ear (36, n-3c[6c}) 


ovte and not, neither, nor (87, 
adverb) 
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obtoc, wit, tobto singular: this; he, 
she, it (1387, a-la[2b]) plural: 
these; they 


ovtwe thus, so, in this manner (208, 
adverb) 


ovyi not (54, adverb) 
opeiAw I owe, ought (35, v-2d[1]) 


OpObarAL0G, -00, 0 eye, sight (100, 
n-2a) 


Otc, -Ewc, 0 serpent (14, n-3e[5b]) 


OYA0G, -ov, 0 crowd, multitude (175, 
n-2a) 


OWloc, -%, ov evening (15, a-la[1]) 
TL 
TAONUG, -at0G, to suffering (16, 


n-3c[4]) 


nradevw I discipline, train (13, 
v-la[6]) (emaidevov), -, ETaidevoa, 
-, TENOLSEVUAL, ETALdEDOTNV 


Tais1ov, -ov, to child, infant (52, 
n-2c) 


Tas.oKn, -N¢, | maid servant (13, 
n-1b) 


TAG, 1100, 0 or | boy, son, servant; 
girl (24, n-3c[2]) 


TMAAALOG, -a, -Ov old (19, a-la[1]) 

TOA again (141, adverb) 

TAVTOKPATWP, -opec, 0 the Almighty 
(10, n-3f[2b]) 

mavtote always (41, adverb) 

mapa gen: from (194, preposition) 
dat: beside, in the presence of; 
acc: alongside of 

rapapoan, -¢, 7 parable (50, n-1b) 

rapayyeAAw Icommand (32, 
cv-2d[1]) (napnyyerAov), -, 
TOPNYYELAG, -, TAPTIYYEALAL, - 
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rapayivouat I come, arrive (37, 
cv-1c[2]) (napeytvounv), -, 
MOLPEYEVOLTV, -, -, - 

rapayw I pass by (10, cv-1b[2]) 


rapadidwut I entrust, hand over, 
betray (119, cv-6a) (mapedidovv), 
TAPASWOW, TAPESWKE, 
TNAapAsedwKa, TaPASESoLat, 
TapEsoOnv 


TAPKSOOIc, -Ews, 7 tradition (13, 
n-3e[5b]) 


mapaiteouoa. I reject, refuse (12, 
cv-1d[2a]) (xapytovunv), -, 
NOPTINOQUNY, -, TAPT|THUAL, - 

napaKkoArew I call, urge, exhort, 
comfort (109, cv-1d[2b]) 
(KOPEKAAOVV), -, MAPEKGAEOM, -, 
NOPOKEKANLOL, TAPEKANONV 


TNAPAKANOLIC, -EwWs, Nn comfort, 
encouragement (29, n-3e[5b]) 


raparaupava I take, take over (49, 
cv-3a[2b]) noparAnuyouat, 
TApEAGBov, -, -, TAPAATLPONOoLAL 


NOPAAVTLKOG, -N, OV lame (10, 
a-la[2a]) noun: a paralytic 


LOPANTWUO, -.T0G, TO wrongdoing, 
sin (19, n-3c[4]) 


Tapatienit set before (19, cv-6a) 
(middle) I entrust napadjow, 
NOPEONKG, -, -, - 

NapaypT|ua immediately (18, 
adverb) 


nmopeiut Iam present, have arrived 
(24, cv-6b) (taphunv), TapEcou.at, 


TOpELBOAN, -R¢, N barracks, camp 
(10, n-1b) 

mapepxouat I pass away, pass by (29, 
cv-1b[2]) naperevooun, 
TApTAGov, TApEANAVGG, -, - 

mapeyw I offer (16, cv-1b[2]) 
(RAPETYOV), -, RUPECYOV, -, -, - 
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MOPEVOG, -OVv, | Virgin (15, n-2a) 

mapiotnit I present, I am present 
(41, cv-6a) Napaotnow, 
NOPEOTNOA, NAPEOTHKG, -, 
Tapeotaeny 

KOPOVOLe, -0¢, | coming, presence 
(24, n-la) 

Tappnoia, -ac, nN boldness, openness 
(31, n-1a) 

NOS, THOU, TAV singular: each, every 
(1243, a-2a) plural: all 

raoxa, t0 Passover (29, n-3g[2]) 

naoyw Isuffer (42, v-5a) -, Exadov, 
NETOVOG, -, - 

ratacow I strike (10, v-2b) nataéw, 
ETOTAED, -, -, - 

TATHP, matpoc,o father (413, 
n-3f[2c]) 

TlabAoc, -ov,0 Paul (158, n-2a) 

tavw I stop, cease (15, v-1a[5]) 
(ETAVOUNV), TAVOOLAL, ETAVOGUNV, 
-, TENQAVUAL, EMAVOTV 

revdw I persuade (53, v-1b[3]) 
(EMELBOV), MELOW, ETELOM, TETMOLOG, 
NENELOLOL, ETELOONV 

rewvaw I hunger, lam hungry (23, 
v-ld[1b]) neivaow, eneivaoa, -, -, - 

reipatw I test, tempt (38, v-2a[1]) 
(EmEipacov), -, ENEIPAOG, -, 
TETEIPULOUOL, ETELPACONV 

MEIPAOLOG, -00, 0 temptation, test 
(21, n-2a) 

neunw Isend (79, v-1b[1]) xenwyu, 
EMEUWOL, -, -, ETELHONHV 

mevOew Imourn (10, v-1d[2a]) 
mevOnow, ENEVONOG, -, -, - 

mevte five (38, n-3g[2]) 

mepav gen: on the other side (23, 
adverb) 


mept gen: concerning, about (333, 
preposition) acc: around 
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repiporAw I put on, clothe (23, 
cv-2d]1]) -, mepreBarov, -, 
Ten BEBANUMA, - 

nepinatew I walk (around), live (95, 
cv-ld[2a]) (nepienatovv), 
NEPINATNOW, NEPLENATNHOG, -, -, - 

mepiooevw I abound (39, v-1la[6]) 
(EMEPIOOEVOV), -, ETEPLODEVON, -, -, 
MEPLOGEVONOOLAL 

MEPLOOOTEPOG, -TEPa,, -OV greater, More 
(16, a-la[1]) 

MEpioootepws greater, more (12, 
adverb) 

MEprotepa, -a¢, 7 dove (10, n-1a) 

mepiteuvw I circumcise (17, cv-3a[1]) 
-, TEPIETELOV, -, TEPITETUTUGL, 
MEpleTUNnONV 

NEPLTOUN, -N¢, | circumcision (36, 
n-1b) 

METELVOV, -00, TO bird (14, n-2c) 

TMEtpG, ac, N rock (15, n-1a) 

Tletpoc, -ov,0 Peter (156, n-2a) 

Iny, -N¢, 1 spring, fountain (11, 
n-1b) 

miatw I seize, take hold of (12, 
v-2a[1]) -, Emiaoa, -, -, ET1AGONV 

Twatoc, ov, 0 Pilate (55, n-2a) 

miuranutr I fill, fulfill (24, v-6a) -, 
ETANOG, -, MEMANOWAL, ETANOONV 

nivw I drink (73, v-3al1]) (eEnivov), 
MLOUOLL, EMLOV, NEMWKE, -, ETOONV 

rintw I fall (90, v-1b[3]) (€nintov), 
NEOOVUAL, EMEOOV or ENECGL, 
NENTWKOG, -, - 

miotevw I believe, have faith (in), 
trust (241, v-la[6]) (Eniotevov), 
NIOTEVOW, ENLOTEVOM, MEMLOTEVKG, 
NEMLOTEVUAL, EMLOTEVONV 

MOTIC, Tiotews, N| faith, belief (243, 
n-3e[5b]) 

M10 10¢, -1, -ov faithful, believing (67, 
a-la[2a]) 
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thavaw I go astray, mislead (39, 
v-ld[la]) nmAavnow, exrAavnoa, -, 
RETAQVIUAL, EMAAVTONV 

TAGVN, -N¢, N error (10, n-1b) 

TAElwv, TAetov larger, more (55, 
a-4b[1]) 

Theovetla,, -c, 1 greediness (10, 
n-la) 

rAnyn, -N¢, n plague, blow, wound 
(22, n-1b) 

TMANG0c, -0vcG, To multitude (31, 
n-3d[2b]) 

rrAnovvw I multiply, increase (12, 
v-lc[2]) (enANOvvounv), TANBvva, 
ETANOVVG, -, -, ETANADVONV 

nmAnV nevertheless, but (31, adverb) 
gen: except 

TAnpys, -e¢ full (17, a-4a) 

trnpow I fill, complete, fulfill (86, 
v-1d[3]) (exAnpovv), mANpwow, 
ETANPWOK, TETANPWKEL, 
TETATNPWUAL, ENANPWONV 

TANpwuoa, -atoc, to fullness (17, 
n-3c[4]) 

mAnoiv near (17,adverb) noun: 
neighbor 

TOLOV, -0v, t0 ship, boat (68, n-2c) 

TMAOVOLO, -a, -OV rich (28, a-la[1]) 

naovtew Lamrich (12, v-1d[2a]) -, 
ETAOVTNOD, METAOVTNKG, -, - 

TAOVtOG, -0v,0 wealth (22, n-2a) 

KVEVUG, -O.T0¢, TO spirit, Spirit, wind, 
breath, inner life (379, n-3c|4]) 

MVEVUATUKOG, -N, -OV spiritual (26, 
a-la[2a]) 

modev from where? from whom? 
(29, adverb) 

noiwew Ido, make (568, v-1d[2a]) 
(EMOLOVV), TOLNOW, ENOLNOG, 
MEMOLNKA, NETOINLAL, - 


KOUKIA0G, -n, -ov diverse, manifold 
(10, a-1a[2a]) 
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rowaivw Ishepherd (11, v-2d[4]) 
TNOWAVO, ETOWAVE, -, -, - 


Tony, -evoc, 0 shepherd (18, 
n-3f[1b]) 


moos, -a, -ov of what kind? which? 
what? (33, a-la[1]) 


MOAEUOS, -Ov,0 war (18, n-2a) 
TOAIC, -Ews, N city (162, n-3e[5b]) 


ToAAAKIC Often, frequently (18, 
adverb) 


TOAVSG, NOAAN, TOAV singular: much 
(416, a-la[2a]) plural: many 
adverb: often 


MOVNpOG, -&, -ov evil, bad (78, a-la[1]) 


mopevouat I go, proceed, live (153, 
v-la[6]) (Enopevouny), Topevoouat, 
-, -, METMOPEVUAL, EMOPEVONV 


Topveta, -a.¢, |) fornication (25, n-1la) 
OPV, -7¢, N prostitute (12, n-1b) 
MOpVvosG, -ov, 0 fornicator (10, n-2a) 


10G0G, -N, -ov how great? how much? 
how many? (27, a-la[2a]) 


MOTAUOG, -00,0 river (17, n-2a) 
mote at some time (29, particle) 
mote when? (19, adverb) 
KOTNPLOV, -Ov, To cup (31, n-2c) 


rotitw I give to drink (15, v-2a[1]) 
(EnoTiCOV), -, EMOTION, NENOTLUKG, -, 
ETOTLOONV 


mov where? (48, adverb) 

move, m080c¢,0 foot (93, n-3c[2]) 

TPAYUa, -a.t0¢, to deed, matter, thing 
(11, n-3c[4]) 

rpacow Ido (39, v-2b) mpaéw, 
ETPAEA, NETPAYO, NETPOAYUCL, - 

Tpavtns, -ftos, 1 gentleness, 
humility (11, n-3c[1]) 


MoEoPutEpOG, -a, -ov elder (66, 
a-laf1]) 
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mpiv before (13, conjunction; 
preposition) 

mpo gen: before (47, preposition) 

mpoayw I go before (20, cv-1b[2]) 
(RpoTyyov), Tpocgw, TPONYEYov, -, -, - 

TpOPatov, -ov, To sheep (39, n-2c) 

MpOVECIc, -Ews, 1 plan, purpose (12, 
n-3e[5b]) 

mpodeyw I tell beforehand (15, 
cv-1b[2]) -, mpoeinov or MpoELTa, -, 
TNPOELPNKE or MPOELIPNLAL, - 

mpog acc: to, towards, with (700, 
preposition) 

mpoodsexyouat I receive, wait for (14, 
cv-1b[2]) (tpooedexouny), -, 
TMpooedeEQuny, -, -, - 


mpoodsokaw I wait for, expect (16, 


mpocepxouat Icome/go to (86, 
cv-1b[2]) (xpoonpxouny), -, 
TpoonAGov, MpoGEANAVOG, -, - 

TPOOEVYT, -N¢, N prayer (36, n-1b) 

rpooevyonat I pray (85, cv-1b[2]) 
(TpoonVYOUTV), MPOGEVEOLAL, 
Tpoonveauny, ci a aa 

tpooexyw Iam concerned about, I 
give heed to (24, cv-1b[2]) 
(IPOGE1YOV), -, -, TPOGEDYNKG, -, - 

mpookarAew Isummon (29, 
cv-1d[2a]) -, tpooekaAcoauny, -, 
TMPOOKEKANLAL, - 


Tpookaptepew I am devoted to, lam 
faithful (10, cv-1d[2a]) 
MPOOKOLPTEPTIOW, -, -, -, - 

mpooxvvew I worship (60, cv-3b]) 
(TPOCEKVVOUV), TPOOKVVT|OW, 
MPOGEKVVNOG, -, -, - 

rpoorAauBpavw I receive (12, 
cv-3a[2b]) -, tpoceAaBouny, -, -, - 

mpootlOnut I add to (18, cv-6a) 
(TPOGETIOOVY), -, TPOGEONKG, -, -, 
Tpooetesnv 
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tpoodepw I bring to, offer, present 
(47, cv-1c[1]) (mpooedepov), -, 
MPOOT|VEYKOV or TPOOTIVEYKG, 
MPOOEVT|VOYG, -, TPOGNVEXONV 


NMpoowToV, -Ov, TO face, appearance 
(76, n-2c) 


MPOtEPOG, -c., -ov former, earlier (11, 
a-la[1]}) 


Tpodnteta,, -a¢, 1 prophecy (19, n-1a) 


tpodntevw I prophesy (28, v-lal6]) 
(EMPOhT|TEVOV), TPOdNTEVGW, 
ETPOTITEVOO. or NPOEPNTEVOG, -, -, - 


TpobntNs, -ov,0 prophet (144, n-1f) 


mpwt early, early in the morning (12, 
adverb) 


MpWtoc, -n, -ov first, earlier (155, 
a-la[2a]) 

LTWYOG, -7, OV poor (34, a-La[2a}) 
noun: a poor person 

VAN, -ns, 1 gate, door (10, n-1b) 


TvAWV, -WVOG, 0 gateway, gate (18, 
n-3f[1a]) 

rvvOavouat inquire (12, v-3a[2b]) 
(exvvOavouny), -, EXVEOLNY, -, -, - 

mvp, mupos, to fire (71, n-3f[2a]) 

nmwrew Isell (22, v-1d[2a]) 
(ENWAOVV), -, ETWANOG, -, -, - 

MWAOG, -0v,0 colt (12, n-2a) 

mag how? (103, particle) 


mw¢ somehow, perhaps (15, 
particle) 


en 
DW 
paBBt,o rabbi, master (15, n-3g[2]) 


puBS0c, -ov, 1 staff, rod (12, n-2b) 


O7|Ua, -ato¢, 10 word, saying (68, 
n-3c[4]) 


pica, -nNs, 1 root (17, n-1c) 


pvouc1 Irescue, deliver (17, v-1a[4]) 
PVOOLAL, EPPVGAUNY, -, -, EPPVGOTNV 
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‘Payatoc, -a,-ov Roman (12, a-1a[1]) 


, 
olyuo 
oaBBatov, -ov, 10 Sabbath, week (68, 
n-2c) 


LadsdsovKatos, -ov,0 Sadducee (14, 
n-2a) 


oaAevw I shake (15, v-la[6]) -, 
EOMAEVO, -, OEOMAEVLAL, 
EoaAEveTV 


oaAryé, -\yyos, 1 trumpet (11, 
n-3b[2]) 


cornitw I blow a trumpet (12, 
v-2a[1]) ooAntow, EOMANLON, -, -, - 


Lapapera, -ac, 7 Samaria (11, n-1a) 


capt, oapKoc, 7 flesh, body (147, 
n-3b[1]) 


oATaVaS, -%, 0 Satan (36, n-le) 
Lavaoc, -ov,0 Saul (15, n-2a) 


OEAVTOD, -T¢ of yourself (43, 
a-la[2b]) 


oeBw I worship (10, v-1b[1]) 

OELOLOG, -00, 0 earthquake (14, n-2a) 

OTNLELOV, -0v, TO sign, miracle (77, 
n-2c) 

onepov today (41, adverb) 

ovyaw I keep silent, become silent 
(10, v-1d[la]) -, eoiynoa, -, 
O€OLYNLGL, - 

Dirac, -&, 0 Silas (12, n-1le) 

Ltwwv, -wvoc,0 Simon (75, n-3f[1a]) 

O1t0G, -ov, 0 wheat (14, n-2a) 

o1wtaw I keep silent, become silent 
(10, v-1d[1la]) (couwnwv), clwnjow, 
EOLWINOG, -, -, - 

oKavéarifw I cause to sin (29, 
v-2a[1]) (EoxavbaArCounv), -, 
EOKAVOMALO, -, -, EOKAVEGALOONV 


OKAVSQAOV, -0v, TO temptation to sin, 
offense (15, n-2c) 
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OKEVLOG, -0VG, TO instrument, vessel 
(23, n-3d[2b]) plural: goods, 
things 

OKNVT, -tI¢, 1 tent, tabernacle (20, 
n-1b) 

OKOTIG, -¢, 7 darkness (16, n-la) 

OKOTOG, -ovc, T0 darkness (31, 
n-3d[2b]) 

LoAouwv, -wvoc, 0 Solomon (12, 
n-3c[5b]) 

00¢, ON, GOV your, yours (singular) 
(25, a-la[2a]) 

oovia, -a¢, 7) wisdom (51, n-1a) 

o0h0G, -n, ov wise (20, a-la[2a]) 

oneipw Isow (52, v-2d[3]) - Eoneipa, 
-, EONAPUCLL, - 

ONEPUG, -ATOG, To seed, descendants 
(43, n-3c[4]) 

onAayxvigoua I have pity, feel 
sympathy (12, v-2a[1]) -, -,-, - 
EOTAKYYVIOONV 

OTAKYYVOV, -0v, TO heart, affection 
(11, n-2c) 

onovdacw Iam eager, I am zealous, I 
hasten (11, v-2a[1]) onovdacw, 
EONOVSAOM, -, -, - 

onoven, -Nc, Nn earnestness, diligence 
(12, n-1b) 

OTAUPOG, -00, 0 cross (27, n-2a) 

otavpow I crucify (46, v-1d[3]) 
OTAVPWOW, EOTAVPWOX, -, 
EOTAVPWLAL, EOTAVOWATV 

OTEPAVOG, -Ov, 0 Wreath, crown (18, 
n-le) 

oTNKO I stand firm (11, v-1b[2]) 


otnpicw establish, strengthen (13, 
v-2a[2}) omnpiga, EOTNPLE or 
EOTTPLON, -, EOTNPLYLAL, EOTNPLYONV 

OTOLG, -ato¢, TO mouth (78, n-3c[4]) 

OTPATNYOG, -O0, 0 commander, 
magistrate (10, n-2a) 
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OTPATWWTINs, -ob,0 soldier (26, n-1f) 

otpedw I turn (21, v-1b[1]) -, 
EOTOEWE, -, -, EOTPAONV 

ov you (singular) (1067, a-5a) 

ovyyevne, -E¢ related (11, a-4a) 
noun: a relative 


SUED I dispute, discuss (10, 


ovkn, -hc, 1 fig tree (16, n-1h) 


ovAdoupavw I seize, conceive (16, 
cv-3a[2b]) ovAATLWouat, 
OvVEAGBOV, OVVELANOR, -, 
OVVEATLOO NV 


ovudepw Iam useful (15, cv-1c[1]) 
(impersonally) it is profitable -, 
OVVIVEYKOL, -, -, - 

ovv dat: with (128, preposition) 

ovvayw I gather together, invite (59, 
cv-1b[2]) ovvaéw, ovvnyayov, -, 
OVVTYLAL, ovvAxenv 

Ovvaywyn, -Ns, 1. synagogue, 
meeting (56, n-1b) 

OvVSOVAOG, -ov, 0 fellow slave (10, 
n-2a) 

OvvEsp1OV, -0v, T0 the Sanhedrin, a 
council (22, n-2c) 


OVVELOTNOIG, -EWS, | Conscience (30, 
n-3e(5b) 

ovvepyoc, -00,0 helping (13, n-2a) 
noun: helper, fellow worker 

ovvepyouat I assemble, travel with 
(30, cv-1b[2]) (ovvnpxouny), -, 
OvVTAGov, GvVEANADAG, -, - 

ovveyw I distress, oppress (12, 
cv-1b[2]) (ovvetyouny), ovveew, 
OVVEOYXOV, -, -, - 

ovvinut Iunderstand (26, cv-6a) 
OVVNOW, OVVIKG, -, -, - 

ovviotnut I commend, demonstrate 
(16, cv-6a) -, ovveotnoa, 
OVVEOTHKG, -, - also formed as a 
regular verb, ovviotavw 
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odacw I slaughter (10, v-2a[2]) 
opatw, Eobata, -, Eopayuat, 
EOMAYTV 

opodpa extremely, greatly (11, 
adverb) 

oppayitw Iseal, mark (15, v-2a[1]) -, 
EOHPAYLOA, -, EOHPAYLOLAL, 
EOHPAYLOOTV 

oppaytc, -160c, n seal (16, n-3c[2]) 

oxiCw I split, divide (11, v-2a[1]) 
OY1OW, EDYLOG, -, -, EAYLOOTV 

owtw I save, deliver, rescue (106, 
v-2a[1]) (Eowlov), owow, Eowoa, 
OEOWKE, DEGWOLA1, EOWOTV 

OWL, -4AaT0¢, to body (142, n-3c[4]) 

OWTNP, -11p0G, 0 savior, deliverer (24, 
n-3f[2a]) 

OWTNPIA, -a¢, T| salvation, 
deliverance (46, n-1a) 


TOAD 


TOAAKAVTOV, -Ov, TO talent (a Greek 
monetary unit) (14, n-2c) 

tanewow I humble (14, v-1d[3]) 
TOANELVWOW, ETATELVWOG, -, -, 
ETOATELVWONV 

tapacow I trouble, disturb (17, v-2b) 
(ETAPAOOOV), -, ETAPAEA, -, 
TETOPOAYLOAL, ETAPAYONV 

tayews quickly (15, adverb) 

TAYUG, -E10,-v quick, swift (13, a-2a) 
adverb: quickly 

te and (so),so (215, particle) 

TEKVOV, -Ov, TO child, descendant (99, 
n-2c) 

TEXELOG, -ct, OV perfect, complete (19, 
a-la[1]}) 

teke1ow I perfect, complete, 
accomplish (23, v-1d[3]) -, 
ETEAELWOM, TETEAELWKEL, 
TETEAELWUGL, ETEAELWOTV 
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terdevtaw I die (11, v-1d[1la]) -, 
ETEAEVTNO, TETEAEVTNKG, -, - 

teAew I finish, fulfill (28, v-Id[2b]) 
TEAEOW, ETEAEOM, TETEAEKOL, 
TETEAEOMOL, ETEAEOO TV 

TEAOG, -OvG, To end, goal (40, 
n-3d[2b]) 

TEAWVNG, Ov, 0 tax collector (21, 
n-1f) 

TEPUG, -TO0G¢, TO Wonder, omen (16, 
n-3c|6a]) 

teooapec, -wv four (41, a-4b[2]) 

teooepaKkovta forty (22, n-3g[2], 
indeclinable) 

TETAPTOG, -n, -ov fourth (10, a-la[2a]) 

tnpew I keep, guard, observe (70, 
v-Id[2a]) (Etnpovv), thpnow, 
ETNPNOG, TETNPNKA, TETNONLAL, 
ETNPNONV 

tl6nLL I put, place (100, v-6a) 
(EtLONV), ONOw, E8nKa, TEAELKa, 
TEMPE UAL, ETEATWV 

tiktw I give birth to (18, v-1b[2]) 
TEEOUOL, ETEKOV, -, -, ETEXOT|V 

tyutaw Lhonor (21, v-1d[la]) tiunow, 
ETILNOG, -, TETILNUL, - 

TUN, -TI¢, 1 honor, price (41, n-1b) 

TIULLOG, -aL, OV costly, precious (13, 
a-la[1]}) 

Tiw08€e0c, -ov, 0 Timothy (24, n-2a) 

T1G¢, TL Someone, something, a 


certain one, a certain thing, 
anyone, anything (543, a-4b[2]) 


Ti¢, tT. who? what? which? why? 
(546, a-4b[2]) 

Titoc, -ov,0 Titus (13, n-2a) 

TOLOVTOG, -2UTH, -ovTOV such, of such 
a kind (57, a-la[2b]) 

toAuaw I dare, bring myself to (16, 
v-1d[la]) (€toAUwv), ToAUTOW, 
ETOALNOGL, -, -, - 
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Tonos, -0v, 0 place, location (94, 
n-2a) 


TOGOVTOG, -“VTT, -OUTOV SO great, SO 
much, so many (20, a-la[2b]) 


tote then, thereafter (160, adverb) 
tpaneca, -nc, 1 table (15, n-1c) 
Tpetc, toa three (69, a-4a) 


tpexw Irun (20, v-1b[2]) (tpexov), -, 
ESPQLLOV, -, -, - 


tpiakovta thirty (11, n-3g[2]) 

tpic three times (12, adverb) 
Tpltos, -1, -ov third (56, a-la[2a]) 
TpOnoG, -ov, 0 manner, way (13, n-2a) 
Tpoon, -Nc, n food (16, n-1b) 


tuyyavw I attain (12, v-3a[2b]) 
(impersonally) happen, turn out 
-, ETUYOV, TETEVYOL, -, - 


TUNG, -0v,0 type, pattern (15, n-2a) 


tuntw Istrike (13, v-4) (€Etuntov), -, 


Tupoc, -ov, 0 Tyre (11, n-2b) 
tupA0oc, -n, -ov blind (50, a-1a[2a]) 
> ? 

V WIAOV 
vyiaivw [am healthy, Iam sound 
(12, v-2d[4]) 
vyins, -€¢ whole, healthy (11, a-4a) 


LdWP, VdaTOG, TO Water (76, n-3c[6b]) 


voc, -o0, 0 son, descendant (377, 
n-2a) 


vuei¢g you (plural) (1840, a-5a) 


VMETEPOG, -a, -ov your (plural) (11, 
a-la[1]) 


vnayw I depart (79, cv-1b[2]) 


VIAKON, -Nc, 1 Obedience (15, n-1b) 


umakovw I obey (21, cv-1a[8]) 
(URTKOVOV), -, VIT/KOVOG, -, -, - 
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vtavtaw I meet, go to meet (10, 


one’s belongings 

vnep gen: in behalf of (150, 
preposition) acc: above 

VIINPETNG, -0v, 0 servant, assistant 
(20, n-1f) 

vmo gen: by (220, preposition) acc: 
under 

VTOSNUG, -<atoc, tO sandal, shoe (10, 
n-3c[4]) 

vrokatw gen: under, below (11, 
preposition) 

VROKPITNG, -0v, 0 hypocrite (17, n-1f) 

vmouevw I endure (17, cv-1c[2]) -, 
VILELELVO, VILOLEWEVNKG, -, - 

DEOWOVT, -N¢, 1 endurance, 
perseverance (32, n-1b) 

vrootpedw I return, turn back (35, 
cv-1b[1]) (vxeotpedov), 
VIOOTPEWW, UREOTPEWO, -, -, - 

vmotaoow I subject, subordinate (38, 
cv-2b) -, vreEtAEG, -, VIOTETAYULOL, 
DRETHYNV 

votepew I lack (16, v-1d[2a]) -, 
VOTEPNOA, VOTEPNKA, DOTEPNLAL, 
votepnonyv 

VDOTEPOG, -ct, -ov later, then (12, 
a-la[1]) adverb: finally 

vYNAOG, -1, -ov high, exalted (11, 
a-la[2a]) 

vYLotoG, -n, ov highest (13, a-la[2a]) 

vyow I exalt, lift up (20, v-1d[3]) 
DYWOW, DYWOG, -, -, VYWENV 


Ol 
gatvw Ishine (31, v-2d[4]) (passive) 
lappear $avnoopat, E>ava, -, -, 
EMaAVTV 
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avEpOG, -&, -Ov visible, evident, 
known (18, a-la[1]) 

davepow I reveal, make known (49, 
v-1d[3]) davepwow, Ebavepwou, -, 
TEPAVEPWHLAL, EAVENWOTV 

®apiocaioc, -ov,0 Pharisee (98, n-2a) 

detdouo1 I spare (10, v-1b[3]) 
PELOOLAL, EMELOLLNY, -, -, - 

pepw I carry, bear, lead (66, v-1c[1]) 
(EPEpOV), OLOW, NVEYKO,, EVT|VOXAL, 
EVT|VEYLAL, TIVEXONV 

devyw I flee (29, v-1b[2]) bevEouct, 
EPVYOV, TEMEVYO, -, - 

dnut I say, affirm (66, v-6b) (En), -, 
Edn, Tia aa 

@jot0c, -ov, 0 Festus (13, n-2a) 

b1aAn, -Ns, 1 bowl (12, n-1b) 

direw I love, like (25, v-1d[2a]) 
(EplAovv), -, EIANOM, TEMIANKG, -, - 

Mihir, -ov, 0 Philip (36, n-2a) 

biA0c, -n, -0v beloved (29, a-la[2a]) 
noun: friend 

doBeouat I fear (95, v-1d[2a]) 
(EpoBovpny), a dal a EpoBNOnv 

doBoc, -0v, 0 fear, reverence (47, 
n-2a) 

dovevw I kill, murder (12, v-1la[6]) 
POVEDOW, EPOVEDOG, -, -, - 

ppovew I think, regard (26, v-1d[2a}) 
(Eppovovpiny), dpovjow, -, -, -, - 

dpovios, -n, -ov prudent, sensible 
(14, a-3a) 

dvAaKn, -f>¢, 1 prison, watch (47, 
n-1b) 

dvAaoow I guard, observe (31, v-2b) 
OvAGEW, EOVAGEG, -, -, - 

dvAn, -Nc, 1 tribe, nation (31, n-1b) 

dvotc, -ews, N nature (14, n-3e[5b]) 

gutevw I plant (11, v-1a[6]) 
(EQUTEVOV), -, EOUTEDON, -, 
NEPVTEVUAL, EMVTEVDONV 
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gdwvew I call out, summon (43, 
v-1d[2a]) (Edwvovv), dbwvnow, 
Edwvnoa, -, -, EbwvnOnv 


dwvn, -Ns, 1 sound, noise, voice (139, 
n-1b) 


pads, dwtoc, to light (73, n-3c[6c}) 


pwtttw I illuminate, enlighten (11, 
v-2a[1]) dwtiow, Edwtoa, -, 
NEPWTLOLAL, EPWTLOOTV 


Xt 
yaipw I rejoice (74, v-2d[2]) 
(EXAIPOV), YAPTOOLAL, -, -, -, EXYAPTNV 
apa, -O¢, N joy, delight (59, n-1a) 


yapifoual I give freely, forgive (23, 
v-2a[1]) yapioouat, eyapioauny, -, 
KEYOPLOLAL, EXAPLOONV 


YAPis, -\t0<¢, f| grace, favor, kindness 
(155, n-3c[1]) 


XAPOUa, -Ato0¢, to gift (17, n-3c[4]) 


xEip, xelpoc, N hand, arm, finger 
(177, n-3f[2a]) 


yelpwv, -ov worse (11, a-4b[1]) 
yNpa, -O.¢, 7 Widow (26, n-la) 


XLALapyxosG, -ov, 0 military tribune 
(21, n-2a) 


X1ALac, -260¢, 1 thousand (23, 
n-3c[2}) 


YiALo1, -o1, -2 thousand (10, a-la[1]) 

YTV, -Wvoc, 0 tunic (11, n-3f[1a]) 

X01p0c, -0v, 0 pig (12, n-2a) 

yoptacw I feed, fill, satisfy (16, 
v-2a[1]) -, €xoptaca, -, -, 
EXOPTAOOTV 

XOPtOG, -0v, 0 grass, hay (15, n-2a) 

ypaouat I use, make use of (11, 
v-ld[la]) €xpwunv), -, Expnoduny, 
-, KEYPTILAL, - 

APE, -O1¢, | need (49, n-1a) 
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XPNOTOTNG, -N1t0G, N goodness, 
kindness (10, n-3c{1]) 


Xptot0c, -00, 0 Christ, Messiah, 
Anointed One (529, n-2a) 
YpOvoOsG, -ov, 0 time (54, n-2a) 
XPvaiov, -ov, 10 gold (12, n-2c) 
xpvo0c, -00, 0 gold (10, n-2a) 
YPVoOVs, -N, -ovv golden (18, a-1b) 
YWAOG, -N, -ov lame (14, a-la[2a]) 
ywpa, -ac, 1 land, region (28, n-1a) 
xwpew I go out, reach (10, v-1d{2a])* 
YWPNOW, EYWPNCA, KEYWPNKA, -, - 
xwpitw [separate (13, v-2a[1]) 
XWPLOW, EXWPLOM, -, KEXWPLOLAL, 
EXWPLOONV 
XWplov, -ov, T0 place, land, field (10, 
n-2c) 
xywpig gen: without, apart from (41, 
preposition) 


an 


wi 


wevdouar Ilie (12, v-1b[3]) 
WEVOOUAL, EVYEVOQUNY, -, -, - 
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yevdsorpogntns, -ov, 0 false prophet 
(11, n-1f) 


wevdoc, -ovc, To lie (10, n-3d[2b]) 
WEVOTNS, -ov, 0 liar (10, n-1f) 
woyxn, -Ni¢, H soul, life, self (103, n-1b) 


W LEYO 
w O! (20, n-3g[2]) 
wée here (61, adverb) 


wpa, -ac, 1 hour, occasion, moment 
(106, n-1a) 


we as, like, when, that, how, about 
(504, adverb) 


moavutws similarly, likewise (17, 
adverb) 


woet as, like, about (21, particle) 
wonep just as (36, particle) 
mote therefore, so that (83, particle) 


wherew [help, benefit (15, v-1d[2a]) 
WhEATOW, WHEANOG, -, -, WHEANOTV 
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